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PREFACE 


As the Utrecht Conference suggested, we are adoptjng *<= ^eman 
terminology and using the T\-ord parapsyclio 
term •metapsychics' proposed by Charte R.d.et half a 
Neverthetes we shall, out of respect for thts great 
research worker, use as well the original word wh^ has gi^ 
name in Franck, to so much valuable work, and which was so 
felicitously coined. The prefix m«a had a bad 
to some it suggested a little too strongly the pen ou p . 

metaphy-sics. However, in Greek, mere has P™ “P 
which are by no means disreputable: that of cliang , 

morphosis-, and tl.at of ‘coming after’, exa«ly as tn 
by lich Aristotle meant the succ^sor to hts uamtaUa^^^^^^ 
means ‘alongside’, which avoids >!■= ■"’P‘'“‘‘°" 
at the same toe that of superiority. But what does to 

of etymology matter.’ Custom is everyfomg. Md we 

respotoble for the misuse that has been 

so many ignorant and ill-disposed ^ ^ > came out 

This treatise is a successor to „„ch from it, 

thirty years ago and is out °PP""'’^ The extremely 

first of all in iB L* 

favourable opinions which were n^p,4 our attempt at 

thinkers of Lte by this first book 

clarifying a subject to same arrangement 

Therefore we have had of nec^ ty at least the maiin one. 

and a large part of the original t^rpre became necessary 

But after this lengthy new facts and points of 

to weed out the contents and to ^ ;mnortant for the advance- 

view. The new facts are not particular y P findings in the 

ment of our sdence, as they only ™ „ of the 

field of telepathy and clairvoyant, , f„cat importance 

subject totsUllintereststoBnush.totoyareof^^^^^^ 
in gaining acceptance for place hardly any 

circumscribed by their trained repeatable at will in a 

confidence except in experiments which are repeatan 

laboratory. , . i,- v, annlied to the guessing of 
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sequences of guesses allow of no dramaHc or emotional accompani- 
sts. In this way the American resear* worher has rendered an 
immense service to this deprecated science._lt is true that quarrels 
bavebecn picked -with tim over the application of statistical theory, 
but the criudsm -was primarily aimed at the mathematical conception 
of diance, and could he extended to include all those tvho apply 
probability theory. If we accept the stadsdcal latvs of our time there 
is no more to be said; Bhine has used them sensibly and under the 
guidance of experts. Where one might find fault tsdth him is in tlie 
ease witiv which he accepts a fact as established by an average 
differing tittle from chance. It is a matter of degree; certmnty is not 
established by a slight deviation from expectation. Decimals have 
never convinced anyone; doubt arises when the figures disagree 
with common sense. 

That is why sceptidsra xdll continue about ‘psychokinesis*, 
which is cldmed to have been established by an experimental 
apparatus much too complex in spite of its apparent simplicity, as 
for example the mechanicai throwing of dice. Telekinesis has been 
demonstrated a thousand times, to sense of sight rather titan to 
subtie intellectual reasoning, and above all witii the advantage of 
showing plainly the medianism of action at a distance. But it 
appears that this is out of date. Just as in physics the atom is now 
only a system of equations, so psychical research must today be 
lustified by probability titeory, Tltis rrustrust of sensory experience 
is even mo te intolerant in the region of physical phenomena, because 
this suits the British prejudice. Our friends W’ere entiiusiastic from 
the first about psychical research, because it promised to provide a 
foundation for morality and religion. They have taken much 
further titan ourselves the study of clairvoj'ance and mediumistic 
personalities. On the other hand they have alu’aj's rejected phy'sical 
phenomena which do not accord so well with the religious needs of 
thdr nation. God knows how’ they discouraged all the great mediums 
who were brought to them from the Continent* They subjected 
them to precautions as irritating as they were useless; they created 
^und hem a steriliring atmosphere, and they were perpetually 
ex^smg them, as they called it, that is to say revealing the fraud 
W'hj ch was amuy's assumed. 

Th'S saw of rofni chmgeri at al\ and now even the 

toenans inn^u, grapeshot is beginning to stir them. In 
I tance and on the Continent, where we have no such bias, there is a 
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large and impressive array of scientists who have recognized physical 
phenomena. And it is v.dth the same equanimity that we have retained 
in this work the magnificent legacy of several generations ot 
perspicacious and irusworthyobserv'crs. Ifat times quesuon mar 

occur, I have not tried to suppress tliem to give an ar 
dedsion on the facts of telekinesis. I have o sem em 
suffidemly myself to be willing to be sceptical about the =''idenre 
of others. In any case, from the philosophical point of view, 
facts are not incompatible with the rest of expertence, t ey can 
be made to form part of a quite acceptable psychobiological system. 

An important development since tlie war is the notice whi ' 
being taken of our science by psychiatrists and psy ^ mental 

resisLce in tlteir camp was once great. But 
processes have come to notice, in the innumerable 
that they present to their clients, certain coinci ences ,_i„al,le 
to be atrtbuted to chance. Thus we have 
collaborators. Since the days cimred into the 

the open hostility of Babinski and Duprd, lig _t a oresent in 
menol clinics. At Utrecht the mental « 

impressive numbers; no one complained of th«r 
the eleventh hour for they have sufficiendy ““gh' “PJ"* 

We must regretfully admit that diey came f 

except France. The attimde of the scholars in French u 

scanLous. No doubt 

exerdsed, but they are ashamed to say collective psy- 

suddenly, in consequence of *e_phenomenon of coUec^ 

chology to which Panurge ^ overboard his shocking 

first French Academician who wti j ^ 

complex of -What shall we say?' 

but sdence is patient because it is e e rpntability invariably 

does not conform to thecurrentstandardsofacKpmbih^^ 
forces recognidon in die end. I« smen^ ^ femtms 

their most triumphant revenge. ntmirion for truth than 

observed, it is often more difficult to gam recogmdon mi 

it is to discover it. • that our opponents do not 

There are already certain mfficanons ffi f J,Ie-m!ndedness. 

diagnose an interest in our s^ject a -gychiatrists come to ask 

On the contrary, as we have Ji^^d die psy-*-^ 

our advice about experiments. They had been tola 
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time inadark cabinet interrogatingspmtsAndtheywereytom^^^^ 

to hear us say that spirits do not exist because if they d.d it wouid 
have been known long since. This expression of ■" 

spiritism, first made thirty years ago and -which earned us 

so many fanatical attacks, has been renewed m book with me 
calm assurance which tins long period of mamrity has given. The 
spirits have provided no ne-w proof of their eidstence, and the 
Myers group in Britain has faded away, leaving its adherents in 
disorder. N^e do not prevent anyone from believing in survival; 
it is a very consoling doctrine and a very Inoffensive one so long as 
one does not try to enter into communication witii the departed. 

But here is no need to try to transfer it from die sphere of morality 
to that of science. To prove the existence of spirit is quite suffident 
undertaking in itself for a human sden<». Let anything fiirdier be 
left to religion, lest intellectual arguments become confused with 
those of sentiment. 

The characteristics whith we most hope this book, like its 
predecessors, will be found to possess, are a constant guard against 
the intervention of emotion, and a sincere attempt to comply with 
the demands of sdence. It was of course paradoxical, or rather 
hazardous, to make use of human intelligence to present facts of 
-wltich the explanation hardly lies within its province. As Bergson 
often sdd, ‘Our intelligence, as nature has made it, is prindpally 
desired to deal with inanimate matter’. Hence its astonishment 
and, we would add, its helplessness, when it has to deal w'ith the 
living. Life can be described but not understood. The great mistake 
made by laboratory biologists is to take their descriptions for 
explanations. When they encounter the irredudble indefinable in 
tiwi as^laudeBemard who 

at least ascribed it to a ‘guiding force’ . They consider it a negligible 
quantity, since quantity is the only thing that interests them. 

Just the same, the great error of the psychical researchers is to 
that the occurrences tltey study are due to a ‘super- 
intelligence , as Bersot used to say, and that they give flashes of 
to which the human race is 
dKtmcd. Tile faa that many of the individuais who produce these 
' «t7 O'dmary peopie, sometimes very inferior or mentaiiy 

^rded, should put us on our guard agimst this kind of rashness, 
nut Chnst promised the Kingdom of Heaven to the poor in spirit. 
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and tint he and his disciples performed miracles closely related to 
the phenomena of jjsycliical research, is not sufllcient foundation for 
believing that this disconcerting science heralds an evolution of the 
human race lou'ards a spiritual state permanently productive of 
miracles. 

These phenomena are certainly transcendent in the fullest sense of 
the word, but tliey arc not more so than the humblest phenomena of 
life, and this is what we should like to convey to our colleagues in 
research even more tlian to the scliolars of all other subjects. 
Together with my friend William Mackenzie I attempted to do 
this at the Utrecht Conference, in two papers which, smrting from 
different premisses, arrived at the same conclusion. If it is to becorne 
integrated into the scheme of scientific knowledge, we wou 
suggest that parapsychology should retrace its steps and turn ba 
to first principles. One sees material in the whole of namre, animid 
and vegetable, where the marvellous, in the form of organs an 
instincts, is to be found at every step. It is doubtful if xve were 
understood by minds so unprepared for an approach which omitted 
all reference to statistical calculations; and a French report even 


forgot to mention it. , , . ,, 

However it seems to us that at a time when psychical research has 
abandoned all ambitions but that of proving its existence to the 
incredulous, this is the only approach which can be reconunended 
to gain its scientific franchise. To find its points of contact wi* o^er 
sdences, to multiply and enlarge them is our most urgent n » 

it is ™th this suggesdon that we shall dose dds took. Some 

have said that cpiantitative parapsychology ,i,ose 

out of die presdentifie stage into the sdenufit. Perhaps fo *ose 

who worship numerical quantities. But as soon m on 

penetrate Ihrther, science is primarily concerned ^th quato^^ The 

Lsory exerdse which found to perfecuon m the 

may hLe enabled us to enumerate the galax.es 

energy, but it has not revealed to us dte secreB of the 

of a Me of grass. This remark is doubdess • ^u' U ”u« to 

Often rep.ted m gvent *^^~ 

sm of pnde. Profc or^n^ framework in which its strange 

Ffl 
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Instead of seeking it in books of abstract speculation or all too 
human metaphysics, we have only to open the book of nature — for 
parapsydiology is simply a natural sdence. 
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CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


I. THE SUPERNATUJIAL JN ANCIENT TIMES 
AND AMONG PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 

1 The facts tliat modern science has classified under the name of 
mctapsychics or, as it is called today, parapsycliology, are drawn 
from the field of superstition. They can be traced back to die most 
ancient times. Stories of dmnation, clairvoyance, levitations, 
apparitions, haunts, possessions, and miraculous cures are found 
from the beginning of recorded history. This discredits them in the 
eyes of those who oppose these phenomena on principle, but to 
impartial minds it is in their favour, because there is agreement 
between the ancient traditions and modern observations of experi- 
ments many times repeated. Stripped of the more or less legendary 
circumstances which surround them and reduced to basic essentials, 
they show striking analogies and fall into groups like so many other 
natural phenomena. 

Further evidence of this close family relationship is found in the 
stories of travellers and missionaries who live in contact with 
primitive peoples. The phenomena observed, some under good 
control, present the same features. It is impossible to summarize the 
enormous literature on this subject. Enterprising psychologists and 
scholars have undertaken to classify all these facts, in particular the 
facts of possession which give rise to almost all the stories. We will 
mention first of all the richly documented work of Professor 
Oesterreich, Die Besessenheit^ in which he has studied demoniacal 
possession among primitives, in ancient times, in the Middle Ages 
and in modern civilization. There also come to mind, L’histoire du 
spiritualisme expSrimentalhy Cesar de Vesme,® our own Persannages 
d’au-dela^ and Eric Dingwall’s book. Ghosts and Spirits in the 

^ X^gensalza, Wendt, 1^21. * Editions Meyer, Paris, 1918. 

* £ditioasDeaod,Pans, 1946. 
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Ancient World?- At the international Utrecht Conference in 1954, at 
which a serious attempt was made to purge parapsychology of its 
mystical and emotional elements, the latter au^or recalled that 
phenomena had been reported in all ages, among all races and in 
nearly the same terms, while the interpretations of them had varied 
according to the environment and the era. Therefore the critical 
works mentioned form the best introduction to the history of our 
subject. 


II. ANIMAL magnetism: MESMER (1779) 

2 The Universal Fluid 

Surveying tlie centuries, we take as our starting-point the experi- 
mental period of metapsychics which, by an ironical coincidence, 
began when the sceptical ideas disseminated by Voltaire and the 
Encyclopaedists were at their peak. To do justice to Mesmer, he 
was a great pioneer, notwithstanding the bogus trappings which 
surrounded him and which have discredited him for ever in the eyes 
° ^ discovery, that of ‘animal magnetism’, 

■which, by turns affirmed and denied during the first half of the last 
entury, and unanimously abandoned in the second, promises to be 
confirmed and enlarged by our contemporaries.^^ 

have ^ ‘‘ *at he claimed to 

^ponderable, but of great 

emanariol “"“‘'"'‘'S *<= “tu^e of electric fluid and the 

Zueht was at its height. Some 

mTntinedr.w propertied. Mesmer 

pllysical mannet' ™ magnetism distinct from 

poaies . his mfluence ts subjec, to the laws of mechanics. It acts by 


* London, tjjo. 

raUT ’ “"1“^ naeneUsin sc 


■if “C >li» oicellcn, book by Dinet and 


^ 

edition, lUcard, >840: 

of Mcimcf (1798); cf. d'Eilon Sec also a new edition 

1780. ’ Oi.try<„u»u ,ur U a„i„ud, Didot, Paris, 
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means of a fluid of universal extension whidi filters into the ne^e- 
substance and gives tile human body properties analogous to those 
of a magnet. By directing this fluid according to a certain mediod it 
is possible to 'cure the diseases of the nerves directly and indirectly 
odier diseases’. Mesmer asserted dui tlie art of medicine vould thus 

reach its final perfection. ^ 

The v,-ay in which he applied his theories is well-known. H s 
famous tub, from whicll protruded iron rods, was set up in He 
middle of a dimly lighted room. The ‘'l 

those in file front row touching the rods and the otliere h “nuct 
with diem by holding hands or by moistened 
turgist, in a delicately coloured silk robe, an iron wand ^ hand 

waled round majestically, accompanied by young and good 
looking assistants. Various tunes were J 

patients remained unresponsive. Almost a e. u ■ , 

whicli began widi tingling and coughing an e 
contagious convulsions, especially among , 

treatment could be continued individually by touclies a p 

3 Fluid or Imagmationl ^ . „,„tim 

At the express command of die King of Paris, 

in .,8. fo study these Ph^-^J^fS anlofthe 

The first consisted of members of the Acadey 

Faculty of Medicine, FrankUn and Lavois , , Aoid did 
experiments, more or less well conducted, s magnetized, 

no't act if the subjects did M^esman, 

Therefore the comr^sion concluded, in di d^ fluid cannot be 

the astronomer Bailly, 'that the nf^ction. neither upon 

perceived by any of our senses, an pvnosed to it’. In their 

diemselves, nor on the patients that tliey had 

view, the observed effects were mamly due 

A second commission, set up y members, the 

arrived at the same conelusion.* However, °ne of IB^ 
botanist Laurent de fllVwoJn in the mb 

penetrating observer had no . He deduced from 

toHe^-crofTme^dl. ‘which travels from one person to 
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another produdng an observable effect’.^ Thus from the very 
beginning of animal magnetism conhict arose between the ‘fluidists' 
or supporters of the fluid theory, and the ‘animists’ or supporters of 
imagination. This conflict persisted throughout the nineteenth 
century and is still alive. It is, indeed, healing by imagination which 
reappears in ‘the faith which heals’ of Charcot, in the American 
‘mind cure’, in Bernheim’s suggestion and in modern psychotherapy. 
To this scliool of thought is directly opposed the Mesmerian theory 
of a material fluid, communicable to animate or inanimate bodies. 
But the two are not mutually exclusive and several psychical 
researchers have tried to rehabilitate Mesmer and Laurent de 
Jussieu without discrediting the experts of 1784. 

4 ExpeTimental Somnambulism 

Although Mesmer’s patients showed the characteristic phenomena 
that have since been observed with hysterics, that is to say anaes- 
thesia, convulsions, ecstasy, etc., they exhibited no supernormal 
faculties properly speaking. These first made tlieir appearance when, 
in the year Mesmer was officially condemned, one of his pupils, the 
Marquis de Puysegur, was trying to magnetize some peasants on his 
estate at Busancy, in Champagne. First he noticed an astonishing 
phenomenon. A young countryman of twenty-three fell into a 
strange sleep during which he talked, laughed and went about his 
business with greater intelligence than in the waking state. He even 
gave an exact description of his own illness and suggested the 
remedies that cured him. NL de Puysegur had discovered artificially 
induced somnambulism. Not only did patients become their own 
doctors in this way, but subjects read the magnetizer’s thoughts, 
found hidden objects and even predicted the future.* Emulators of 
Puysegur added to the nomenclature of psychical research what 
Sollier called some years ago autoscopy^ that is, seeing one’s own 
internal organs and transposition of the senses. For example, one 
subject heard with his stomach and saw with the ends of his fingers. 
Tliese wonderful phenomena were ascribed to animal magnetism, 
which was still known by the same name, aliliough Puysegur 

^ dcjusiicUt Rupert cfon 4 of tktcofwrJuionertfPiiis, 1784. 

* Puj-i^gur, p«ur ttnif J r/tuJt du magrUiumd animal, Denw, Parif, 

1784; magnititmt animal eondJiri Jana tu tapforu a\te Svtritt hrancktM dt la 
f^yti^i.1, Dcr.m, P^ris, 1 807; RttStnktt, txpiritneti <t oiun-atlofu phyuologi^ut$ tur 
rkamm* Jam Ciui da tamnamidumt naturtl tt dam la aomnamiulijma froiXKfuJ par 
rasta 0 nagnJuiu*, Dcr.tu, Pmii, itit. 
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considcr«l U.e fluid to be more nearly “f “ 

not until .8za that die equivalence of magnetism and electnaty was 

by die discovery of waking somn^- 

bulism was extraordinaiy. drcte' The 

magneuc circte =P™S “P. “ ^ Linspring of diis 

attracuon of die "minds the facts could well appear 

movement, but to unprepared ni .-injon was such that the 

supernatural. In 1825 the state o pu P . . _ the 

A^emy of Medicine was obliged to J teport 

request of Dr Foissac it “”'"‘lTLttol-Diel stated 

drawn up by Dr Husson, chie P prejudice and negli- 

that the findings of 1784 had sinci been invalidated 

genceofdie commissioners, an j^other commission earned 

‘by careful and trustworthy ‘ ^posed by Dr Husson 

out experiments for five years. The P > jp^jeated that the 

and read by him in 183.,^ was e„d that in 

effects were negligible “^""‘.i^^dlniTgination. But it 
some they were produced by b ^ theraoeutic phenomena 

recognized that certain physiologira produced 

were dependent solely on ^ hsm had been completely 

without it. The ph “°™=“ '’‘^=^^0 die magneuzer-s will, 
confirmed: sleep, anaesthesia, s . jggjpg with closed eyes, 

improved memory, amnesia on awitang, uf die 

and prevision of lore extraordinary, they 

commission had observed no p accepted were 

declared at the end of ^^udud^diat the Academy 

sufficiendy important to enable ^ ^ery curious branch 

should encourage research into m _B" official organizarions are 

of psychology and Hus^^and his colleagues wem 

less" elerprising than ‘"=‘lg“3^::donal too large a place in 
reproached for having a -pf^sed to have the report printed. 

diLenqiury,anddreAmd^^^^/»J^^,„,,l^,...a^^^ 

^Yoiss^c, Rapport etJiscusitofU L„ttioum^urU 

BaiUiere, Paris, 1833- „i„ai magnetism see: ^ 

d»=eoavitiJo.»S»=“‘”‘>'™'“ 
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5 Decline of Magnetism 

However, the magnedzers conunued to produce their marvels. One 
of them, Dr Bema, succeeded in obtaining from the Academy of 
Medidne a new commission to observe diat operations could be 
carried out painlessly in the magnetic sleep. The report, drawn up 
by Dubois and d’ Amiens, concluded that there was a condition 
called the state of magnetic somnambulism. The facts were distorted 
by the prejudice of the observers. Doubt was thrown on the loss 
and regaining of consdousness, as well as the fact of obedience to a 
mental command, the transposition of the sense of sight, and 
clairvoyance. What imprudence on the part of scholars who had 
only seen two somnambulistsl But emotion triumphed over 
sd^tific integrity. 

l•■''’'*There■was still another inddent. Dr Burdin, one of the signatories 
' of the Husson report, had left as a legacy a sum of 3,000 francs for 
any magnetizer who could produce a subject able to read without 
using his eyes. Dr Pigeaire presented his young daughter who 
possessed t^ gift. But when the investigators changed the con- 
ditions of the test, she failed, and the Burdin prize was not awarded. 
Finally, tired of challenges and controversy, the Academy dedded, 
in 1840, on the proposal of M. Double, to pay no more attention to 
_pagnetism and its frauds. 

This contemptuous decree lacked the support of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The clergy were intensely interested in these exciting 
controversies. In i 84<3, Lacordaire had, from the height of thebishop’s 
throne at Notre-Dame, attested the existence of the phenomena of 
magnetism, -which he ascribed to ‘a last glimmer of the Adamic 
power, destined to confound human reason and to humble it before 


God’. An encyclical was sent out to place bishops on their guard 
against these practices. The Holy Office saw nothing diabolical in 
them, but thought it wrong that ‘purely physical laws and procedures 
should be applied to genuinely supernatural liappenings in order to 
explain them in physldl terms*. Condemned by sdence and religion, 
magnetism liad no clioncc of reprieve. Thus, in spite of the efforts of 
Baron Du Potet and Lafontaine, in spite of the works of reliable 


>iu tomrruU Lnit, Paris »*»9; Bertrand, Tralit du tomnamlulitrTU *t dts 
dljirnsej puttnu,Pant, i8aj; Bertrand, Du am'malen 

Ffon.**, tndudir.K rematlu on the eKCiitteivce of ecsu&y in magnetic treatmenti, Pari*, 
iSa6; C Chardel, Etjtdnt Jt U Aumtnt txpUqiUt par U magrUdtmt animal, 

0e&tu, Pan*, |8aS. 
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doctors Uke Clurpignon and Teste,* in spite of tile °( 

somnambulists sucli as Alexis Didier,- Mile Pigeaire an e 

Lenormand, it fell into disrepute. Hencefortli die 
considered as cliarlatans and tlieir subjects as abandoned to th 
exploitation of public credulity. 

6 Magnetism in Germany ^ ^ 

In Enghnd, animal magnetism had little suc^s. m spite o t e 
visits of die Frencl. magnetizers Du Poter and Lif ^ 
Germany it found a soil prepared by ‘ a 

clairv oyance and in liis o/a (*7 )» , Queen 

Swedenbors-s cases of clairvoyance: die fim at S»ckho m Queen 
Ulrica, btae de MorreviUe. ‘Ufe does nor = 

said, ‘hut on an element distinct from the bo y- tjeBel had 

interested in die occult.* Jean-Paul Richter, ^ Thus they 

reacted against Bridsh posiuvism and Fren i e 1 

were better disposed on the other side of the j. p Kluge 

the e-xtraordiniy facts whiclioccurredmsomna^ubsmD^ 

and Dr WoUfahrri pubUshed in .8.5-.<5 
means of the stomach and of acnon at a is • 
founded the Archives of animal "“8n=“5™> stetched a 

Kieser, an Jienist and P*°‘''^°[ Academy^’f Berlin put 

theory of these phenomena, fa , * of 

before the meenng an exposmon 
allsupematuralimpUcauonsbyshowmgfaatfa^o 
like all other phenomena, and are y 

rnfeta^ d-m m«s«iuaar, Ga™«. Pm . ^ p„cri<al md theiapeunc smd- 
or animal magnetism considere £iuJe Ju magnetisme tudmal sous U pom 

pvinls. Bdlli&e. Paris, .*«! f of »ag»eas„ and an 

vue J’ufie exaste pratique, followed ^ 

appendix on table-mming, -dguc acpUqui par U lonuiamiuU ^ 

■ Mardllet, U ammal * la ntfutart ivoifo. » ) “ 

d, lucldUS, Dentu, Pans, iSiS; A BaiU.eni, Pans; 2 '“'™ 

Paria. .84S-491T. acconf. of appandona, ™ons, dreams, 

Boismont, Des ^afAono g^^p,n,^,g4j. 

ecstasy, magnetism and so J. Bantu. Berlin, 19x0. 

SEsdientttayer, fStrrnrA die erAentna 

.rtti.r.n.Cotta,Tubing=n,t 8 iS. 
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connected from the other phenomena of animate beings*. This gave 
General Noizet the opportunity to write his famous memoir on 
somnambulism and animal magnetism, which was not published 
undl forty-four years later.^ 

A. remarkable somnambulist, Frederica Hauffe, allowed Ur 
Kerner, who studied her for three years, from 1826 to 1829, to 
write an essay which created a tremendous impression in Germany: 
The Seeress of Prevorst.^ From her childhood, Frederica saw 
apparitions which generally informed her of tragedies and produced 
physical effects attested by a number of witnesses, in particular by 
David F. Strauss, the chronicler of the life of Christ. It was spiritism 
occurring twenty years before its advent. Frederica possessed also 
all the faculties of somnambulists to their highest degree: she 
carried out ‘journeys* in spirit, she saw tlie future in mirrors and 
soap bubbles, she could see the outlines of magnetic passes, she read 
wiA the pit of her stomach, and recognized minerals by the ‘fluid’ 
which they gave out. 

This last faculty was thoroughly studied later (1845) by the 
Austrian Baron Reichenbach. Under Berzelius’s patronage, he 
published a series of memoirs on the phenomena of luminosity 
perceptible to sensitives which were produced by magnets, crystals 
and the human body,* Colonel de Rochas introduced his work into 
France and continued it.* 

Finally Schopenhauer took an enthusiastic interest in these 
phenomena which supported his philosophy of the will-to-live. He 
published three papers, of which or\e was included in The tn 
Nature^ 

* Noiiet, ‘MfcinoUe sut le «oinnatnbu\hmc et le magn^tisme animaV, read to the 
Royal Academy of BerUnm iSio.Plon, Paris. 1864. 

•Kcmcr, Di4 Sthtrin ton Prtvorst, Cotta, Stuttgart. iSaj; cf. also Passavant, 
Unttnuchungen ui*f d*n Lthtntmognttumm unJ Jos HelUttien, Bronner. Frankfort, 
1811; Kcmcr, GtstKUhti SonvwntsUt Draun. Carlsruhc. 1824. 

• Rdcheidwch, PkyfikaUKKt-phytiolo^ih* CfRtcrrucAunfen. Vieueg, Braun- 
schadg. 184J; Rddicnbadi, D€rs<ntiuv« Mtntth unJtttn Vethalun lum OJ, Coita, 
Stuttgart, i8jj; Rdcltcnbach, OJisck-magntthcha Brieft, Cotta, Stuttgart, tSjC; 
Rdchcnbach, Aphontman Ciaf Stntiiititit unJ OJ, OraumUDcr, Vienna, 1 867. 

• /V. de Rodus, LafluiJa Ju megnitUtura, a summary of the experiments of Baron 
Rdchcnhach in its physical and physiological properties. Carri, Paris, 1891. 

• Scliopctduucr, AnimalutAtr Mognatumiu unJ kfogla, ^Ueber den NVtllcn in dcr 
Natut), Ed. Frauenttadf, Brockhauf,Leiprig, iSjC; Scliopcnliaucr, (i)*Transccndcnic 
Spekubuon titer die anschdncmle Absiddidtkeit ira Sclucksale dcs Cinzelncn;* 
(i) ‘Vetvuclt ober Cduefscltcn und '•fas damlt ausammcnlilngt.’ Parerga und 
Parahpomcna, Ed. Frauenuadi, Ldpdg, i<f 1. 
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III. h ypnotism: braid (1841) 

7 BraidUm , 

While ilie rescarclics of Rciclienbach seemed to confirm Mesmer s 
theory, an important discovery by James Braid, a octor m 

Manchester, came to side with tlie supporters of die imaginauon 
theory and settle, finally as they thought, tlie dispute between the 
fiuidists and the animisis. In 1841 Braid, trying to repro uce 
experiments of the magnetizer Lafontaine, convinced lumself that, 
if the subject could no longer open his ep and went to 
stared at, it was simply because of fatigue. The same 
obtained by die subject staring at a bright object. is new 
producing 'nervous sleep’ was nearly always success u wi > 

cliildrcn and even animals. But success was most requen 
subjects who had the greatest power of concentrauon The sleep 
obtained was identical with that which resulte ro , gtatres 
fixed gaze of die magnedzer, that is to say it s . , f 

from the lightest dissociation up to catalepsy involving loss 

“"sccoTiily, Braid found that during die hypnotic '^ep ^e subject 
expressed an emotion corresponding to y obey 

made to take up. Finally he ascertained f ^ f-jonce’ By 

any order -coming from a pemon in whom he J 

this last observation Braid returned to the support 

and Bertrand, who attributed all the effects o o^gry 

imagination. From this point of view the value "f 
would be secondary; 35 “*eonf of suggestion, 

importance is still great if considere , existence of a 

but as a theory „ magnSsm, somnambulism and 

specialized mental state, commo g nprmmral ohenomena 

suggestibility. Although 

reported by die to ‘a heightening of 

inexplicable happenings predecessors, 

mental funcuons or power 

belong to metapsychics.^ was, brilliantly 

‘ J. Braid, Neurhypnolo^, ^l^i^Landon, 1843; J- 
witli animal magnet.sm, tl,e nature and cause of Je 

ov.r xhe Body, an others to a new imponderable, ChurcluU. 

attributed by Baron Reichenbach ana 
London, 1846. 
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analysed by Durand de Gro s. who called Braidism proper hy^o^, 
SndsuroSion ideoplas^ lt has been left for our contemporaries to 
do justice to this unrecognized innovator. Durand de Gros was able 
to_show that mes merism , hypnotism and' sug gestion w e thrg 
distiiTct processesT 'and that any physical impression could~be 
replaced by a mental one. Finally he was the first to demonstrate the 
division of the personality, and human and animal multiple 
personality.^ 

8 Blchet and Hypnotism 

Braidism had no success in France and England. It was Charcot who 
revived it, but without recognizing it. However, isolated observers 
confirmed its truth. For example Dr Azam, in 1859, Slaving repeated 
Braid’s experiments on hysterical patients, noted the agreement of 
physical attitude with emotional state, and hyperaesthesia of the 
senses: the ticking of a watch was heard at a distance of 8 or 9 metres, 
and the warmth of a hand was felt 40 centimetres from the back.* 
Otherwise, Braid’s ideas were considered too mystical and hyp- 
notism was only applied to surgical practice. Finally it was 
completely abandoned, as animal magnetism had been, and fell into 
the hands of charlatans. "When Czermak in Austria and Preyer in 
Germany proved that it was possible to hypnotize an imah — hens.^ 
rabbits, frogs, cray fish* — most of the doctors and physTologists in 
France saw only fraud in the phenomena of hypnotism. 

It was to Charles Richet’s credit tliat he exposed the weakness of 
such an accusation. In 1875 wliile still a student, he published a 
paper on induced somnambulism in which, while rejecting 
mesmerism, he stated that the hypnotic sleep was a natural physio- 
logical state in which intelligence was often heightened. In a series 
of articles he reviewed die assessment of the early magnetizers, and 
became the leader in France of the great movement to rehabilitate 
psychical research.* 

^ Dunnd de Gros (Dr Philips)} EUctroJynamitme vital, or llic physiological 
relations of mind and matter sliotsu by new experiments and a critical study of llic 
nmous sjstem, BailUire, Paris, j*5 j; Durand de Gros, Dr Philips, Court thiari^ut tt 
prailjut Jt IratJitmt, or h) pnotisin considered in relation to psydiology, patliology, 
and iu applications to medidne, surgery, forensic medidne and education, Bailliire, 
Paris, 1S60. 

* Ata m , L'/t^pnotumt tt I* tlljaullfmtnt Jt la ptnonnaGti, Dailll^re, Paris, 1887; 
^%cw cdn. Alcan, Paris, 1 89a. 

> Prefer, Dit EruJtckur.gJu Hjr[,nodimut,V*t\K\,lUt\in, 1881. 

* Ou\^&.ti,L‘ka.-rvnt *trinitSS£tnet,fsXaTt, Paris, 1883. 
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9 The Conflict of the Two Schools 

Charcot, already famous for Ills researches on the nervous system, 
and c-specially the spinal cord, undertook a metliodical study o 
hypnotism. I le attempted to give an e-xact description of its pliysiral 
symptoms, sucli as muscular conuactions. In this way he stated his 
famous law of die three characteristic states of 'major hypnotism : 
the lethargic state, die cataleptic state, and die somnam u isnc 
state. ‘Minor hypnotism’ showed only mental 
communication to Uie Academy of Science, 
signal for numerous experimenters in France and ° 

work. Everywhere die tliree states were easily repro uce . 

attentive observers distinguished intermediate stat^, o w j 
number continued to increase until it was realized tliat an unhrai 
number could be found. r at 

In .884 Dr Bcrnhcim, a Professor of die Facul|y " 

Nancy, published a monograph* in which he '^ved die thco«s 
which had been suggested in die days of ““Sed *era- 

abbi Faria, Beruand and Noizet, and 
peudcally in .88fi by anodier Nancian Dr “It. 
theories explained hypnotic sleep by inclination 

Bernheira proclaimed the presence m man Hvonotism, 

for an idea to give rise to an act more or less 

Uke somnambulism, was nodiing but a suggesuon “ 

mind. On this theory it would be as frequent 
as widt hysterics, with men as wi* BTrrfiSm’s 

. occurrence would j^cloped this idea without 

collaborators, Liegeois ^d . destroyed 

completely agreeing with hi , ^ 

Charcot’s theory after a coi^ of hysteria, and 

maintained that the hypnouc s eep Finally they estab- 

was as namral Phy->°®j"y "ty phe;ome„a" crer.ed by 
lished diat the *ree e SalpetriSre was only a 

suggesuon, and B,e mdition of the magneuzers. 

d’hypnotisme, 1822. ^ypnorijui et d Paris» 

New ihe point 

» Liebeault, Le sommeii et 
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10 psychological Automatism 

From this time tlie search for a physiological foundation for tlie 
hypnotic state was given up; it was now considered only from the 
psychological point of view. Pierre Janet, who is allied in tliis 
respect to the Richet school, applied himself to the study of sugges- 
don not as idea, hut as acuon, and lie showed the incomplete 
character of tlie actions suggested.' Unadapted to tlie total experience 
of tlie subject, they show an automatic and even unconscious 
character, when the subject does not realise, even at tlie time of 
carrying them out, that he is doing so. They also show all the 
characteristics of compulsions. At the same time, Janet showed that 
the phenomena of suggestion are independent of the hypnotic state, 
for ‘suggestibility can be quite complete without connection with 
artificial somnambulism, and can be totally absent in a state of 
complete somnambulism; in brief its variations do not occur at the 
same time and in the same way as those of this state\ As for 
hypnotism, he defined it as: ‘a temporary alteration of the mental 
snte of an individual, artificially induced by anotlier person and 
sufficient to bring about dissociations of personal memory’. He 
admitted that hypnotism is one of the symptoms of hysterical 
neurosis. This observation had already been made by die early 
magnetizers. But fatigue, emotion and poisoning can produce a 
lowering of psychological tension and disintegration of conscious- 
ness.* 

It The Subconscious and* I deoplasty^ 

In tins brief study of hypnotism, we have still to mention two 
names which r^-ill recur when we come to tlie period of psycliical 
rescarcli proper: Myers and Ochorowicz. Giving great scope to die 
theory of the unconscious life of die mind, Myers expressed die 
opinion that ‘a current of consciousness flov.’S round us, below the 
threshold of ordinary life, and diis consciousness includes unknown 
powers of which hypnotic phenomena give us an elementary 

* P. emy on the experimental ps)dioIogy of 

the lo»er form* of mental act»Mcy, Alcan, Paris, 16S9. 

•P. Janet, A/tjf mtAi^ AyiUri^t, x voL Ruett, Paris tB9t-94; P. Janet, 
Aorwei »i iUu j£im, L Eaperitnccial obscnataona on diuuibancc* of the uill» 
aitcr.ik«S metnory and emotions and on »!« treatment of objcvUoni; P. Jancr, 
lUyroiti, Ramaarion, Pans *9091 P. Janet, £« mrXjtivu J 

Akan, Pans 1911. 
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example*. He considered superior those phenomena whicli Janet 
declared to be pathological and inferior; putting forward the idea 
that ‘automatism is not simply a regression, but an advance, and 
hysteria borders on genius’.^ 

Ocliorowicz contested Bernheim’s statement that no one can e 
put to sleep against his will. He established die existence of the 
‘hypnotic susceptibility’, and showed diat if this is high enougi, a 
person can be hypnotized against his inclination and even wi tout 
his knowledge. He finally de%'eloped with gr^t ener^ die theory 
of ‘ideoplasty’, diat is to say die power of an idea 6xed m le min 

while the higher tendencies are weakened.® _ 

A notable psycliologist, Alfred Blnet, laid great emphasis on the 
effects of dtis type of suggestion. He diought e '^s a 
justified in saying diat suggestion can make anything appen . 
studied in particular hallucinations, movements and acnons, an 
paralysis of sensibility and movement. In die cou^ o 
he observed diat hypnoric sleep was closely re ate to 
sleep, and diat hypnotism was not ade^ately J,. 

characteristic of automatism. In die study of changes o P® . * 
of such great importance for psychical research, w . , w , 

undertookwiUigreatimpartiality,hewasinagreementwithMyerss 

ideas rather dian with those of Pierre Janet.® jprHnp 

In 1892, with Charcot's death, hypnousin began to decto 
Studied exclusively by doctors and used for therapeu p ^ » 

it did not reveal ik paranormal features, because 
admit that such existed. The reaction against the 
it necessary to eliminate any snspicton of tite 
were disa^eements about the 

been resolved. Freud, developing P-'- ^r/Jf^'^^^Ttite 

only psychological 

placing too much importance up . d™ jpit. VoL 7, Partio; 

VoL 8, Pam aa yad voL.LorEmims, 

Human Personality anJi^ S rnentaU. Doixi, Paris, 1887. 

* J. Ochorowicz. „r,ti Alcan. Paris. 1892. 

♦But compare P. 

Paris,i908. ^ V , Dcut«cke,Lei«5g,i?«’-Also:'MeapsyAologi«be 
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hysteria has physiological causes in the brain. Finally Babinski 
originated his theory of pithiadsm in which hysteria is only 
suggestion, autosuggestion, imitation or simulation. Thus, a century 
after animal magnetism, the psychological medicine descended from 
Braid found itself in a state of deadlock. Isolated research workers 
such as Dr B^rillon made gallant attempts to raise hypnotism from 
the disrepute into which it had fellen.*- 


IV. spiritualism: allan kardec (1848) 


12 Tabu Turning and the Spirits 

Let us go back to the parting of the ways from which we have 
traced the development of Braidism, to consider another branch of 
psychical research. The reign of animal magnetism was hardly over 
when a new subject of curiosity came to dominate current thought. 
It amved strai^t from America. In 1847, in ^ small town called 
Hydesville in New York State, a certain house was the scene of 
strange phenomena which had already put its occupants to flight. 
Their place had been taken by a family named Fox, including some 
y^ng girls who amused themselves by trying to solve the mystery. 
There were raps which sounded in the walls and furniture, and 
seemed to be inteUigently controlled. If questions were asked aloud, 
^ere were given by means of an improvised alphabet. The 
invisible rapper claimed to be the spirit of a man murdered and 
buned in the house; he gave the name of his murderer as well as 
i^own pieces of information which were subsequently verified, 
s r^ght others, and the family moved to Rochester and 

^ York, accompamed by its little troupe on the other 
sid^ whose members had given up shaking houses to their foun- 
danons, and now courteously consented to converse with selected 
persms through the mediation of a light tahle-foot. Thus Spiritism 


, cxtmordmary rapidity. In England, under the 
amh.guous name of •spiritualism’, in France tSd in Germany, 
mediums were discovered tn their thousands, and stances were held 
m every drawing-room. Tables were turned, and chairs, and hats. 
The language of the spints progressed. They were no longer 
sausfied to answer yes or ‘no’, or to compose sentences by making 
a number of taps corresponding to tile position of each letter in tlic 
* Dr Bdnlloa, La ttUnet thjrpnodtmt , Jom-e, Pari*, i ^7. 
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alphabet. Now pencils were dcd to table-legs or to simple 
planclieltes, and llicy wrote for themselves. Better still, the medium 
held die pencil and tliey directed his hand. In this way they ^ve 
die most various messages, from cooking recipes to lofty reflections 
on the immortality of die soul and die beneficence of Providence. 
Joan of Arc and Napoleon graciously condescended to mamlest 
themselves. Tliere were solemn spirits and facetious onesj there 
were even obscene ones. Tliese last were evil spirits rom ow 
spheres, whicli manifested diemsclvcs especially in haunted houses, 

sucliasthe vicarage of Cideville, whose dirilling story, pu is e m 

185 1, went round die world.^ 

TliU ‘epidemic of spirits’, as die Marquis de , 

paper which he communicated at diis time to le ca ^ ^ 
Science, alUiougli providing entertainment for many P P ’ 
stimulaled others to serious moral reflections and mmated a tel gtous 
movement wliich has condnued to grow nnnl the Pf=^" 

What is die use of talking wid, die dead, unless one *nv™ n 

an unquesdonable rule of life? The St Paul of this 

M. Rivail, who took die name of Allan ‘ 

of fifty-four, he wrote, at the dictation of the ^visiblea. 

ofthi Spiriu,^ which was translated into every S oarticular 

is still the crcuh of the spiritist faith, wrote othera, P 

Ue Book of, he MeJiume? aoo,ooo copies of his works have 

"S K-*- -i” £ 

romantic and humanistic phraseology ' j^te with 

meraphysics, by asserting f 

this way smoothed the path of psychical research. 


I De MirviUe. -P— fivoL *** 
deSucy, tUsespriu, Denni,Pans, iSj?. 


de leuTt mafiifestations dtvertet, Vrayet 
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the Old "World. But an explanation had to be found for tables which 
turned and leapt like living things. They then called to mind the 
explanation given by the distinguished Chevreul, a score of years 
before, for the movements of the ‘exploring pendulum’. This 
pendulum consists of a weight suspended by a thread, the free end 
being held between the fingers. From ancient times, this has been 
used as a divining instrument. When it is held over a disc with the 
letters of the alphabet on it, the pendulum swings by itself, and 
indicates successively letters which, taken together, give tlie reply 
to a question put to it. His personal experience had convinced 
Chevreul that the subject’s wishes played some part in this 
phenomenon. By a well tiiought out series of arguments, he decided 
there was ‘a special kind of muscular movements performed without 
conscious awareness’. In this way the subject could work the 
pendulum and answer his own questions without knowing it. 

On March 21, 1853, the Academy of Science became interested in 
two papers, one on ‘The use of the divining rod in the search for 
underground water’, the other on ‘The rotationary movement of 
tables’. These papers were submitted to the scrutiny of a commission 
of which Chevreul was spokesman. This gave rise to the famous 
book, published in the following year, in which the great chemist 
applied his hypothesis of small unconscious movements to three 
lands of phenomena: the exploring pendulum, the divining rod and 
table-turning.^ Chevreul refused to admit tiiat 'Superintelligence*, 
as the sceptic Bersot called it, was shown in these cases. He certainly 
expl:uned how the movements of the pendulum, rod and tables were 
caused, but he did not explain at all why these objects should 
possess knowledge superior to that of the person who was 
unconsdously directing their movements. Once more tlie fear of 
the supernatural! 

Tlie scientific world adopted Chevreul’s theory, while the 
general public was won over by the spiritists. Anotlier theory 
slipped in betvr’een the two when, in the same year, 1854, the 
entltusiastlc and memorable book by tite Count de Gasparin was 
published,* in whicli he ascribed Ute turning of tables to tlie 
magnetic fluid or to some similar agent. His cntliusiasm for Iiis 

1 Q>c\rcul, Z?<4i ^B'^tnJt^inatairtfJuptnJuUtxplornuurtldttuhUstourruintet, 

* A. de Ciipifin, £>« tourtiMUt, Ju wmtuultt tn ginital tipriu, i \ ol., 

Denm,Pjiu,i8j4. 
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theories blinded Chcvreul to the fact dial tables sometimes raised 
themselves wJien no one ivos touching them. Gasparin clearly 
established diis phenomenon by sprinkling die table widi flour 
before the experiment. He stated unequivocally: ‘The nervous 
system of tables is not supposed to be impressionable, diey are 
hardly likely to be carried away by their imagination; therefore, 
when they rise under the action of my hand which is not touching 
them, it is certain that they are obeying a physical force which is 
determined by my will’. This was an unassailable argument, but it 
clashed at once with scientific preconception. ‘If I saw a straw 
moved by the action of my ■wall,* the physicist Foucault exclaimed 
dramatically, ‘I sliould be terrified. If die influence of mind upon 
matter does not cease at die surface of die skin, diere is no safety left 
in die world for anyone.* 

Besides this, Gasparin's demonstration made the mistake of 
reopening the old controversy of animal magnetism wliich had been 
closed by a final verdict from the Academies. Rts judicata / they 
replied to diis bold observer, and, in spire of the weighty evidence 
of Professor Thury of Geneva University,^ they rejected movement 
wjtliouc contact, while the spiritists rejoiced at the discord in the 
camp of the unbelievers. 

14 Spiritualism in England, America and Germany 
In die United States, the miracles of the Fox sisters, soon reproduced 
by other mediums, aroused a tremendous reaction. The ‘spiritualists' 
met in iSja in a gigantic convention at Cleveland. They petitioned 
the Senate to arrange a scientific investigation. The newspapers 
announced ‘a religious and social revolution’, a new era in the 
history of the world. Judge Edmonds, President of the Senate, 
revealed that he was a medium and preached the new gospel.® The 
phenomena became more and more wonderful. The spirits allowed 
themselves to be seen and even daguerrotyped. But die sdentfsts 
were not so ready to believe in them. The Rev. Malian, first 
President of Cleveland University, supported die theory of magnetic 
fluid 3 In 1 8 5<S Dr Hare, a lecturer at die University of Pennsylvania, 
published a series of experiments showing that objects could 

» Tliury, tournantes, eontUeriu au pmnt de vue de la phytiqui gaierale, 

D«.er. N.W York, .853; C Hogm. 
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increase in -weight under the influence of spirit forces. In this he 
anticapated the work of Crookes.^ 

In England, Daniel Dunglas Home, a remarkable medium, 
exdted public interest on his return from America.” He not only 
produced all possible kinds of movement at a distance, but he 
materialized spirits. The great naturalist Russel Wallace, the 
forerunner of Darwin, -was one of the first scientists to study ‘tlte 
scientific aspect of the supematurar, and to give lus support to 
spiritualism.* His esomple did not convince all his colleagues in the 
Royal Society, but it persuaded the London Dialectical Society, 
vmder the presidency of Sir John Lubbock, to study the phenomena 
attributed to spirits. He also convinced William Crookes. The 
British National Assodacion of Spiritualists was founded in 1873. 
Among its founders -was the Rev. Stainton Moses who, eleven years 
later, established the London Spiritualist Alliance, which is today 
die most influendal English spiritualist organization. 

In Germany the first American mediums were disembarking at 
Bremen and Hamburg. They found public opinion prepared by the 
story of the Seeress of Prevorst. Dr Kemer, who continued to 
publish his Prevorst Papers in collaboration with Eschenmayer, had 
brought out, in 1853, a study of Somnambulist Tables.* But learned 
sdeniific circles were slow to take nori^ of these phenomena. It -was 
not until 1877 fltat Zollner carried out his experiments -witli the 
medium Slade.® Five years before, Aksakof had founded the 
Psyzhischt Stu£en, and the belief in spiritism spread so widely that 
the famous follower of Schopenhauer, Eduard von Hartmann, 
published in 1885 a sensational litde book® in which he explained the 
phenomena of spiritism by unconsdous somnambulism. Aksakof 
published a spirited reply,’ daimlng to base his arguments on 


^ Hare, Exptnmtntal ImidgoBons of tAe Spirit Afa/iljistaucnt, demonstratii'g die 
exiitence of spiriu and thdr communicaiion ^-iih momls. Partridge, Philadelphia, 
1855. 

* D. D. Home, //KjJ!e«ro/Afrii/e, Tinsley, London, 1863. 

» A- Russel Wa^, TAt SiitnafieAtptetoftAt Suptrnaturaf, Farrah, London, 1 866. 

* J. Kemer, DU tomnamiultn TucAt, Ebncr Stuttgart, 1853, Ed. Freimark, Baum, 
Pfullingen, 1911. 

»T. ZSllner, ‘Die tian&cendantalc Phystk und die sogenannte Plulosophie', 
Wluau. AhAondL VoL 1 to 3, Loprig, 1878^ New edn. Tlschner; Vitru Dimwion 
unJ OlliJurmur, Mutze, Leiprig, 1913. 

* Hartmann, Friedrich, Dcrlui, 1883. 

' A Ak s a k of, AnvnUrM unj Spiritumut, VutuAt tintr krituehtn PrCJung der 
mtJhjrliUtiAdJX PkSnomtft*, Leipxig, 1890. 
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notliing but facts. A counter-reply was published.^ Finally the 
philosopher K. du Prel, in a series of very learned works, became 
the champion of ‘scientific’ spiritism.* 


15 * Scientific* Spiritum 

We may say tliat from 1870 onwards tlie history of spiridsm 
overlaps with that of metapsychics, as the spiritists made increasing 
use of experiments and were no longer satisfied to make the spmts 
give them instruction and advice by talking or writing. Howev^, 
religious spiritism maintained and even extended its gromd m 
countries with a strong religious tradition, such as “Ot^. 
Influential periodicals and countless books assured the faithful of 
the certainty of communication with the dead, and several ecdesi- 
astics, statesmen and distinguished scientists bold y 

their belief. But they did not accept entirely the gospel accordmg to 

Allan Kardec, and there was a nonconformist spu^ni wtath 

rejected the dogma of reincarnation, fc 

interesting to compare ‘The Book of the Spuits - v 

Moses’ ‘Spirit-teachings’, both dictated by *e Unsera. 

followers of Kardec made considerable effort to 

unity, and on their initiative the Intemanonal 

was founded in 15x3, under the presidency of Su Arthur Conan 

°?nLnce,the/ievaer^inVe,foundedbyKardecin.8^8^^^^^^^^^^^ 

for a long time to maintain ortitodoxy among ■'= 
readers. His disciples also applied themselves 

in their books. But certain spinmaUsts, such IK Crau 3 jrinsts 

the essential points. 

e Phantome, Lepzig» 


1 Harenana. DU Gd.u,hroJ^’ ' 

Friedrich, 1891. J,m GeMcu der GektunwuswcAaften, 2 l^pvS> 

1900. 
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V. metapsychics: crookes (1870) 

. 16 First Metapsychic Enquiry 

Metapsychics begins with Crookes, but Crookes’s work arose out 
of the very serious enquiry carried out by the London Dialectical 
Society in 1869.' This enquiry held fifty seances and arrived at the 
following conclusions: 

*1. Sounds of very various kinds, appearing to come from the 
furniture, floor and walls of the room, and often producing 
vibrations which can be felt, appear to occur without being caused by 
muscular or mechanical actions; 

‘2. movements of heavy bodies occur witliout mechanical force or 
any muscular action by the persons present, and often without any 
contact or relation to anyone; 

*3. these sounds and movements often occur in the way and at the 
time desired by the sitters; by means of a simple code of signals, 
they give answers to questions and dictate alphabetically coherent 
messages; 

*4. the replies and messages obtained in this way are, for the most 
part, of a trivial nature; but they sometimes reveal facts which are 
known to only one of the sitters; 

‘5. the phenomena require arbitrary conditions; we note above all 
that the presence of certain people seems to be necessary to tlteir 
production, while others hinder it, but this does not seem to depend 
on the belief or scepticism of the persons in question with regard to 
the phenomena; 

‘6. nevertheless, the production of phenomena is not made certain 
by the presence or absence of any particular person.’ 

It is interesting to reproduce this memorable statement, which 
was the first scientific recognition of metapsychics. The committee 
was unanimous about the facts mentioned in the report; but others, 
such as apparitions of hands and faces, spontaneous playing of 
musical instruments, invulnerability to red-hot coals, apports of 
flowers and fruit into a closed space, description of future events, 
etc., were only accepted by some of the enquirers. 

17 The Experiments of Crookes 

In England, as everywhere else, the scientists were in disagreement. 

^Report on Spiritualum of tk* Commitut of tht London DiaUcrUal Society, 
Longmans, Londoo, 1871. 
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Professor Huxley had refused to take part in the enquiry because it 
did not interest Iiim. Lubbock, Tyndall and Carpenter remained 
sceptical. At tlieir invitation, William Crookes, a distinguished 
cliemist and phj’sicist, for thirty years a member of the Rojul 
Society, famous for liis discovery of thallium, his metliods of 
analysis, his preventive treatment for foot and mouth disease, his 
work on photography, die metallurgy of gold and silver, spectro- 
scopy, astronomy, etc., undertook she mondis later die study o 
spiritualism. . , 

Knowing of die astonishing experiences of Lord Adare with 
D. D. Home,i he decided to study diis medium. After the very first 
experiments he wrote: ‘I am unable to give an opinion on the cause 
of the facts which I have wimessed; but dut certam ph^i^l 
phenomena, such as the movement of material objects an e 
production of sounds resembling electrical discliarges, occur m 
drcumstances in which diey cannot be explained by any aw o 
physics known at present, is a fact of which lamas cenam 
the most eUmcntaot facts of chemistry. My saendfic ^ 

consisted of nothing but a long series of prease observanon , 

I should Uke it to be clearly understood that the facu which I am 
asserting now are the result of the most careful r^ear . 

- We rtfer our readers to his sober and well-wntten ^ 

description of the way in which, for the first tme, p^ i P , 
mena were submitted to precise laboratory me o s. roo 
ingenious apparatus for his experiments. He obs^ed 
weight of bodies Physta^o^mm and^^P 

on an accordion enclosed m a metal cage. ^ force 

himselfas to its nature, he gave the name o 1870 until 

the existence of which he had just demonstrate . 

1873, Crookes continued to carry out ongina . j^ly 

same precision, but outside spiritualist circles where, 
said, he was admitted *as a stranger might have been P ^ j 
wimess the mysteries of Eleusis, or a pagan to contempt e y 
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classes; movements of heavy bodies with and without contact, raps 
and other noises, change in die weight of bodies, dematerialization 
of matter, luminous apparitions in the form of clouds or human 
limbs, reading through opaque bodies, and direct writing by means 
of a pencil which moved without anyone holding it. 

With a medium no less remarkable, Florence Cook, he asserted 
that he had obtained a phenomenon more wonderful than any of die 
preceding: die appearance of a being of great beauty, a woman 
apparendy alive and in no way resembling die entranced medium; 
who walked, talked, allowed herself to be photographed and 
disappeared suddenly when the medium awoke. This mysterious 
being called herself Kade King, and said that she had left earthly 
life and could only return in this materialized state for three years. 
Indeed, she vamshed to return no more on May 21, 1874, after 
giving to die sitters a lock of her hair and a fragment of her white 
dress. She had given instructions for the treatment of her medium, 
beside whom she had often showed herself, and who had begged her 
to stay. At a sdentific conference, twenty-four years later, the great 
scientist, at the height of his fame, declared solemnly that he had 
nothing to retract. But he did not embrace the spiridst faith, and one 
may read in his phraseology that he admitted the possibility of other 
explanations. In any case, he alwa^ observed and reasoned in a 
sdendfic manner; the Crookes of thallium and the cathode rays is 
inseparable from the Crookes of Kade King.^ 

18 The English and American S,P.R, 

Meanwhile Crookes’s experiments had sdrred the curiosity of the 
sdentific world. Russel Wallace wrote on the miracles Crookes had 
observed.® Professor William Barrett, formerly Tyndall’s tutor, did 
not hesitate to publish experiments on the communication of thought 
without sensory means, and he started the attempt to form an 
assodation to study these phenomena. He succeeded, thanks to the 
help of Stainton Moses, C. C. Massey, Myers, G. J. Romanes, etc., 
and on February zo, iS8z, the Sodety for Psychical Researdi 
(S.P.R.) was founded, wltich has since played an important role in 
the history of metapsychics. Its first President, Henry Sidgwick of 
Cambridge, announced in these words the aims of tlie Sodety: 

* W. Crookes, ’Notes on Stances with D. D. Home*, Proe. S.PJt, VoL 6, Part 16. 
1889. 

* A. Russel Wallace, On AfiracUs anJ MoJtrn London, 1873. 
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*We must accumulate facts upon facts, add experiment to experiment 
not argue witli sceptics about tlie tnitli of sucli or such an isolated 
fact, but repose our conviction upon the proof whicli seems to 
result from the whole. . • . We must place the incredulous in the 
following dilemma: either to admit that the phenomena are 
inexplicable, at least by them, or to accuse the investigators of lying 
or dishonesty, blindness or faulty memory, that is to say 
intellectual and moral defects whicli are only compatible with 


complete imbecility.*^ 

This programme was magnificendy carried out with the help of 
sdiolars such as Professor and Mrs Sidgwick, S. Stewart, Gurney, 
Podmore, A. J. Balfour, Crookes, William James, Myers, Ol^er 
Lodge, William Barrett, McDougall, F. C. S. Schiller, etc.* ^e 
S.P.R. has amassed an enormous stock of observation on telepathy, 
suggestion and hypnotism, clairvoyance and the subliminal facultis, 
automatic writing, apparitions of the living, and haunts. But it ^ 
perhaps been too preoccupied with mental phenomena to e 
neglect of the physical ones. Crookes himself advised his co eagues 


to persevere in this field. , , . , . 

A branch of the English S.P.R. was founded in the Uni ed 
States in 1884 by Hodgson, William James, Newcomb, Staidey 
Hall, Pickering, Peirce, Royce, etc. The pubUcauons of this Society 


are also important. 


19 Telepathy and Mrs Piper 1 j i. 

The combined efforts of psychical researchers 

> F^ch™» hav= b<». P«id»t of S.P.R.: Ch„los R.d.« {.905), 

HenriB€rgson(i9i3)andCammeFlamiiiario^i923)- Thoueht Trans- 

ference’, Pioc. VoL i, Parts 1 10 4, VoL 2, ^ 5 , » ^ ^ 

some experiments of thought transfetence , w* mnsference’ Proc. VoL 
SidgJSm,ri G. A. Smith. -Esperiments o. though . 884 i 

PaTt. .8,0; E. Gurney. P^ f. . 88 ,- 7 i 

F.W.H.Myets.-Automattettrtlmg-.i'w-yol.L.PW London. 

Gutney. Myers and Podmore. P/anmni soon after death’. Proc. 

.886; E. Gurney and My^ ’On ’Phanims of the dead’. 

VoL , Part .4. 

Proe. VoL 6, Part i6j F. W. H- Mye^ ^ and 20, 

contact occurring not in the pre^oe of a pai ^ f Ansel Bourne)’, Proe. VoL 7, 

1852; R. Hodgson. ’A tnse of double opLiments’. Pcoc. 

Pti .9. 289.: O. Lodge. -Some reeeM nSenee’. Proc. 

VoL 7. Part 20. .891; Johnson. ’Experiments in dtough. 

Proe. VoL 7, Part 19, 1891. 
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United States, France and Germany, established at tliis lime tlie 
existence of all forms of telepathy. In tlie English S.P.R., this was 
confirmed by the work of Gurney, Podmore and Myers (i88y). 
Richet, after six years of experiments, published a paper on thought 
transference, clairvoyance, diagnosis of internal illness, and the 
rapport of subjects with their magnetizers, etc.^ Ochorowicz 
demonstrated tlie e>astence of mental suggestion.^ In Germany, 
Dessoir, Schmoll and Sclirenck-Notzing® made attempts to study 
telepathy under hypnosis. Almost everywhere, psychic effects at a 
distance, transmission of ideas, sensations and purpose, were 
reported by numerous experimenters, and Pierre Janet himself 
quotes many cases of hypnotic sleep induced at distances varying 
from a few metres to two kilometres. 

The appearance in the United States of a great medium, Mrs 
Piper, stimulated new research into mental phenomena. Mrs Piper 
had no gift for physical phenomena, and her trances showed great 
similarity to the phenomena of ‘possession*. She was thoroughly 
studied from 1S84 onwards, by famous British and American 
psychologists and philosophers: Hodgson, Hyslop, William James, 
Myers, Barrett, Lodge, etc. All these scholars bore wimess to the 
remarkable powers of Mrs Piper. The experiments lasted for several 
years and were the subject of many reports.* While Hyslop and 
Lodge were convinced of the genuine incarnation of the personalities 
of the dead, Myers and James hesitated to pass judgment; but Mrs 
Piper’s gifts led them to new theories of psychology. They inspired 
Myers’s historic works on subliminal consciousness and human 
personality.® 

' C, Ridiet, ‘Relation de diverscs experiences Bur la transmission mentale, la 
lucidite et d’auties phenomencs non expUcablcs par les donn^cs scientifiques actuelles’, 
Proc. Vol. l,Part 13, 1888. 

* Ochotowicz, Dela Jugg«rf«o/imrnio/«,Doin,Paris, 1887. 

*^L Dessoir, ‘Experiments in muscle-reading and thought transference’, Proe. 
VoL 4, Part 19 and Vol. j, Part 13, 1887-88; A. Schmoll, ‘Experiments in thought 
transference’, Proe. VoL 3, Part 1,, 1887. Also Schmoll and Mabire, Proc. Vol. 5 
Part 12; Schrenck-Notzing, ‘Experimental studies in thought transference’, Proc. 
Vol. 7, Part i 3 , 1891. 

* Cf. in particular, R. Hodgson, ‘A reaini of observations of certain phenomena of 
trance’, Proe. Vol. 8, Part ai, 1892; William James, ’Report on Mrs Piper’s Hodgson- 
control’, Proc. Vol. 13, 1909; Mrs Sidgwick, *A contribudon to the study of the 
psychology of Mrs Piper’s trance-phenomena*, Proe. Vol. 28, 191J, a remarkable 
paper in uhich v. ill be found a bibliography of die subject. 

* F. W. H. Myers, Tkt Suiltminal Coateioutntjj, op. dt.; Human PersoruiUty and 
iu Survival of Bodily Dtath^ op. dt. 
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Anotlier medium, Mile Heline Smitli, was studied by die 
psychologist Theodore Floumoy of Geneva, who showed how 
‘subliminal romances* are developed, and gave a plausible explanauon 
of spiritist communicauons and memories of former lives. His book' 
marks an epocli in psycliical researcli. 

The study of clairvoyance in England and the United States was 
also advanced by odier remarkable mediums: Mrs Holland, Mrs 
Tliompson, Mrs Verrall, N*rs Leonard and Mrs Smead.^ The 
cross-correspondences and book-tests were developed from t e 
methods of Mrs Piper. 

The psychological interpretation of psychic phenomena 
assisted by the admirable studies of multiple personality ma e y 
Morton Prince and Walter Prince, as we shall see in the chapter on 

prosopopesis. . , 

The scientific study of mental phenomena was earned on mainly 
in England and the United States. In France, however, WarcolUer 
studied telepadty and Osty clairvoyance. 


20 Eusapia and Ectoplasm 

The study of physical phenomena, abandoned in England, was 
hardly any furtlier advanced in France, in spite of the 
and booli of the pioneering Dr Gibier.' About 
suddenly returned to the forefront of attennon with the discovery 

‘T. FIoumoy,C« a 

Floumoy, Floinoy. ’Esprits et mediumi-, 

psychology and a pamphlet, Kundig, * 

i.. Part St, 

a A Johnson, 'On the autoiiiaac UTiIiiig , Vnl Part Si" Lodge, Myers, 

1908; Addidonal papers: Prx- ay, -ihe nanre phenomena of 

V. Eeden, Wilsons, Piddmgton, Hodgson, Mrs Ve^ ^ ^ P of automatic 

Mrs Thompson', Free. Vol. 17, yoj, ■^exatninarion of boot-tests 

writings', Pror. Voh ao. Part ,3, t^l E- ^ lUaW.RSdter, 

obndnedinsitdngsnidthlrslamt^'.ft^ae 

Part78,i9i9- ... DuniUe, Paris, xS8<5, Nwed‘Uon 

* P. Gibier, Lc spinusme j„„,cendeniai physiology’, essay on *e saence 

1922; P. Gibier, ‘Analyse des Gibier, ‘Recherches sur Ics 

ofthefumre,Durville. Pa^^> et autxes phdnomcnes 

matdrialisanons de fantomes, peneir 
psychiques’,-t^n«. dtsse.p^ch., 190*- 
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of the striking medium, Eusapia Palladino. It was tlie famous 
Lombroso who brought her to public attention, at first against his 
inclination, as he did not believe in tliis type of phenomenon. 
Prompted by Professor Chiaia, he decided to visit tliis witch, whom 
he considered to be a case of hysteria. At the first sitting a table rose 
in the air, loud knocking was heard, and a bell, rising above die 
sitters, came and rang loudly among them. Lombroso, who was 
firmly holding Eusapia’s hands, felt his chair pulled away from him 
and invisible fingers touching his face. At a second sitting 
Lombroso saw, in full light, a small table sliding over die floor and a 
saucer full of flour turning itself upside down on a table without 
spilling a single grain. Astonished but convinced, die scientist 
wrote some months later: T am bewildered and regretful that I 
opposed so persistently the possibility of the facts known as 
*‘spiritist”;Isay "the facts”,becauselam still opposed to the dieory'. 
He tried to explain these facts by the hypothesis that, with persons 
in a hysterical or hypnotic state, the stimulation of certain brain 
centres produces a displacement and transmission of physical force.^ 
This stimulated many further experiments. All the workers in 
psychical research and many distinguished sceptics wished to form 
their own opinions of these extraordinary manifestations. Eusapia 
was invited all over Italy, France, England and Germany. In 1892 
she gave seventeen seances at Milan in the presence of Lombroso, 
Richet, Aksakof, du Prel, the physidsts Gerosa and Ermacora, and 
the astronomer Schiaparelli. These scholars conceded that ‘pheno- 
mena of an unknown nature* took place, which they could not 
explain. In one of these experiments Eusapia had been lifted up from 
her chair and put on to a table; lights, noises, breezes, touches and 
finger-prints were produced. In 1893 ^tid 1894, seances took place 
with Richet, Schrenck-Notzing and Lombroso. They obtained 
beautiful clay mouldings. Then Eusapia went to Warsaw, where she 
gave forty seances in the presence of Ochorowicz and the Polish 
sdentific elite; to Carqueiranne and the island of Ribaud, where 
Professor Richet introduced her to Sidgwick, Lodge and Myers; 
to Naples where she was studied by three experts in conjuring, 
Feilding, Baggally and Carrington; and to Cambridge, where she 
was unfairly treated by the representatives of the S.P.R. 

We must also mention the experiments of I’Agnelas (i895)> 


* C. Lombroso, RrrcrcAc fia^nomem e«^’nnVi>Tunn, 1909. 
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sponsored by Colonel de Rochas;* diosc of Genes (1901). carried 
out by the Professors Morselli and Porro;* those of ^e General 
Psychological Institute at Paris (1905-1908);* and finally those o 
Professor Bottazzi at Naples (.907),*. whidt confirmed the 

authentidty of Eusapia’s paranormal facultiK. 

After Eusapia, several other remarkable mediums: Snmslaw 
Tomczyk, sLslawa P.. Eva C, (Marthe Bemud), Ka*lem 
Goligfer, Franek Klouski. Gouzyck N.elsen, ^illy S-, Mam 
VollLt, and Mrs Silbert helped to advance the study 
phenomena in Europe. Besides the usual 
Lst of them also gave life-like 

Schrenck-Notzing* e.xperimented indefangably. They smdied, with 
(Maxnell and Mme Bisson), or ,'1 „_fo,ces. 

(Schrenck-Notzing), the raw matenal modelled by - j j ^ 

In t9.8 the International Metapsychic 

Paris which, under Dr Gele/s direcuon, made a speaal smOy 

a great advance in the \indersiandmg o indifference, the 

a distance. After half a cenmry °f ^oshb J 

tradidon of Crookes’s work was — “tS of dt= 

rarity of good physical mediums P , 

considerJlede«lopmentofe.xpenmentalmethDds. 

. A. de Roriias. ^ 

efrSili ^ 

; 5 jycA.,nos. 4 , 5,1907- d’EusapU Palladico * ® 

>J. Courder, -Reppon sur les OM^P 

psydtologique', B.IL /«<. ^ Hologie hmaaine’, Obseo^noM 

and experiments with EasapiaP ' ’ _ ^gleplasty. i ^ 

‘Refaences will be given in the dup>« o»“‘'P“ 0 ; AhtSn-ih”"- Studien zut 

.f^rNouing: jJLiti. .5WI T- 

Etfotschung der tciekinetisehen Vo^gJ R Schrenck-Nomt^ 

Afetaria/itatmtti Phancrunt; ^ Sehtenck-Notring. „„<1 to 

Teleplastie. R Reinhatdt, M'“^^^tder MQnrimer Umsetstu.nnd to 

Loadon, 1917- 
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VI. THE MODERN PERIOD 
21 The Situation in France 

The 1914-18 war caused a serious set-back to spiritism, since a 
negligible number of apparitions after death were observed in the 
facies of the millions of soldiers who fell on die field of battle, 
while the dramatic drcumstances of these ‘disincarnations’ should 
have created die most favourable conditions for survival, even if 
only temporary. On the other hand, psychical research had continued 
to make progress in spite of the resistance of scientific’ and 
philosophic prejudice. After the war it had a brilliant renaissance, 
particularly in France, following the demonstrations held in 1 922 by 
Dr Geley at the Metapsychic Institute in Paris, with the teleplastic 
medium Gouzyk. Eighty distinguished intellectuals were invited to 
the sittings and thirty-four of them, scholars, teachers, doctors, 
writers, etc., signed a statement asserting the reality of the phenomena 
of telekinesis, or movement at a distance. After Geley’s death, 
Dr Osty used infra-red rays with other mediums, which silenced the 
criticism aroused by the earlier stances with dim Ughting. 

The impression made by these results prompted some teachers at 
the Sorbonne, MM. Dumas, Pi^ron, Lapicque and Laugier, to try to 
verify them with the medium Eva (1922), and MM. Langevin, 
Rabaud and Meyerson to do the same with Gouzyk (1923). They 
declared the experiments a failure and even suggested Aat tlie 
medium had attempted fraud. A careful analysis of their statement 
did not, however, allow that conclusion to be drawn, and an 
understanding of the psychology of the mediums explained the 
failure, as we shall show later (55). This did not prevent Professor 
Charles Richet from presenting Ae Academy of Science with his 
TraiU de mitapsychique in 1922, or the Revue metapsychique from 
beginmng its brilliant career. 

iz Fhe International Conjerenccs 

A year earlier the first International Conference of Psychical 
Researim had taken place at Copenhagen under the aegis of Carl 
Vett. Many scholars took part, but there were still more of them at 
the second Conference whicli took place at Warsaw in 1913. 
National committees had been set up and papers selected. This 
conference took two important decisions: to maintain a clear 
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disiinciion between psydiical research and spiritism,^ and to define 
a terminology to describe phenomena. A committee was set up, or 
whicli the autiior was a member, but it never succeeded in estab- 
lishing a uniform international terminology, as is customary with 
other sciences. . 

Tlie tliird Conference teas held at Paris in I9i7> under me 
presidency of Charles Richel and with Professors Hans Driescli and 
Oliver Lodge among those present. It accepted about forty papers, 
some of tliem brilliant. The fourth Conference took place at 
witli Driesch presiding, in 1930, and tlie fiftli at Oslo in 1935* ^ 

was the last of these international meetings until after e secon 
World War, when they were resumed on American initiative. 

Tlie first post-war conference was arranged to take place at 
Utrecht in 1953, by the Parapsychology Foundauon of New York 
and by Professor Gardner Murphy, and only speaa ists were 
invited, mainly from Universities, who liad already d.sunguished 
themselves by their work and writings and who were known to u 
sound scientific metliods. About sixty members too ' part, 
gists, doctors, mathematicians and philosophers. Four ^ ^ 

were formed: Qaantintive Work. Psyehiamc and 
Aspects, Spontaneous Phenomena and Qu itaa^ 

Personality of Mediums. The question of surviya 
left aside but room was made for philosop ca ^ physical 
which in any case did not ^-as pkced 

phenomena were not touched upon. AJ with the 

on the phenomena en“mUrienlation of the 

pathology of the unconscious mind. 1 n g , , , _a,hpr than 

Conference thus justified the name f 

•metapsychics'. li is dierefom understood te 

French origin, as well as the favour of 

English-speaking countries, otI Whic’ had 

-parapsychology-. It prefe 'meta’, 

been made use of by the spiritists, wi 

. is dte deda„,io„ agreed 

International Conference saitidsm and psychic science; Declares 

is continually made in all counmes possible interpretadon of the facts, 

that the hypodtesis of bntnan sur»yal ^ be considered 

and that in the presott state 'Jpertaental nature of psychic 

definitely established; Asserts again the pos^tt^ _ 

science, whidtdoesnotdepend on 

■ P/ec... PorwrWwPuaa*"”". N™ 
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and that therefore it was important to further separate ourselves 
from them by relating the phenomena that we study to normal 
psychology in a wider and deeper perspective. 


23 Quantitative Parapsychology 

This unusual expression was used at the Utrecht Conference to 
describe a method of studying phenomena of extra-sensory 
perception limited to simple, unambiguous objects such as playing 
cards. Its great advantage is that it permits statistical evaluation of 
the results. Richet had already used it seventy years before in the 
early days of telepathy. A Professor of psychology at Duke 
University in the United States, J. B. Rhine, revived it to demon- 
strate extra-sensory faculties. He carried out card experiments with 
his students for several years, starting in 1930, and obtained 
mathematical proof of the reality of the phenomena. Better still, the 
comparison of curves enabled him to derive certain functional 
laws which had been qualitatively recognized by the early 
workers. 

Without disparaging his great services to parapsychology, 
espedally in obtaining scientific recognition, we may regret that 
Rhine coined a new terra, ‘extra-sensory perception*, which is 
unwieldy and implies a hypothesis even more than does Richet’s 
word cryptaesthesia’. The only accurate expression would be 
extra-sensory knowledge’. We shall continue therefore to use 
Boirac s word metagnomy^ which includes both telepathy and 
clairvoyance. We shall later discuss the limitations of the quanti- 
tative metliod, emphasizing that it cannot replace the methods of die 
early experimenters. Rhine has not inaugurated a new era of 
research, but he has brought to bear on the work new scientific 
arguments whidi are particularly convincing to those accustomed 
to work with statistics.' 

. arguments have not yet penetrated to the French psycholo- 
gists. Tliere w-as no representative of the French universities at the 
trc '' Conference. This arises perhaps from die present confusion 
m psyciical research in France. The Metapsydiic Insdtute has 
declined since the deadi of Charles Richet. Tlic research societies, 
hampered by die uneducated, spiritists and occuldsts, become more 


» PrwcipJ »orki of Rhine: Extia-umory Ptrctpilcn (19J4), Frontun cfiht 
Co Ytort (1940), TAi oftk, 
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and more unattractive to scientists. There are no serious publications. 

Tile centres of activity have shifted to the English-speaking 
countries, West Germany and Holland, where tlie University has 
set up a cltair of parapsycliology held by Dr Tenhaeif. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PHENOMENA 


I. CLASSIFICATION 
24 Dificulty of Classification 

There is considerable variety in jnetapsychic phenomena. W. 
Mackenzie counts forty-five kinds. MorselH distinguishes nine 
dasses and forty-two types among the physical phenomena of 
Eusapia Palladino alone, and admits that he has forgotten some. 
But these descriptions are based on superficial characteristics. 
Flournoy showed that the deeper characteristics of the phenomena 
cou d be classified from several points of view: genuine para- 
normality, intellectual content or meaning, psychological type, the 
state of the personality produdng them, their usefulness to the 
subject, and their relationship to his will. Now some of these 
classifications are unscientific and others inadequate. The most 
important of them, the psychological type, only leads to a superficial 
and even false classification, since we have to deal with the current 
prejudices about metapsychics. Thus the visions of hypnotic subjects 
ecome sensory hallucinations’, and the movements of tables 
‘Automatisms . It is useless to discuss phenomena of subjec- 
ting m lumistic impersonations and phenomena of ideation in 
ovit ° 1 ^ state. Finally, such a classification leaves 

miverltv'Si P which are sometimes inextricably 

An ^“bj^ctive phenomena. 

Dhenomnn^T ^ subject who produces the 

balf-sleep, more or less 
ihis tli(* nh apparently waking state. Besides 

spontaneously or mty result from a 
dMmlions '^“sif.caUon can be based on these secondary 
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15 The Classijications of Boirac and Maxwell 

More satisfaciory solutions to the problem must be found. In 1893, 
tlie philosopher Boirac divided die parapsycliic sciences into five 
groups: psychopathies (suggestion and hypnotism), cryptopsycUa 
(automatic writing, spiritism), psychodynamics (magnetism), telc- 
psychks (telepatity and clairvoyance), hyloscopics (influence ot 
matter on man, rliabdomancy).' 

Later he replaced this classification by a more exact on^ based on 
tile relationship 'witli known phenomena. Tlius he distin^is e 
AwjrtoiV phenomena, whicii seem to be explicable in terms of known 
forces^ magnetoid or elcetroid phenomena, which seem to mvo ye 
forces as yet unknown; and phenomena, which seem to 

involve paranormal forces. Tliese phenomena o not norma 
belong to our world, but break suddenly into it rom some reg 

ofexistencG distinct from tliat in which we ourseIv« ive. 

Boirac was the first to agree *at dus ^ soil no” 
classification, based on the nature of the phenomena. ^ j. . 

menonof clairvoyance, fore-xample, which does not requ 

explanadon and Veems to be a natural hum^ l“'^„t LcedtoS 
mysterious than any spiritoid phenomenon w 

w 

division LLeen material or physical ph^nom^na mmt 
phenomena.^ The first class included n-P^. " "O 
ments mthout contact (telekinesis), or ^ apparitions of 

explain them (parakinesis), apports or i ^ yisual^phenomena, 
objects, the passage of matter ‘ iinprints,^mouIdings 

(emanations, lights, forms, change of 

or drawings, change ofwei^tofojecB an As for 

temperature and spontmeous co the expression 

mental phenomena, that is to ray tho , , table-rappings, 

of an idea, dley are subdivided into: ^^ting wid. 

grammatology or spelling out o ran impersonations, 

or without mediation, direct wnti g, 


„ introduction and contnbuuon to the 

IE. Boirac, La p^-chologie incoanue. ^ g. 
experimental study of psychic sdence, ^can,Pj2^ otser^-adons and technique, 
» J. Maxwell. Researches, 

Alcan, Paris, 1903. 
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direct voice, various automatisms (crystal-gazing, telepathy, 

telaesthesia) and clairvoyance. 

26 RichcCs Classificadon 

In his TraiU d& Metaps^-chique} Richet continues to distinguish 
two main classes of phenomena, which he calls objective and 
subjective. Tlie first are external, perceptible by the senses and 
mechanical, physical or chemical in nature; they are not dependent 
on laws at present known and seem to have an intelligent character. 
These are; ‘movements of objects without contact, haunted houses, 
apparitions, photographable materializations, sounds, lights; and all 
tangible efJects accessible 10 oursenses*. 

Tlie subjective phenomena are exclusively mental. ‘We can 
accept them witliout making any cliange in the known laws of 
animate and inanimate matter, or of the various forms of physical 
energy — heat, light, electridty and gravitation — wliicli we are 
accustomed to measure.’ These phenomena seem to result from a 
‘mysterious faculty of knowing*, cryptaesthesia, unknown to 
classical psychology. It occurs under ccperimenal conditions as 
well as in a spontaneous form. Richet tends therefore to consider 
telepathy a special case of clairvoyance. Besides this, he omits most 
of Ma-well’s tj-pes of efiecis, because they are related to tlte classical 
abnormal psychology in that iliey involve automatism. 

Boirac had already declared himself opposed to this arbitrary 
exclusion. He called ‘parapsychic* all phenomena which had been 
already accepted by otTidal science (liypnotism, suggestion, 
division of consciousness) and the supernormal phenomena dls- 
co%'cred since animal magnetism. He reser\'cd the term ‘rneta psychics* 
for those which seemed to require an extra-natural cause.’ 

N^c may also criticize Ricltci’s definitions on the ground that in 
ps^cliical research Uiere is no introspection and therefore no 
subjccihe phenomena. For the cxpcrimcnicr, all phenomena arc 
objecu\e. 

27 Other ClssiiJieailorj 

To show how the problem of classification can be solved ditTcrcnily 
from diiTcrcnt points of view, e\cn without diifcrcnt liypojhcses, 

* E. Doif*:, AJcwi, P*ri^ j 91 C . 
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let us consider also the classifications of Lebiedainski' and 

Tile Polish melapsychist distinguished four groups •' 

change in the physical or mental state (ecstasy, ^ 

impersonation, etc.); supernormal perception 
voyance); supernormal action ofilieinmd onitsoum ° ^ 
etc., transposition of the senses, radiation “f P ' . j 

doubles, Lterialiiutions): supernormal action “f 
matter and energy outside its own onanism (p lysio ? , j^j^inski 
telekinesis, raps, demateriahzatton of matter, faculty 

explains all these phenomena in terms o our ’ faculty 

of dramatizing personalities (idcoplasty o le p y ^ , jje 

of transforming and shaping matter "Tentgy), 

faculty of traruiformingand emitting enet^CtdeopI^^ 

and the faculty of perceiving things which are not perceptib 

ihe senses. . u,.««tT,x.nfi of haunting 

Mackenzie, obviously impressed ® ^ recognized, 

whicli die above-mentioned wniers ha ‘^iuced phenomena, 
made a distinction benveen ^ the scope of the 

which corresponds distinction is some- 

subject's powers. While the suptrmedwmhnc 

■what artificial, he proceeds to p , £ach group is 

phenomena from the hiecrive phenomena, and 

subdivided in turn into static or s . r u three classes: 

dynaniicorobiectiveones.Fii.Uy,^^^^^^ 

the molar or mechanical type, m differentiate these last 

It may be objected that it is i . , physical phenomena m 
categoriL Further, it is Icgtca » 7,^ J Finally, dt= 

relation to energy and not only vocabulary of 

contrast ‘static-dynamic , ‘mental-physical’, "whic i 

mechanics, is less helpful ian e » psychological. 

is bettersJitedtoasdence which IS, above all, py 

.8 Towards a EatiormlClasslficaaon national 

rhe Warsaw Conference had been asked by tb 


. .j„„d,t»orkofll>rS«ainc 

> ^ “tlhvnow of Dr J. Ocho,o..=, 

national Conference held at arsaw „.ni and prohlem* 

universitaires, Paris, igM* Jfma Mediutnistic pheno 

> W. Mackenzie, Mctaps,chca »9*3- 

the subconscious, Ub.disaenzeelett. Rome, 9 
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committee to give an opinion on Ae expediency of a classification.^ 
It limited itself to ratifying the general division into mental and 
physical phenomena under tlie names of metapsychology (or 
parapsychology) and metapsychophysics (or parapsychophysics) 
■without entering into detail and without denying that compound 
phenomena occur. We shall conform to this classification which is 
likely to stand unchanged so long as psychology and physics 
remain separate sciences. We shall distinguish therefore a mental 
metapsychics and a physical metapsychics. 

Mental metapsychics will include the two large sections of 
telepathy and clairvoyance (metagnomy). We shall add to tliese a 
third group, that of prosopopesisy which bears a certain relation to 
what Boirac called splritoid phenomena, because they are derived 
from what is known in pathological psychology as ‘division of 
personality’. We are in agreement with this author’s view that these 
phenomena should not be excluded from parapsychology, in whicli 
they play a leading part. As for the remainder, it is impossible to 
distinguish bect^'een paranormal and abnormal psychology, because 
this division is an artificial one resting on preconceived ideas. As 
soon as it is admitted that two persons can communicate without 
sensory means, telepathy will be classed as a psychological fact. But 
a provisional distinction must be made between the normal and 
abnormal. A study of the unconscious activity of the mind is an 
indispensable preliminary to parapsychology and the International 
Warsaw Conference was justly concerned not to separate them. We 
have therefore united under the name of prosopopesis all phenomena 
in whicli new psychological personalities occur (automatic speech 
and writing, impersonadon, possession, etc.). 

In considering physical phenomena we shall accept, as a working 
hypodiesis, tliat tiiey are due to a substance issuing from the living 
body and under die control of die mind. We shall dius bring die 
facts of animal magnetism (whicli Boirac called hioactinism) together 
widi the facts of matenalization. We shall show diat they are 
governed by the law of ideoplasty.Nevetdieless we shall distinguish 
the phenomena of telergy, or the medianical, physical and chemical 
effects of die psycliic force, from die phenomena of teleplastyy in 
whicli the psycliic force models moving forms whicli give the 
illusionoflife. 


* Tlie Confetmcc uiunlmoutly adopied live report of its committee whidt uas 
composed of MM. Lebicddr.sU, SdincndfNouing and Rcrs£ Sudre, cons encr. 
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29 Dejinhlon of Metapsythlcs 

These categories cover all psycliical rcsearcli. The facw are not 
unifonn and nothing resembles a premonition less than e mnung 
of a tabic without contact. But tliey are almost always pro uce 1 
combinauon. In Uiis sense, physical phenomena 
intelligent purpose. They are clearly subordinate to psy ° 

phenomena and constitute ilie means which sen-e an en . 1 

seems to disobey tlie law of gravity, an appanuon • 

or draws attention to some fact. The 

in general unrelated to the experiment, makes its way e\ e 

of unknown faculties and powers, such per ^ 

sensory means, insight into the past and the fhture, 

of thought, creadon of transitory fom« ^ 

etc. TltSe faculties appear, at first si^t, m belong only to ^ 

individuals and to function irregularly in ron 

known. It is a question whether 

humanity, or perhaps to the bgher an^^^^ ^ 

product of evoluuon Wnct acted more certainly 

consciousness was less developed, ^ 

than inteUigence. This question lea^a to tne 

wherever it occurs in nature (Chapter ’ , . metapsychics is 

Considering for the moment S mind, 

the study of ttrtain .‘^(^nsdous activity and in its 

considered in its conscious matter. To avoid even a 

relations with other minds an . Rjehet’s defiiurion 

suspicion ofbeg^ng the question, s cience which studies ^ ^ 

with slight modification; [w££2££lS — L seemingly uiuUigent 
,kysSor , 

forces or fy unknown Jaculttes f 

30 do they arise from 

There are many kini ^ “ n,ight be tempted to think they 

different faculties.’ At first ^ tte typical 

do, for mediums ^ typical clairvoyant. There are 

teleplastic medium, Mrs ^ eSnetrists, healers, etw 

also water-diviners (dows^^^ clairvoyants, and Richet 

are many fewer physical mediums 
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described die former as ‘excepdonal persons, extremely He 

certainly means by this good mediums, but in the mental field a 
powerfiil gift is also tare: one does not find a Piper or Ossowiecfa 
every day. Considering not the degree of the phenomena, but that 
Idnd, it would seem that persons likely to produce raps, for example, 
are as widespread as sensitives. Besides, there are but few mediums 
who have not given, in distinct periods or even simultaneously, the 
trvo kinds of phenomena. The great clairvoyant Stain ton Mosk was 
also a powerful physical medium, and Mme d’Esperance anecte 
magnetic needles. The purest type of mental medium, Mrs Piper, 
once produced one of Home’s phenomena, the extraction of 
perfume from a flower. 

On the other hand, Horae and Eusapia combined their telekinetic 
or teleplasdc effects with displays of clairvoyance and thought- 
transference. Examples could be multiplied. 

One of the most modem is the case of Stella C., studied by 
Harry Price.^ This medium, who had produced only physical 
phenomena, had a precognitive vision one day in the middle of a 
le^tation stance. She never had any more. NVe may therefore 
accept that although training can create specialized habits, thtrt is 
but one metapsychic faculty. This is a most important idea, as it makes 
ail attempts at piecemeal explanation of psychic phenomena useless. 

Lebiedzinsld. who stmfred many mediums, claimed tliat tliey 
were able to produce any phenomena; it was enough to persuade 
them to it in favourable conditions.* Sometimes they persuaded 
themselves, like Stanislawa T. when she imitated the phenomena 
of En-u C. The psychic faculty is thus reduced to ideoplasty, wltich 
is the faculty of producing in the psycholo^cal and material orders 
results conforming to the idea. We shall return later to this guiding 

hj-pothesisjwhich is based on iheunderlyingunity of the phenomena. 


3 1 Rejection of the * Occult Sciences* 

Wide as tliis definition is, it does not include all the ‘supernatural’ 
beliefs held in ancient times. For one thing, it does not include 
magic and sorcery.* The ethnolo^sts and sociologists have made a 

' H- Price, ‘Stella C*, A record of thirteen sittings for thctmo-psj’chlc and other 
eapertments, Joum. A^S.PM., No. 5, 19x4; Ed. u-ith preface by Haines, ijaj, Hurst 
and Blachett, London. 

* L'dtai actiul Jej rec/urtJu 4 cit., p. aS6. 

* CL IL Sudte, PtfdonrLsgu d’otf.de/i, Dcnocl, Paris, 1946; J. MaxstcU, Zo 
Flanunanon, Paris, 1 9 la. 
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lengiliy siudy of jJiesc practices which tliey relate to a collective 
belief closely connected widi religion- ‘Sympatlietic’ magic depends 
on tile association of ideas, and the ma^c of invocation assumes the 
existence of spirits. Bodi include extremely detailed rituals without 
whidi die magician is helpless. 

It is obvious that diese beliefs are without fou ndatio n. Tl« 


nmitive is obsessed wi 




pronounce a word to produce effects at a dlsonce or to influence 
people’s wTlIs . Fomina swit None of these superstitions has 

any place in psycliical research wliicli is an experimental scien<» 
related to die psycliology of the unconscious. Wiile die magici^ 
claims to command spirits and natural forces by his conscious will, 
the medium has no will, being in a passive state. His phenomena are 
often produced at die expense of division oflus personality, i agic 
has only been able to maintain its reputation for so long because a 
number of its praedtioners happened to be more or less gi te 
mediums, capable of clairvoyance or telekinesis. The formulas and 
die grimoires. die demons and elemental are all humbug* . 

Another offshoot of the old occultism is astrology, or die belief 
that the destinies of human beings are written in the planets of the 
solar system. Common sense replies that the formauons of tne stare 
in the sky are only illusions, the so-called 'radiabons of die pto 
have existed from all time, while die laws of heredity are biologica 
and do not depend on the con/unctions of the ^ 

of birth, when tlie diantcterisrics of the new tndividual are already 
determined. But the use which Ute astrologers maie of thetr 
calculations is impressive. The misgutded 
alchemists helped to found chemist^, ^ 

any help to astronomy, since it is founded on .tnagtaanon and has 
never had the slightest experimental confitmaaon. 

II. THE MEDIUM. 

32 Charcumbtic! of Mediums umJuces or helps to 

The medium U aJiyiSKidmsdSSES^^ 

produce psychic pheno^ ™ainlv nhenomena are call ed 

Mediums wh o_E^"~ phenomena ore nleplast^ 

In the human race, medium^ 
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to old age. Their faculty may be continually exercised or suffer 
eclipses. It may be transmitted by heredity or appear suddenly. It 
appears in various degrees. It may have great intensity at certain 
critical periods, and then disappear gradually or all at once: Stainion 
Moses retmned his powers from the age of thirty-three to forty-four. 
Sexual activity or disturbance can eclipse it. It does not depend on 
sex or intelligence any more than on age, but i t is often observed 
among somnambulists, hysterics, hypnotics and psych^ic patien ts 
in general, hlaxwell believed die faculty was associated witli certain 
spots iivthe iris of the eye. 

In some families the psychic faculty can be traced back four 
generations. The famous Home was the son of a clairvoyant. The 
mother and grandmother of Helene Smith had had premonitory 
visions, and one of her brothers was also a medium. The members 
of the Goligher family were all more or less gifted. It is claimed that 
mediums are so numerous in Poland because the Inquisition left it 
almost unscathed in the Middle Ages, while in France and Spain 
thousands of mediums were burnt as sorcerers and diabolically 
possessed. It is probable that the faculty was more common 
formerly than it is today, and that it is sail more frequent among 
primitive peoples than in civilized countries. Lombroso ascribes 
this fact to the growth of scepddsm. He thinks also that civilization 
has increased the ease of communication between persons and 
rendered telepathy and clairvoyance useless. The faculty has 
disappeared with the need for it. 

33 The Effects of Accidents and Training 

The faculty is Innate, but it seems that it can also be acquired. A 
traumatic experience, an emotional shock, the physiological changes 
of puberty and the menopause can induce or favour it. Eusapia 
Palladino had her parietal bone half broken at the age of one year, 
and at eight she saw her father slaughtered by brigands. Mrs Piper 
became a medium after a violent fright and two surgical operations. 
We shall see later the part played in poltergeist haundngs by young 
boys Or girls at the age of puberty. The Fox sisters, who first 
inspired spiritism, were between twelve and fifteen years old. Tlie 
metapsycliic faculty seems sometimes to be contagious. Examples 
of this are the witches of the Middle Ages, the devils of Loudun, die 
convialsionaries of Saint-Medard, and the frequenters of Mesmer’s 
tub. It is not uncommon for normal people to fall into a trance 
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while attending a spiritist seance and become mediums in their mm. 

Tliese facts make us wonder how psycliic faculties might be 
induced. The ancient religious schools and the primiuve races 
would seem to have solved this problem. Children were mmed into 
magicians and prophets by being subjected to a variety o emouona 
and physical influences, sucli as fright, fasting, certain pouons and 
suggestion. Tliere must have been some difficult cases, ® 
faculty seems to need a neuropathic soil in which to take root, ut 
it does not always do so and it is possible tliat it might e pro uce 
by such influences. The use of drugs is one of the most obvious 

” Sotolowski tliought that nearly everybody possessed potential 
psycliic ability, because nearly everybody mn e put i 
mggestible or hypnotic state.- According to other autliors, nmnty 
occultists, auto-suggestion is sufficient and by great - 

will an individual can train himself to produce f ^ 
example, to transmit his thoughts and to -pfoteet ^ 

There is no doubt that the psychic famlty is ^'^gthened by ^ 
By training and willpower Pascal Forthuny deye °P' aooeared 
pLers kom a triXl gift for automafle 
spontaneously. Abtamowski, who confined 

mental smdy of telepathy, declared it to be a -“versal ^enjenon 
and that ‘the telepathic faculty can be developed, like aU other 

psychic faculties, by exercises and habit. „i,„o;ral rnrobably 

To sum up, the psychic faculty requires 
cerebral) conditions, and A medium 

the latter may, for a short time, at the 

can lose his gift either with increiuang ag , 
menopause, or as a result of an emotional shock. In diis resp 
records of mediums are far from consistent. 

34 n the Fcculty Pathological! ,,, ,1,, Warsaw 

Are psychic of these replies 

Conference, where it pr belief that mediums are holy beings, 

were based either on *e P sentimental or 

intermediaries between the living 

.,.8; Cf R. 
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prejudiced preconceptions. The question must be viewed scientifi- 
cally, and we must enquire whether the psychic faculty shows 
psycholo^cal or organic symptoms which are associated with 
certain morbid states. 

The nineteenth-century magnedzers had observed that the real 
somnambulists were their best subjects. The Journal du magnitisme 
remarked, in 1855, that ‘the persons most successful at table-turning 
are those who are known to have had attacks of somnambulism . 
In i860, sonmambulism was classed by Mesnet as a mental distur- 
bance. Later, the work of Charcot and his school made it possible 
to re-connect somnambulism, or the habit of getting up in the night 
and carrying out acdons of which one has no memory on awakening, 
either with epilepsy or with hysteria and hypnotism. They established 
also the identity of hypnotic phenomena with hysterical occurrences. 
This identification explains why Charcot and his successors refused 
to see the metapsychic faculties of their subjects and regarded tliem 
as psychiatric cases. 

P. Janet showed very lucidly that spiritist ‘mediumistic feculty* 
is only a form of the disintegration of the personality.^ He recalled 
an observation of Charcot’s on several young people of the same 
family who became hysterics as a result of practising spiritism. 
‘The mediumistic faculty must depend on a certain morbid state 
analogous to that which can develop into hysteria or madness’, he 
states.* And later he amends this as follows: ‘We are inclined to 
believe that the phenomena of automatism and splitting of personality 
depend on a state which is unhealthy, but not exclusively hysterical. 
This state appears to include a great deal besides hysteria.’® In this 
he is in agreement with the metapsychist Ochorowicz, who says: 
It is not hysteria which offers a fertile soil to hypnotism, but 
hypnotic susceptibility whicli offers fertile soil to hysteria and otlier 
illnesses.’* 

'Hie study of mediums supports this undeniable relationship. 
Stainton Moses walked in his sleep as a child. Home had nervous 

. * refused to sdinit a paranormal character in the phenomena 

. , j * ^ gmded his subjects in the direction of the ‘supematurar, of 
Rich ® ^ tenor, he uould have disco%cred all tJiat the less prejudiced 

. . ® science. It was wliile carrying out his classical experiments in suggestion 

tilth hyste^ypnodc subjccu dm Bmck, of Berlin, obtained excellent examples of 
tclepa^y, ExptnmtmtU, r,/,;x,rAV,Stungart, 19a j. 

L ‘^^^atumtps^xkologLju*, p. ^06. 

*lbid.,p.4{i. 

• DtLi iimg^tuionnwaaltfO^ ciLjp. ajj. 
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illnesses and could not sealk at the age of six. Eusapia was actually 
an hysteric. Lombroso, who made a special study of her, states that 
'the strange psychic phenomena* of spiritism appear in conjunction 
wiUi hysteria and hypnosis.' He gives several e-xamples of premoni- 
tions among hysterics and epileptics. He draws attennon to Ae 
complete analogy bemeen trance and epileptic t. us para e 

covers the origination oftliese states by hereditary actors, trauma c 

e-xperiences, instability of cliatacter and the nee 
(whicli leads to die ‘spirit-guides* of spirinsm), etc. AH Solher 
autoscopic subjects were hysterics. Binet, one of le psy o g 
who most clearly foreshadowed psychical rsearch, wro e. 
majority of good mediums are hysterics and in a 
somnaribulist. This can be seen by studying d.e H" °[ 
spiriusm; from time to time the most discreet au . p 

that a certain excellent ^ ^ fju Hooita! de 

delicate health." Observations made by Dr Lion, ^ P 
la Piti^, show that clairvoyance is not incompatible ^ 

PsyAosis apart, the psycliic faculty “PP“^^“‘‘°"/To 
certain acute morbid states, as Moutier and Osty 
conclude, we note the frequent occurrence of mental and physical 

phenomena at the time of death. 

L^pfobll^orr/pathological^c^^^^^^ 

the subject of medical report at e to their reactions 

Bjorkhem attempted to classify s A consists of 

to hypnosis.* He disuo^she imijinarions, and an 

persons with defimte P hypnosis, they show little 

absence of emouonal reacuo . ^ normal 

suggestibUi^. They preserve m the txan 

characteristics. members show more emotional 

Type B is more . ^^ow spontaneous changes in 

reactions. They are sugges capable of rational thought 

hypnotic sleep; but like type » 

and intellectual development n^grey of 

It is otherwise with types » 

1 ATypnoiimf « P- *»• 

■ Np- H ypaoA 

* ‘Psychological utjechs Conference. 

of Reaction', Paper No. jat. 
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their emodons and act on impulse. Type C takes extreme atdtudes 
and does not adapt itself easily to tlie external world. Suggestion 
causes change of personality and total amnesia on awakening. 

As for type D, it is completely suggestible and given to 
hallucinations. Its physical habits can be greatly affected. The 
somnambulists and hysterics in hospitals belong to this class, 
which Pierre Janet distinguished by its faculty for ‘psychological 
automatism*. 

According to this author, it seems that we must not look for 
psychic subjects among types A and B, but among types C and D, 
although in his opinion ^e former also can be hypnotized. In any 
case he does not think hysteria should be regarded as an illness. It is 
a Idnd of reaction by the individual which favours subjective 
phenomena, 

36 Indications from Psychoanalysis 

The practitioners of psychoanalysis have become very interested 
in parapsychology because In the course of their consultations they 
meet with many paranormal, especially telepatliic, phenomena. They 
formed one of the most important groups at the Utrecht Conference 
and reported many convincing cases. Dr Ehrenwald, of New York, 
emphasized^ that telepathic occurrences are subject to the same 
psychological laws as dreams, neurotic symptoms, clumsy move- 
ments, etc. ‘Steckel and Freud showed long ago that the telepathic 
element, for example in a dream, shows exactly the same tendencies 
to'wards symbolic representation, reversal, repression, secondary 
elaboration, etc., as any other subconscious theme present in the 
dream.’ 

^ Professor Emilio Servadio of Rome stated* that tlie paranormal 
seems to be produced only when certain defence meclianisms, 
psycliolo^cal or psychophysiological, of the physical or mental 
f to integrate or to protect our individual life, do not 

fulfil their function; this allows temporary reversion at certain 
more primitive means of expression or communication*, 
ccording to this authority, the phenomena in question are 
p ysiral as well as psycliological. Tliey belong to the deep levels of 
the subconscious whicli are passed over by evolutionary tendencies 
towards individuation, precise apprehension of time and space, 

nceandPtjxiioaful^m', Paper No. 8. 

*ychologyandParap»yd»ology', Paper No. it. 
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development of intellectual faculties, and strictly sensory perception. 
All tliese mental qualities, cliaracteristic of higher forms of life, 
maintained by mental and cerebral mechanisms whicli may, un er 
stress, reveal tlie primitive structure beneath. This is the object of 
tile techniques of psyclioanalysis. It is in iliis sense that psy ic 
faculty can be called patliological. 


37 Myers*s * ProgeneratiorC 

Lombroso, who considers genius a neurosis, sees no objection to 

relating the psycliic faculty to mental pathology. He is in opposi tmn 

to Myers, who considers Janet’s so-called psycholo^ca misery o 

be on tlic contrary a positive quality, compatible wi a , 

Dubois of Berne states tliat he has found serious fonns of hyster , 

convulsive or raving, among persons of high inte i^nce or mo 

development; tliere was nothing wrong with them 

trolled imagination.^ Jastrow confinns^ that menta y is 

individuals are not necessarily 

studied many subjects do not generally find 

of neurosis that are met with in mental hospi^s. ey 

struck by their logic and commonsense m 

trances. They have even found ^ “ 

among them. T refuse absolutely to ™ 

Rieheldeclared,»althoughrecogniringthattheyarebabkm^^^^^ 

of consciousness. But divided consaousness “ ^ in 

and cannot be considered an illness unless tt .s permanent, as 

"SSsrrS™. ^ -* “ts 

patient observer of the Doris Fisher ^ living 

psychic faculty requires a V,. Finally MaxweU 

mfutationofthe theory thathisitselfpaMo^^ 

nrmop°*l" Eve? grafcd^^n to a neurosis, the fa^ty of pre- 

> Dubois, 'S' "“^^.'^tTpUippC 

SJ. Jastiiw, Th. 
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cognition cannot be considered nsele^.*^ Myers even saw in it a 
'progeneration* instead of a degeneration. But here he conflicted 
sharply with the psychiatrists and psychoanalysts. 

Basically, it is a value judgement which divides the metapsychists 
from the psychiatrists. This is because the latter usually do not know 
of or deny the paranormal element and consider only the accom- 
panying morbid symptoms. These are sometimes hardly visible. 
We must observe also that among metapsychists who use mediums 
in their experiments, there is a tendency to flatter them, to represent 
to them that they are rare and valuable individuals. Without this 
use of tact, they would obtain little from them. 

38 Personality Factors 

The importance that the study of personality factors has recently 
assumed is well known. It was time to apply its techniques to 
psychic subjects. This was done by two of Rhine’s workers at Duke 
University, J, Fraser Nicol and Betty M. Humphrey,® First they 
used the questionnaire method. The Guilford system includes 
five fiictors: sodal and intellectual introversion-extraversion, 
absence of depression, cycloidal tendencies (emotional reactions), 
and carefree tendendes. 

The Guilford-Martin questionnaire measures five tendendes: 
level of general energy, domination-subnussion^ masculinity- 
feimmnity, self-confidence, and nervousness. 

The most used questionnaire is Cattell’s: cyclothymic- 
schizophrenic (good natured, egoistic), general intelligence, nervous 
stability-instability, domination-submission, loquadty-tadtumity, 
temerity-prudence, ima^nation-practicalness, mistrust-trust, ner- 
vous tension. 

To investigate the paranormal faculty of the thirty-six subjects 
examined, the experimenters used Rhine’s Zener cards. From the 
statistical point of view the total results in favour of ESP are not 
very significant. But if related to the personality factors of the 
subjects, it is found that the extrasensory faculty is connected with 
seven factors: intellectual extniversion, absence of depression, 
carefree outlook, absence of ^doidal tendency, absence of nervous 
tension, emotional stability and tranquil confidence. These factors 

' ^_®^tytLacofinaufa«e/uf>ram?r»ia/«,AnexperiiTiental study, Alcan, Paris, lyaj* 

* Nicol and Humphrey, "The explot^^on of extrasensory perceptioo and human 
personaht/ , Paper submitted to the Utrecht Conference. 
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have sometliing in common — selP^onfidence, which is thus the 
most favourable temperamental cliaracteristic for ESP* To tliis we 
must add emotional stability. The experimenters add that the 
experimenter’s personality must also be taken into account, w li 
confirms the law ofcollective psychism.* 

Witliout wishing to deprecate satistical meiliods must 
remark tliat the analysis of personality factors should be 
on highly gifted subjects, and not on persons who are on y s ig t y 
so, or not at all. Tlie individual clinical observations of psy latnsts 
and psychoanalysis are more valuable from this point o view an 
matliematical analyses. The fact, reported by Dr Montague man 
at die Utrecht Conference, that telepathic dreams occur more 
frequendy among scliizophrenics, that is, those who tend to isolate 
themselves from dieir social surroundings, is an examp e o ^ 
fruitful contribudons diat psychiatry can make to parapsychology. 


39 Methods of Psyckolo^alTesting e u em/tv nf 

At Fribourgit.B;dss.u *ere is an Insdmte for smdy of 
parapsychology, directed by Professor “ Aiects For 

particularly interested in experimenung mth gifted • 

L purpo^se he has used 

explained to the Utrecht Conference by h . le j. (or 

include only four tests: handwriting analysis tte 
ZuUig) test: *e coloured pyramid test and .he Warte^ 
test. The handwriting test is the most j critical 

and degree of intelligence, die powers end 

faculty The style gives informadon on emouonal tendencies an 

mental disturbances. « ..nnr-pmpd forty- 

The first results submitted ^ 



paranormal phenomena and eight wer groups by the 

£y die Insdtute. The subjeers wme d.^ mto^^^^ 

handwriting test: unstahUt w -,.?nn and eiaht a tendency 

(of whom L had a tendency 

to introversion); highly emonmal. twelve, su g 
• An intensung J»P« c/'Snto'r 

■ -The psychodUgnostic examination o. m. 
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seventeen (of whom eleven tended to introversion). It seems from 
this that gifted subjects appear among personalities of die ‘extremely 
unstable’ and ‘extremely excitable* types. Rorscliacli’s test confirmed 
this finding. These results are not in complete agreement widi those 
obtained by Dr Schmeidler in the United States with subjects in 
card-guessing experiments.^ She classed diem as ‘compressive- 
expansive’ and ‘well-adjusted-maladjusted’, and found that die 
successful subjects were predominantly expansive and well adjusted. 
Evidently the study of personality factors in parapsychological 
subjects is in need of a more unified approach. But it is possible diat 
these results indicate that the gift of clairvoyance, for example, does 
not belong to a certain personality structure. It may very well be 
found in diagonally opposed types. 


III. PARAPSYCHOLOGICAL STATES 


40 Identity of Trance and Hypnotic States 

The production of psychic phenomena is always accompanied by a 
particular organic state of the subject called trance, which occurs in 
degrees varying from simple dissociation to convulsive fits. Trance, 
at least to a certain degree, is identical with the ‘nervous sleep* of 
the early magnetizers. Indeed, the superficial characteristics are 
identical and hypnotism is die most usual way of putting mediums 
into a state of trance. But hypnotic sleep is not a variety of ordinary 
sleep, although it has been thought that hypnotism was produced 
by mental or cerebral exhaustion, and although certain psychic 
phenomena such as precognitive dreams sometimes occur in both 
hypnotic and normal sleep, Binet and Fere stated that ‘the majority 
of neuropaths, and especially hysterics, show a clear predisposition 
to ypnotic sleep and their sleep differs from normal sleep by 
attain physical characteristics*.* This was also the opinion of 
lerre Janet, who considered the two kinds of sleep to be ‘physio- 
logically and psychologically distinct’,* On the other hand, the 
stu y of trance states leads to recognition of their similarity widi 
hypnotic sleep. 


j hypnosis, trance can be spontaneous, voluntary, or 
external causes — Mesmeric passes, Braidic gazing, 
a CO 01c or otlier intoxication. Usually, in experimental seances, 

1 from tlie goats’, yburn. A.S.P.R., 194^, 30. 

Binct and Fiid, Lt magrUiismt animal, op. cjL, p. 68. 

L^i miiScattons ptyeholo^ues, op., ciu, Pan I, p. 267. 
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the subject enters iruncc voluntarily when conditions are suitable. 
In general these include silence, contact witli one or two » 

and darkness. Telepathic subjects isohte themselves an try 
their minds a blank, certain cIairvo)*anls gaze fixe ^ ^ , 

object, and so on. Finally, tliere arc also many su ^ ^ 

produce phenomena until tlicy have been hypnotize . 

L tnnL and hypnotic su.cs arc ““‘t" 

uay, show die same symptoms and arc both followed by amnes.a 

On awakening. Tins shows tliem to be identica . 

4 * Symptoms oftheTranci State „^\nr 

The trances of certain subjects arc ^“’™®‘^^"^,° y“nd°somnam- 

hypnotism, widt its three stages: le^argy, J rincipally 

bulism. It will be remembered diat the nrs 
characterized by muscular j . ‘ ^ytom^rism; and the 

immobility and plasricity of attitude, y personality, 

tlurd by lOTcra^dtesia. alert /cs of dtese 

We know *at neither the order jr d,^ ^r “ intemtediate 
stages are invariable, and that an i subject’s tempera- 

states has been observed. These <lepe"d on 
ment and the influence of his Iw" jubject to another; they 
teristics of the trance state vary person. Its relative 

can even vary from time to time ^ which it has been 

constancy with each subject attempt to draw conclusions 

formed, but it -n't^lsTltpho— produced at different 
about the nature of the p y 

stages. -yjtl, the deductions that Sy 

This is why we cannot a^ i first, Mrs Piper 

Alrutz drew from analysing Mi^ ^ 3i ^ hand 

needed human contact to ene minutes. Tlien she 

and remained silent ^d “■^“;f‘„„„ements which increased m 

began to make fin Then she made li.de 

force unUl she had ? state, lasting a few minu'es. 

in her throat and fell j" voice changed to >odi“ 

She came out of th.s ^ er became able to go into mnrc 
new personality. f Afrcr dte firs, phase of conrcn 

without holding any°n“h^jp^ 33 ^ of agitation durmg which sh 

tration, there follow e ^ Experimental InvestiBaUon-, Pnv- S-P-J!- 

1 S. Alrutz, 'Problems of Hypn® 

Vol.a9,Pa«®3»’9“- 
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was still aware of her identity (waking stage). She cleaned her 
finger-nails, shook her head and shrugged her slioulders, leaned on 
her cushions and scratched them. Her face flushed and her eyes 
became fixed. Then her muscles contracted, her mouth twisted, her 
eyes turned up. Finally she fell into a kind of swoon which marked 
tile entry into trance proper, in which she lost consciousness of her 
identity and surroundings. Her head fell on to the cushions, her 
pulse diminished, her respiration fell from twenty-two a minute to 
seven or ten. With the exception of the hand which wrote and 
gesticulated, her body remained motionless and insensible. In 
awakening, tile phenomena occurred in reverse order. The seance 
normally lasted an hour. 

According to Alrutz the trance can be divided into tliree stages: 
light hypnotic state; cataleptic state distinguished by phenomena of 
echolalia; lethargic state witii total suspension of suggestibility, 
direct or telepathic. From this he concluded tiiat Mrs Piper’s 
personalities were neither suggested personalities, nor patliological 
multiple personalities. But what he takes for a letliargic state is really 
a somnambulistic state or a compound somnambulo-Ietiiargic one. 
As Charcot states, a pressure on the vertex or merely tickling is 
sufficient to produce the change from one to the other; and Itis 
successors have shown that hypnotism is a mental transformation 
(no doubt nervous) with symptoms essentially variable according 
to tile individual and the method of induction, but nearly always 
ending in division of consciousness. 

Among the physiological effects accompanying trance, we must 
mention the increase in pulse-rate (wiffi Eusapia, from 70 to 
izo, with Miss Goligher from yz to no and even 126), slowing 
dowTi of breathing (from z8 to 15 or even 12 per minute, for 
example), coldness of extremities, increase of secretions and sexual 
stimulation. These factors do not always occur, except perhaps for 
die coldness of hands and feet wltich occurs as soon as the trance 
commences. 

42 Suggestibility in the 'Trance State 

Objections have been made to the comparison of trance to hypnotic 
sleep, but not serious ones. First, it has been said that certain 
mediums were bad hypnotic subjects. Wlien William James tried to 
hypnotize Mrs Piper, he failed; he had to wait until she was in 
trance and ask Phinuit, one of her personalities, to help him. By the 
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use of this subterfuge hypnotism was successfully induced and 
James obtained a hypnotic state with muscular hyperexcitability, 
different from her usual trance. But this objection can be easily 
answered. The fact that die suggestion was accepted during^e 
trance proves tliat lliis was in fact a somnambulistic state. e 
distinguishing characteristic of this state is, Indeed, a suggesu i ty 
not blind but reasoned. The resistance to suggestions w^ ^ is 
sometimes obser\'ed and whicli has also been raised as an o jection 
depends on the strength and coherence of the persona ines create 
in the subconscious mind; that is to say that the external suggesuon 
is in conflict with autosuggestion. The result o e con irt, m 

somnambulism as in trance, is never in doubt if it is ng y an e . 

Tins is a case where gentleness achieves more than 
Maxwell observed, the trance personalities never resist a 
su^estion for long. We shall return later to this important 

'’°Bethat as it may, the matapsychic faculty must ba 
distinct from suggestibility; but so also must , • j, 

mediums who me very suggestible but hypnonz^le onty w.* 
difficulty, sucli as HelSne Smith, and conversely. Bo-jae JseUe^ 
that the appearance of suggesdbiliy 

hypnotic state, but only in its initial or l.ght ' 

beSrmes weaker as the hypnosis be»me= 

preferable to say that suggestibility, either in a sornn „„5ted 

Lnce state (wffich is the same thing), depends on the td^ suggested 
and on the subconscious personality whitfr ’ e^estion 

personality created by the experimenter it wtll accept 
more easily than would an autonomous ^ 

Here: are independent 

same way as this state. * 

43 BabvuKs ^ SalpetriSre school of thought, 

“mts" of Zt mainlined ti.t tile so^caUed -nervous sleep 
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of somnainbuHsni, now called hypnotism, was an illusion, and that 
all its strange phenomena were produced by suggestion. They 
continued to use suggestion therapeutically, but only in the waking 
state. Before the Great War, the practice of hypnotism was given 
up in spite of the protests of psychiatrists of the old school and 
Pierre Janet in particular. TWs great scientist still considered 
hypnosis an important psychophysiological condition which 
included an abnormal degree of suggestibility, and he regarded it as 
a result of hysterical neurosis. 

One of his opponents was Dr Babinski who had formerly been 
head of Charcot’s clinic and had noticed the cheating practised by 
many of his patients. In 1910 he declared that there was no such 
thing as induced somnambulism, and that hysteria was not a true 
neurosis but a tendency to suggestibiliiy. This contradicted Janet’s 
definition and made hypnotism a phenomenon caused by puts 
suggestion, by 'persuasion*. From this came the word pithiatism, 
the Greek radical peitko having a somewhat pejorative sense. Dupre 
went further, introducing into psychiatry the widespread use of the 
syndrome of mythomania, whi^ attributed to romancing and lying 
whatever came from the mouths of so-called hysterics. This 
reinforced the hostile attitude of doctors to all that might have a 
paranormal character. Even from the therapeutic point of view 
hypnotism fell into discredit. 

These exa^erated views, obviously springing from prejudice, 
were later corrected. It was recognized that induced somnambulism 
had as much psychophysiolo^cal reality as natural somnambulism, 
and that it was impossible to explain it by pithiatism. Hypnotism 
has been rehabilitated and its curative possibilities are again 
be^nning to be recognized. The metapsychists had been indifferent 
to this medical dispute, their belief in the phenomena produced in 
these states being unshakeable. These phenomena interested tliem 
mucli more than the methods of obtaining them. 

44 Statu of Half Sleep 

Parapsychological phenomena do not occur only in hypnotic 
trance; they are also observed in ordinary sleep in the form of 
precognitivc dreams which arc remembered on awakening. In sucli ‘ 
cases wc must assume tltat the subconscious lias revealed to the 
conscious mind knowledge draw*n from layers far deeper dun iliose 
considered by Freud in his dicory of dreams. 
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Tlicre are other slates called ‘half-sleep’ in which the conditions 
necessary for psychic occurrences are realized without actual loss of 
normal consciousness. Tliese are states of introspection, concen- 
tration, and detachment from exterior circumstances, sometimes 
widi open eyes, as habitually practised by tlte Hindu mystics or 
yogis. The circles which are formed round tables for the deve op- 
ment of collective psycliic forces are favourable to tliese states o 
dissociation and detachment. . ^ _ 

In a book published in die days of animal magnetism, ur 
Moreau of Tours described states of diis kind produce y ^ as is 
intoxicadon and he compared dieir milder forms with t le inspira 
tioral states of tile artist or scientist. Briire de Boisinont nientione 
this subject while writing on hallucinations. He o serve a ^ 
well as the morbid ecstatic conditions, tliere are 
ecstasies which are not associated with mental dtsmrbance. Modem 
authors have given examples of these of a 
in die fields of crystal-gazing and hypnagogic vmons. 
collection’ is composed of such cases, as ts the wo'k of Berna d 
Leroy.* We shall smdy the psychological theories which h ve been 
formL to account for these cases when we discuss the charactensucs 

of hallucinations. in which 

It is sufficient here to note the extstence f ,dous 

conscious activity is sufficiently dimmed to allow *0 s‘*oonsao^ 
patapsychoIogitS activity to work. This what Lwgeois d th 
ionJiln prL’, Liebault the Vtu, Je 

‘yei//e somnambulique'. Boirac distinguis e ^ believed he 

charme and a lethargic state of simple torpor. Rocha 
had established the existence of eight states, *Xm, V 

the state of credulity, the second *e smte by 

third the state of rapport, elc., ’'P“” 3 as ail the 

lethargic states. These one wonders if there 

others. Studying a i^elf out in response 

may not be a nervous cantmuum This would agree 

to external or internal a gradually increasing 

with Sollier-s physiological hypothesis ot g 

torpor of the brain. 
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45 Injluence of Alcohol and Drugs 

Basing his arguments on the objectivity of somnambulism, Pierre 
Janet showed how drunkenness and other states of intoxication are 
related.^ 

All experimenters know that alcohol is favourable to the produc- 
tion of phenomena. In telepathic experiments made at the University 
of Groningen by Heymans, Weinberg and Brugmans,^ the pro- 
portion of successes rose from 21% to 75% under tlte influence of a 
little alcohol, which they explained as caused by the relaxation of 
inhibition and euphoria. 

There may also be a specific action on the nervous centres of the 
normal brain, for in every age certain drugs have been used to 
obtain magical, divinatory or halludnatory phenomena. This is the 
method that was used by andent races and is still used by primitive 
peoples to enter into communication with spirits and obtain 
clairvoyant phenomena.® A pharmacologist, Rouliier, described* 
the plants used for this purpose by the American Indians. He studied 
espedally the Mexican ‘peyoil’, about which he wrote a curious 
book.® The active ingredients of this cactus produce a tranquil 
intoxication with magnificent luminous visions which sometimes 
include paranormal visions. 

A metapsychist qualified in pharmacy, M. Emile Pascal, has 
written detdled studies on somnambulistic and hypnotic states from 
his long experience, and has tested the action of various sleep- 
produdng drugs; veronal, sulfonal, morphine and chloral, without 
obtdning any satisfactory results.* He also studied hashish or 
Indian hemp, which he found gives insight into tlie subconscious 
without total loss of normal consdousness, so that memory is 
retained on awakening, in contrast to the amnesia whidi follows 
somnambulism. But die best drug for produdng parapsydiological 
states is scopochloralose, derived from scopolamine and chloralose, 
which produces a state comparable to hypnosis without subsequent 
amnesia. 

In his experiments on extrasensory perception, Rhine found tliat 

1 op- ciL, p. 79, and Les miJieations piychologiquti, 

* of tht CoptrtKagtn Conjirtnet, 

* 9^ oii'Mi, op. dt, pi. 1 J2. • Revu* miuptythijui, 4, 1 9^8. 

» LaplMt<pafMtUt^tuximtn’aIU*,Vant^ 1917. 

* i 928 ftnd i9)Oi. 
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a narcotic, sodium amyial, decreased the faculties of Itis subjects, 
and caficinc citraie increased iliem. 

46 Electrical Study of the Brain i r i 

An Argentinian doctor, Dr Canavesio, has made rccor s o^ t le 
electrical activity of the brain during parapsychological states, we 
know tliat die cortical layers show variations in potential of vao^mg 
rliythm, that have been called ‘brain waves or ® ^ J- 

under the mistaken impression Uiat diey represente t le ac vi y 
thought. Tlte various types of -waves’ have been d-sungu.shed by 
four letters of die Greek alphabet. The alp/ia^ves have an a g 
frequency of eight to twelve per second; *=7, 
resting state but dley disappear during norma s eep 
rhythms appear, giving way during deep sleep to "f 
whicli have a slow rhy dim (one to three per sccon ) an 

™£rch has been undertaken to distin^tish vadou^forms of 
sleep, and especially to study die sleep o 'ame 7 results 
barbiturate drugs. According to Uiermute ^jP and 

have been obtained. We know only that 

the same graphs as in normal sirep, an ™ con- 

somewhat irregular but not disnncnve y normal 

eluded that the parapsychological state o work 

sleep,atleastfro^mlights.eep^L~an^-^^^^^^ 

of this experimenter was put be U 

is still co'ntinuing and it ^ po-ble cpecllly wid, 

characteristic differences w Qn the other hand, 

subjects producing are basic waves which ate 

Lhermitte observes that ^ p,,^yjr)nes in the animal kingdom, 
characteristic of all assemb ag not certain diat 

They are psychic unconscious. 

cba‘’ra^cter.dcs, we may say of die trance 

1 -LyecnocceplidoSiapW' ■“ Pap« No. ,7 « ■= 

Utrecht Conference. Bloud ™tl Gay, Pans, 1 9 1 1 ■ 

■Cf.liennitte,i«c">'raon , 
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state tliat it is a temporary change of mental and nervous condition, 
of which the characteristics vary with the subject and the 
methodof inducing the trance, but usually culminating in the produc- 
tion of psychic phenomena. Some seances produce no results; tlie 
trance in tliis case is indistinguishable from an ordinary hypnotic 
state. 


tv. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 

47 Necessity of the Experimental Method^ 

^ spite o f the efforts of a few pioneers , psychical research, even 
digrdfi^ bylhe title of parapsychologyj^ i s still in a state of gre at 
co ncision and empiricism, irhS^i^produced sufficient proof fof 
official reco^tion . ~Besides. meta psychis^ themselve^are not Jn 
agreement abo ut whi ch facts tliev consider tb'be esla£lished‘ Xh?y 
^aye hot eliminated a mass of inalobservation which, uncritisaUy 

reprod^ed by over-cred ulous^writers, jMds_ res earch astra y a nd » 
gTves rise y al^l^ds of misconceptions. The ground to be cleared 
IS covered with the b rambles of sup^tit ionl ' ' 

t he ^acts of clairvoyance have been carefully studied for a 
hundred and fifty years, medical and scientific committees have 
examined somnambulists and mediums, and we are still hardly any 
further advanced than in the time of Louis-Philippel What is the 
cause of this extraordinary resistance that cannot even be overcome 
by the testimony of distinguished scientists.^ Prejudice certainly, 
since they do not even take the trouble to come and see the 
phenomena for themselves. We must recognize that tliis prejudice 
would not be so unshakeable among scientists if it were not based on 
something genuinely scientific, an instinct to mistrust wild flights of 
fancy and the invasion of the continually reviving occult and 
supernatural beliefs. Even animal magnedsm presented a confused 
mixture of phenomena whidi seemed to belong to the realms of 
charlatanism ratlier than to science. After many years of sifting, 
hypnotism emerged. The sifting had been too fine, for magnetism 
contained even more material of scientific interest. It is tliis residue 
^t parapsychology must filter anew, with the certainty of deriving 
from it far superior findings. The task is doubly difficult, because on 

* I luve rept^uced, In the following general discussion, part of tlie paper which 
w* ^ International Paris Conference, on October i, loaS, on 'Experimental 
Method in Mciapsychics*. 
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one side the frauds and cliarlatans siill flourish, and on the other 
religious organiMtions are making useof these studies as propaganda. 
\Vltat could be more suspect from a modern point of view, with its 
insistence on fact and aversion to any attempt to confuse the argu- 
ments of reason with tliose of sentiment.^ 

But happily a new day is dawning. Psycliical research has begun 
to eliminate emotional preconceptions, and to close die doors o its 
laboratories to the pseudo scientific and the religious anaucs w o 
discredit it in scientific eyes; it is at last becoming a true science 
using experimental methods according to the principles laid down 
by Claude Bernard. 


48 The Uniformity of Nature 

Is psycliical research a science? Undoubtedly, since it studies 
clearly defined groups of facts. Arguing against its claim, some have 
mainrfned that tliese facts could not be reproduced at will and with 
certainty of success' in a laboratory. This is an invalid objecnon 
since it would refuse to consider scientific any resu ts w c 
conform to a rigid physico-chemical detemunism. In imy 
are facts of namre which defy experimental 
complexity as well as their large scale (in meteorology, fpr > 

And histo^ should not be rejected as a science because it consists 

a succession of unrepeated facts. Tajeforv m 

But psychical research, although it is comparable to histo^ m 
some rUects, deals with facts which belong more near y » 
psychology and even physiology. The facts may ™ 

diey are human. And we must ask whether this ^ren “"o^ 
mality does not conceal a conformity to a deeper P^ J ^ 

which modem parapsychologists are 
abnormalities hLe laws of their own; 

namral groups ^“°“how constant relationships 

selves to quantitauve lavre, they subjects produce the 

and extend our knowledge o ^ been assimilated into 

same kinds of phenomena f^^isung die reminder is 

orthodox saence, and the „ 7 jay a unification will be 

no reason for rf enng them. 

achieved by a change o ^ represent eveiydiing as 

to relate everything to matter, a 

‘■Ts;^iml research differs from psychology in being unable to 
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make use of introspective methods, since tlie subject is always 
unconscious or semi-conscious. Thus the investigator has only 
objective phenomena with wliicli to deal. Also, as tlte phenomena of 
psychical researcli are not all spontaneous but may sometimes be 
induced, it is nec^sary to consider methods both of observation and 
of experiment. We shall discuss tlie techniques of observation and of 
direct experiment tliat have been developed. To reconcile early 
observations with well-established facts, it will be necessary to 
discuss first the rules which must be observed when only second- 
hand evidence is available. The rarity of good subjects and tlie 
difficulty of reproducing the phenomena experimentally unfor- 
tunately make the indirect method an important one. 

49 Conduct of Enquiries 

Intermediate between direct and second-hand observation is tlie 
method of ‘enquiries’ that has been introduced by English-speaking 
peoples into psychology and parapsychology. A detailed question- 
naire is addressed to the public, usually by means of the Press, and 
the resulting replies analysed. The most important example of tliis 
method was the enquiry begun in 1883 by the S.P.R. into distant 
apparitions at the time of death, or following it. 5,705 replies were 
received and classified by Gurney, Myers and Podmore.^ An 
important result emerged from this, as it established die reality of 
hallucinatory telepathy. Flamraarion and Richet conducted similar 
enquiries. But this method, besides its limited scope, has grave 
disadvantages, because it depends on quantity rather than quality. 
Ribot states that in using it in psychology it is necessary to be 
certain of two things; the truthfulness and the competence of those 
who reply. ‘Except in cases where the enquiry is addressed to a 
clearly defined and therefore restricted public, these foctors are 
indeterminate and one has no means of control over them.’* 

This criticism has still more weight in psychical research, wliere 
the supernatural character of the focts observed lends itself to error 
and deception. Even if the replies are definite about the facts, tliey 
usually omit information which would be necessary to interpret 
them. As Ribot also remarks: ‘ tlie tliorough sm d y of ten persons by 
I^n psy cholg ^sts is incomparably more useful than the* flilinfr in of. 
a hund red si gned or unsigned forms.* The cas e of Hel6n e Smid i. 

* Pkantismsofths op. cit. 

* Dt L mithoJt dins IttscUnctt, Alcan, Paris, p. a88. 
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studied by Flournoy, is of p^^eate^_s denrifi_c_yal^e,rilan_n^ggt^f^^e 
thousands of caseTrenorted wi lllQut_3 ny guarantee of accuracy in 
the psy^ic newspa^r? . 

Nev^theless^ indirect observation has a certain value, but it must 
be rigorously analysed before it can be used by science. We cannot 
accept tile metliods of authors like Bozzano who collect reports from 
any published source, regardless of tlielr age and reliability, and use 
tliem to justify this or tliat theory. Eacli case must be studied on its 
merits. 


50 Rules of Credence 

The question of tile reliability of tlie narrator is an import^t one. 
More credit will be given to a person of good reputation than to a 
' nobody, to a healthy person than to an invalid, and to ^ e uca e 
man than to an ignorant one. If the narrator is a saenust, use 
critically observing the messages of his senses, his eyi , , 

accepted with confidence. Finally, if he is a scien ca y 
sp Jalist in psychical research, his observations and ™ 

be taken as proof positive. The opponents of psy ca res 
die testimony of a Crookes or a Richet on the prete« ^ 

victims of ‘subjective eaors’. This argument is an a . 

they are completely ignorant of the condiuons under which the 

on those which have been written from memory long ^te 
There are few people, even among *e ^^u^ted and intelhge^ 
who can give an accurate account of a *“PP‘=“'’S members 
by surprise. We recall die experiment « 

out of nearly a hundred at a P^^^f ^ made to 

describe correctly a few mmutes of rap Jrawn UD there 

rake place before their eyes. ^ r“"“irLerstTand^n.=r- 
and then if more or smSent should be detailed and 

polations are to be avoided. ^ nf the subiect and the 

include the had the idea of dictating aloud 

persons present. SchrenA - _^^^ ^ rape-recorder. A shorthand 

the vanous ° s*,„ces for mental phenomena. It was 

rrs^dis 

"“^rTdfe daTof a report, which is important when a 
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prediction has been made, the signatures of those present are 
sufficient. The document can then be placed with a responsible 
person or on the files of a learned sodety. In telepatiiy experiments, 
the exchange of postcards immediately after the experiment gives 
an offidal date to the documents. Clairvoyants could keep a 
continuously numbered register of their intuitions and visions. 

Photographs of physical phenomena can easily be produced 
fraudulendy. In the absence of other evidence, no confidence should 
he placed in a psychic photograph. If the experimenter is trustworthy, 
we must enquire whether he has taken suffident precautions against 
being the victim of a fraud. 

To summarize, the method to be used in studying psychic 
narratives is the same as that of historical critidsm. However, this 
method must also take account of die verisimilitude of the reported 
facts in relation to those groups of facts which have already been 
incontestably established. 

5 1 General Condiaons of Experiments 

Apart from the presence of the subject, spontaneous phenomena do 
not seem to need any spedal conditions. But as soon as the attempt 
to induce them is made, it is seen that they are fadlitated by certain 
physical and psychological conditions which must be taken into 
account in the investigation. Neglect of them may lead to few 
resuite or none at all. Unfortunately these conditions are of a kind 
which hinder accurate observation and make psychical research the 
most difficult and disappointing of the experimental sdences. 

Tradition, to a certain extent justified by experience, at least in 
the case of physical phenomena, demands that the medium be 
seated in a circle of persons in ‘harmony*. This term, borrowed 
from the vocabulary of spiritism, means that there should be 
among the sitters a temporary community of feeling and perhaps 
also certain temperamental affinities. It has, indeed, been observed 
that the presence of certain persons hindered the production of 
phenomena, either because they were antipathetic to die medium or 
to another sitter, or because their physiological state prevented the 
liberation of psychic forces. As soon as they left, manifestations 
occurred. 

The creation of an emotional atmosphere is one of the most important 
factors in psychical investigations. The spiritists are careful to select 
the members of their circles, never to change their positions, to 
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admit strangers as little as possible and never more tlian one or two 
at a lime, and to open the stances with invocations, lymn-singing 
and soft music. These practices, whicli might be considered absur , 

have a definite elfect and set up tile necessary amiosphere. 

Failing diis religious belief, which is a valuable Py^iologic^ 
stimulant tlie medium must feel sure of tlie goodwill and 
of die sitters. Highly sensitive, mediums 
slightest hostile feeling, and produce no r^u ts. ■ 
that they are to be examined in the cnucal spin g,, ^ 3 
researcli; they suffer from dtat inliibition whi* 0^=" 
candidate before tlie examiner or a >==f“^\'”Lre t up 

This explains the failure of the ‘official- committees 
from time to time to pronounce on the 
Made up of sceptics, sometimes tactless and ^ 

little or no result. They can even, by mental s“Sg 
fraud by an excessively receptive ^reconcile 

seriously circumscribe the investi^uon, as i is P . of the 

the demands of science with the speaal requirements 

"‘‘“sfences, sitters should try to ^ ‘Xgh *e 

not to concentrate their tninds on e ggnejal 

experimenter should exera^ all possi e 8 sitters, 

conversation is desimble. There “Uces witi; 

Notwithstanding, I have been p ^ medium, 

about fifteen. A director =h°uld lie seteed to ta^^^ 
put him to sleep and awaken 1^ i^ejoes n g 
without assistance, and put to „pmon may be outside the 

sitters are linked by holding ban s. P .;,hom the medium 

circle to take notes. The presence o P f ^uj] attraction, 

wishes to please, either from monves ofvamtyorolsexu 

favours the phenomena. 

5a SmdyofMenmlPi‘^”^ 

These are plainly the ^ necessary to ask questions 

menter’s eye, m full '‘S** „n^ce state. In distant telepathy 

or to supervise what he wri the reactions of tlie subject 

a wimess is necessary who rimenter. Often the precaunon 

who is not in the Presence ^ to prevent his gaming any 

is taken of blindfolding e iyess. Tliese precautions have been 
clue to what he is asked b 
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carried in modem times to extreme lengtlis of refinement. In die 
telepathic experiments at Groningen,^ in which die subject was 
asked to indicate on a squared board with forty-eight divisions die 
symbol suggested mentally by the experimenter, the latter was in an 
upper room from which he could watch die subjects movements 
dirough a glass trap-door. 

The study of ‘extra-sensory perception* at Rhine’s laboratory at 
Duke, has produced a variety of ingenious arrangements both 
completely to isolate the subject, and to ensure that the sequences of 
cards to be guessed are arranged in a strictly chance order.^ Machines 
have even been invented for this purpose as explained in the works 
of Rhine and in the exhausdvebookby Soal and Bateman.^ In 1934, 
Tyrrell invented a series of five boxes with lids, in each of which a 
small electric bulb could be lighted at will. The subject had to try to 
open the box which the experimenter, hidden behind a screen, had 
selected at random to light up. Later he improved the apparatus to 
make the choice of target completely random and the recording of 
data automatic,* 

In Mperiments on pure clairvoyant it is obvious that the 
protdure should be carried out as automadcally as possible in order 
we Innate the intervendon of the experimenter as far as possible, 
s has been the aim of all modem experimenters following Rhine. 


53 Statistical Methods 

As we have pointed out, card-guessing was used by Charles Richet 
in e ear y days of raetapsychics, because of the ease of statisdcal 
eva uation. He did not foresee the elaborate developments of this 
e nique w ich have been inspired by Rhine, nor the mathematical 
compeMties to which this has ^ven rise, in spite of the apparent 

simplicity of the method. 

To ^plain the principles involved we will start with the tossing 
nrnKtk-?-’ it is as likely to fall heads as tails. The 

talk ° is the probability of 

lotri^ ck " successive tosses are made, experience (and also 
ows that the number of tails is nearly equal to die number 


* Collagen Conference, op. dc 

> in TAm lUacA of, A, MuuL 

* London, , 9 , 4 . 

u iugscsnon menule et le calcul de» probaiiluis*. R,yu,j,A!lo.opA.\u,, i ». 1 884. 
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of heads, and the greater tlie number of tosses, die more die 

or 

probability of guessing any particular card correct y is 
M die end of one hundred guesses, for example, "S 

conditions constant, an individualshould,ifchancealone.sm™Hed, 

guess right about treenty times. If thirty correct correct 

is likely that a paranormal faculty is working. If 
guesses are made, the subject is a gifted clmrvoyant. 0“ 
subjects, in an mtceptionally successful run, gu 

twenty-five limes out of wenty-five. ,,ntrifted 

In practice things are not so simple 
subjects, the chance number of correct gues 
e.xcLded and calculations are necessary to give evidence 

patapsycliological faculty.! ,,, he difference between the 

We begin by defining the ^cted by chance, 

actual number of successes and the n P 

In order to decide whether this devianon it must be 

chance, when the number °f ,tJihrd de»mdon, 

eorapared with a tlieoren eil nui^ ^ number of 

for which the formula IS ,/wv>(i p), ^ f the 

guesses and the number of successful ^tied 

deviation to the standard ^t the results obtained 

ratio of +i is considered good «id<incc 

are not due to chance. The probabihty a^ University 

the standard used by Soal. lecuirer m matiiemaucs at the U 

ofLondon, in his telepathy ex[Krments. corresponding to 

Emile Hotel described a ± ‘M^cd Jo of a-3° 

a probabihty of i : too, as imp ^ „rio of 4-do (P™!!- 

Sn”dStti-!^y -possUile by chance 


■In Engtod 

evUtion v. hen mulnphed by 


thidiis iMl** 
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physical phenomena is that of eliminating fraud. This is a serious 
stumbling-block ■which has been used by the opponents of psychical 
research to discredit it, and has even sometimes discouraged 
research workers. However, those who persevered have made it 
possible to continue the study of physical phenomena with much 
better control conditions using modem apparatus. We may say 
today that no reasonable person can doubt the reality of physical 
phenomena. 

We must observe that badly interpreted observations have 
sornetimp led to the accusauon of fraud. For example, the hair 
with which Eusapia -was accused of raising the scale of a balance by 
holding It between her fingers. The so-called hair was an ectoplasmic 
ttread, as the experiments and photographs of Ochorowicz and 
bchrenck-Notzing established with Stanislawa T. The raps, very 
disuncuve and systematic noises produced in the wood of fiimiture, 
a een attributed to a voluntary contraction of the fibular tendon, 
ihis suggestion was easily reduced to an absurdity. We shall see, 
w en we recount Crawford’s experiments on imprints at a distance, 
e presence of clay on the medium’s shoes was unreasonably 
all 7 evidence of fraud. These traces of clay, on the contrary, 
allowed 4e law of the phenomena to be discovered. 

^ ^ which is practised in teleplasty may be of two kinds; 
tri?-ir ^ fraud -with the aid of accessories and conjuring 

s. accomplices and concealment in clothing which 

seriously controlled experiments. As a general rule, 
thot-T- stripped, examined (even the natural orifices, when 

thppv!! to suspect fraud), dressed in garments provided by 

lattpr investigated in a room or laboratory known to the 

hands whom he trusts; the medium being held by the 

prei t- necessary, by the feet during the trance. These 

take nla'ce"’ For demonstration seances, if they have to 

^en‘^r,l “t’ be tied to his controllers and 

h is dsn Geley did witll Gouzyk; 

medium’s I' strips of phosphorescent paper to the 

medtum s clothes along his arms and legs, as Schrenck-Notzing did. 

5 5 Unconscious Fraud 

carried ni?K of deliberate fraud if these precautions are 

ca^d out by a genuine experimenter. 

ere remains unconscious fraud which plays a part in trance 
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psychology, but it is clumsy and easily exposed. It usually invol^ 
substitution of hands or the freeing of a foot to pro ““ ® 
telekinetic phenomenon. Wlien die finality of p ij sica p en 
has been recognized, we see diat diis kind of frau arises r 
eonfusion in the subconseious mind of die toe mm o I'® . 

abnormal methods of achieving a d«ired result. This isan ■"‘“““"S 
psychological occurrence of which diere are many 
Lsapia L a constant offender. Ochorow.cz menuon meiums 
who struck die wall widi dieir fist or slapped '''^“Ives, clmmmg 
diat it was the spirit. Geley reports the case of K^lu Somg 
switch off the electric light instead of doing it wi 
he usually did at the beginning of h« trance In a 1 tele^"eO^ 
movements a corresponding motor act is roug V directed 

medium, whieh also shows diat die ‘spint a glass 

by him. Thus, at a seance pvenat die Un-v^tsi^^Na^K a 

Standing a considerable distance from medium violently 

force to die floor, at die same instant diat the medium y 

kicked one of the sitters.^ . wrote after the 

In the remarkable defence 

accusadons made against her by , „2js,ionbyasu5picious 

Oehorowicz showed d.atverb«"«>-gg^^^^ 

investigator can, m the on fraud produces it. 

inspire fraud. The suspicious c Ujjrved, it is best to tell the 

When unconscious trickery as waking state. Often a 

medium of it frankly when he ^3 jf he had been put on 

reprimand is followed by improve make the control too 

his mettle. Ochorowicz advis^ a of muscular automatism is 
stringent at the outset unti t le inexperienced observer, 

overf which has a ^ke be seen diat genuine 

When experience has been character, and that fraud 

phenomena have a circumstances, 

can only occur in strictly dehne 

56 /s Darhness seances should take place in the dark. 

Custom demands that phy^ luminous f 

- ■ understandable bered that light is a form of 

1: but it must also be contains afl 


This is 


of 


Observed; but i. muM which it contains affect 

physical energy. “ 
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photographic plates, stimulate chemical combinations and dis- 
sociations, are harmful to the germination of plants, and sterilize 
cultures of microbes. So it may well prevent the occurrence of 
certain phenomena of materialization which resemble the fragile 
creation of life. It is a fact that the majority of teleplasts can only 
work in a dim red light or even total darkness. This is inconvenient 
for control, and indeed for observation. 

However, Richet, Ochorowicz and Dr Segard, in 1894 at the 
island of Ribaud, had splended levitations of a table on a sunny 
terrace.^ The literature of psychical research includes many cases 
where phenomena took place in full day or moonlight, or in 
artificial light strong enough for the faces of the medium and 
sitters to be seen. The colour of this light does not matter. We are 
thus led to suspect that aldiough darkness favours phenomena, it is 
not indispensable. Crookes insists strongly on this point. All the 
phenomena which he observed took place in light.^ 

Darkness seems only to be necessary because of the medium’s 
belief. We shall have to observe more than once, in the course of 
this book, that most mediums have a spiritist background and since 
they tend to automatism, they have acquired habits of which it is 
impossible to free them when a scientific investigation is made. This 
is why Maxwell recommends that no experiments should be made 
with spiritist mediums. This seems a very arbitrary exclusion if 
such mediums are highly gifted. When one is fortunate enough to 
discover a medium and train him oneself, it is obvious that one 
should accustom him to working in the light, by using suggestion 
both when waking and in trance. 

Sudi mediums are rare, or for social reasons do not wish to 
submit to experiment. So we must consider what precautions to 
take with mediums who dblike light. When it is impossible to keep 
e\en a red lamp alight, phosphorescent screens of sulphide of 
ca rium or zinc are used that have been previously exposed to 
^ and which give a dim glow with a bluish or greenish light. 
Ihe glow lasts longer with the radioactive sulphides whicli are 
y obtdned ODmmerdaUy. Tlie screen is hung head-high, facing 

ovmwards, in the centre of the drcle. Other movable screens can 
. ! table. Following speculative ideas on the identity of 

psjchic lights and die lights produced by certain living animals, 

» mch«: Jt 534. 

Cnwka, wo tko PAtnorntna of Modern SpmtuoUjm, op. C»t., p. 14»- 
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Geley tried to replace the phosphorescent cliemicals by photogenic 
microbe cultures. As 'organic light* is the result ° ^ 
reaction which can be reproduced in vitro and as tuo • n s o «g 
differ only by tlieir spectrum, there is little point in a opting 

unreliable and inconvenient lighting arrangement. 

An important recommendation is never, in dar ' or im y 
seances, to throw on tlie medium in trance an unexpec e 
light which may produce a nervous reaction and 
for some time. We ore however in favour of fleshhght photography, 
provided warning is given, 

57 The Laboratory , . » 

Experimental psycliology in all countries is now " 

labrtatories and apparatus, often very ’ “Hud 

measurement of various sensations,^ of physical 

memory, etc. Parapsychology, “f pped labLtory. 

phenomena, has even more need ot ^ u PP f ,_n,ratus 
Since Crookes, Crawford and Grunewald, the 
has been considerably extended by ingemous ms ^ j 

to establish die reality of •psycluc force', ^ ,y well- 

French and Italian observers of Eusapia wer . University 

placed to gain access to equipment, on account of their Umv ty 

connections. . . forestall an 

Before describing a psychical 1 j jn the praiseworthy 

error which is becoming regrettably '"“'“P^^^I^t./atnfsphere 
attempt to remove the mysucal or c 3 large bare 

physical or physiological covered*^with vessels and 

room has been fitted up, the floor copper, with 

piles of curiously-shaped instr^ents m i^en the 

photographic ^ f“|3”]S is entering’a surgical clinic 

medium enters such a place, -nnuffh to prevent him from 

or a torture chamber, and this is qui niisunderstanding of 

producing any results. This fc't from them, it is 

the psychology of pleasant surroundings. A 

necessary to win tlieir con min daily use 

smdy or a tastefully-furnished room in daily 

wt m reconcile this 

science, the room =Ho“ia >>= ^^ ehairs wid, an 

a scientific appearance. A plain pap , 
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photographic plates, stimulate cliemical combinations and dis- 
sociations, are harmful to the germination of plants, and sterilize 
cultures of microbes. So it may well prevent the occurrence of 
certain phenomena of materialization which resemble the fragile 
creation of life. It is a fact that the majority of teleplasts can only 
work in a dim red light or even total darkness. This is inconvenient 
for control, and indeed for observation. 

However, Richer, Ochorowicz and Dr Segard, in 1894 at the 
island of Ribaud, had splended levitations of a table on a sunny 
terrace.^ The literature of psychical research includes many cases 
where phenomena took place in full day or moonlight, or in 
artificial light strong enough for the faces of the medium and 
sitters to be seen. The colour of this light does not matter. We are 
thus led to suspect that although darkness favours phenomena, it is 
not indispensable. Crookes insists strongly on this point. All the 
phenomena which he observed took place in light.* 

Darkness seems only to be necessary because of the medium’s 
belief. We shall have to observe more than once, in the course of 
this book, that most mediums have a spiritist background and since 
they tend to automadsm, they have acquired habits of which it is 
impossible to free them when a scientific investigation is made. This 
is why Maxwell recommends that no experiments should be made 
with spiritist mediums. This seems a very arbitrary exclusion if 
such mediums are highly gifted. When one is fortunate enough to 
discover a medium and train him oneself, it is obvious that one 
should accustom him to working in the light, by using suggestion 
both when waking and in trance. 

Sudt mediums are rare, or for social reasons do not wish to 
submit to experiment. So we must consider what precautions to 
take with mediums who dislike light. When it is impossible to keep 
e\en a red lamp alight, phosphorescent screens of sulphide of 
ca ^um or zinc are used that have been previously exposed to 
ig t and which give a dim glow witli a bluish or greenish light, 
c g ow lasts longer with the radioactive sulphides which are 
easily obtained commerdally. The screen is hung head-high, facing 
ownwards, in the centre of the circle. Other movable screens can 
be left on the table. Following speculative ideas on the identity of 
psy 1C lights and die lights produced by certain living animals, 
* lUcliet: TraUJtmiijp:^cfu.}U€, op. dt., p. 04 - 

kxs, tu^reAtt tmo tkt PAtnmntnacf M0jernSfin:uj/um,op.cit.,p. 141. 
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Geley tried to replace the phosplioresccnt chemicals by photogenic 
microbe cultures. As ‘organic light’ is die result ° ^ 

reaction whidi can be reproduced in v//fO and as two *f. 

differ only by ilieir spectrum, there is little point in a opting 

unreliable and inconvenient lighting arrangement. iviitprl 

An important rccommendauon is never, in dark or im y i 
si^ances, to throw on die medium in trance an unexpecte 
light which may produce a neiwous reaction and destroy 
for some time. We are however in favour of flashlight photograpiiy, 
provided warning is given. 

57 The Laboratory . , . t 

Experimental psycliology in all countnes is now jj^g 

laboratories and apparatus, often very r;"! 

measurement of various sensations, » ofpliysical 

.•m,,.™ P.np.ycholOEyj«ljl*^“^ 

has been considerably extended by ingenious i j jt^ The 

to establish the reality of ‘p^ydjjc force, ^ dy well- 
French and Italian observers of Eusapia wer University 

placed to gain access to equipment, on account of their Umv 

connections. forestall an 

Before describing a nX 

error rvhidlis becoming regrettably '"‘‘“P^ monolace atmosphere 
attempt to remove the mysneal or c a large bare 

physical or phy5fofog‘“'}*°”“and vSlIs coveredXth vessels and 
room has been fitted up, the floor copper, with 

piles of curiously-shaped insti^ents m When the 

Xtographie dark-rooms and eSe aXgical clMc 

medium enters such a place, he fee s ' “ , prevent him from 

or a torture chamber, and dus is '““J ^understanding of 

producing any results. This is a . . from them, it is 

the psychology ™‘’‘“'"fidence”with pleasant surroundings. A 

smXraSstXny^fotd^^^^^ 

app^nce". A plain pap-r comfortable chairs wid. 
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photographic plates, stimulate cliemical combinations and dis- 
sociations, are harmful to the genninadon of plants, and sterilize 
cultures of microbes. So it may well prevent tlie occurrence of 
certain phenomena of materializadon which resemble die fragile 
creation of life. It is a fact diat the majority of teleplasts can only 
work in a dim red light or even total darkness. This is inconvenient 
for control, and indeed for observation. 

However, Richer, Ochorowicz and Dr Segard, in 1894 at the 
island of Ribaud, had splended levitations of a table on a sunny 
terrace.^ The literature of psychical research includes many cases 
where phenomena took place in full day or moonlight, or in 
artificial light strong enough for the faces of the medium and 
sitters to be seen. The colour of this light does not matter. We are 
thus led to suspect that although darkness favours phenomena, it is 
not indispensable. Crookes insists strongly on this point. All the 
phenomena which he observed took place in light.* 

Darkness seems only to be necessary because of the medium*s 
belief. We shall have to observe more than once, in the course of 
this book, that most mediums have a spiritist background and since 
they tend to automatism, they have acquired habits of which it is 
impossible to free them when a scientific investigation is made. This 
is why Maxwell recommends that no experiments should be made 
with spiritist mediums. This seems a very arbitrary exclusion if 
such mediums are highly gifted. When one is fortunate enough to 
discover a medium and train him oneself, it is obvious that one 
should accustom him to working in the light, by using suggestion 
both when waking and in trancx. 

Su^ mediums are rare, or for social reasons do not wish to 
submit to experiment. So we must consider what precautions to 
take with mediums who dislike light. When it is impossible to keep 
even a red lamp alight, phosphorescent screens of sulphide of 
ca “nm or zinc are used that have been previously exposed to 
^ ight and which give a dim glow widi a bluish or greenish light. 
Ine glow lasts longer with the radioactive sulphides whicli arc 
^1 y obtMned commercially. The screen is hung head-high, facing 

ownvrar s, in the centre of the circle, Otiier movable screens can 
t ^ Following speculative ideas on the identity of 
psychic lights and die lights produced by certain living animals, 

» Wchet: Trai^dtmtt3r,^efdfuc,op.Qt.,p, , 3 ^. 

Vjookes, iUu^refu4ifU0 tfu Pktnemt^ac/MoJern Spirliuallim, op. cit., p. 14>* 
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also set up a ‘spirit balance’ on a smaller scale, as ^vell as 

pieces of electrical apparatus to indicate contacts at a istance. 

most teceot of these, made by Price,* is enclosed m a metal vessel 

with small holes in it, which are closed with a film of soap 

glycerine solution. These films will last for more 

are an ingenious way of ensuring that no ^ ^ 

for the slightest touch would break them. I 

normal reach of die citcle, die indicators may be ^ 

of wood hinged togedier and held at an acute ang y 

spring. The cLtacts, which are visible 

to the main recording instrument, " levimtion. 

bell. These contacts are indispensable fo rests on 

For example, one can use a table with very s conceived the 

the central table by means of electrical conracts. Pug 
idea of placing thfs in the centre of the main table and surrounding 
the four sides ofthe latter with wooden lamce-wor .^^^ 

Grunewald’s photograpliio fij-h, coming from 

superior to any others. They ° “ ^hich^roites a trace on 

a Deprez-d’Aisonval mirror ^Ivanome > , ^ the 

a sensitive paper unrolling given by a contact 

curve of various phenomena, as well as ftuidinE-marks can 

clock, can all be recorded on the same P^P' , ntoments of the 
also be made on this time-curve to indicate cn 

^I'er ins-trumen^ which should be 

laboratory and of which we shall ater some hygro- 

leaf electroscope or, better, a qua ^ thermometers, Joire s 

scopes, sensitive maximum and (preferably radio- 

‘sthenometer’, phosphorescent sulphide^re^ ^ 

active), tubs of modelling clay and ig^ jg useful to record 

electric stove) for models, etc. A. wpe-r convenient 

sounds and dictate statements. 
dictaphones. 

59 Infra-red Rays of what Dr Gustave Le 

Approval had long been given to ^ productions which 
Bon called ‘dark light’ to in exceptional cases, 

cannot be studied in ordinary g 

» Ibid., p. »7* 
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armchair for the medium, pictures or artistic reproductions, 
bookshelves, flowers, and a piano if desired. In one corner, a 
traditional materialization cabinet can be set up. This can be made o 
a curtain-rod set slanting across the corner with a dark curtain 
hanging from it on rings. The medium will be placed in front of this 
curtain, under control; never inside the cabinet. Luminous bracelets 
can be placed round his arms and feet, which can also be tied to the 
armchair or held by the controllers. 

A rectangular table, fairly large and heavy, will stand in the 
middle of the room. The experimenter will have within reach, under 
the table, an electric switchboard for the lights, photographic and 
recording apparatus, etc., so as not to have to move about during 
the sitting. The combination of different lamps will allow illumina- 
tion of graduated intensity; red, yellow or white. The lighting 
should be diffused and not direct. TTie apparatus should be hidden 
as much as possible and the recordings made in an adjoining room. 
The objects used in telekinetic experiments, bell, mandolin, 
trumpets, etc., should be placed fairly near the medium, on tables or 
fixed stands, or in gauze cages, at carefully-measured distances. 
Since side views are indispensable for obtaining a true perspective, 
at least two synchronized cameras are necessary with electrical 
control of the shutters and plate-changing. Stereoscopic cameras 
can also be used. A smoke-absorber should be connected to the 
magnesium bulb, but it is better to use the new photographic bulbs 
with internal combustion. 

5 8 Grunewald’s Apparatus 

In a book^ which was published on the eve of the Copenhagen 
Conference, dealing with the question of scientific instruments in 
the psychic laboratory, the Berlin engineer Fritz Grunewald 
declared: ‘In my experience it is quite possible to use laboratory 
methods to study mediumistic phenomena, repeating the same 
phenomenon with the same medium as often as necessary and with 
the variations desired to achieve understanding of it*. 

To study the loss of wei^t by the medium during the trance, 
the author constructed a weighing-machine with a platform resting 
on a system of springs, the displacements of which were transmitted 
by variation in electrical resistance to a recording galvanometer. He 

* F. Crunc'A’ald, PhysikalUch-mtJtumUwJt* Unttrtuchungen, Baum, P/Ullingen, 
1920. 
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also set up a 'spirit balance' on a smaller scale, as uell ^ 
pieces of electrical apparatus to indicate conmcts at a is , 

most recent of Uiese, made by Price,* is enclosed m a "1^ 
with small holes in it, which are closed with a film of soap nd 
glycerine solution. These films will last for more im a „ 
are an ingenious way of ensuring that no one tou „ , ,he 

for the lightest toucl. would break them. If “ 

normal reach of the ci[cle, the indicators may ma 
of wood hinged togedier and held at an acute ^ 

spring. The clntacts%hicl, are visibleinsid^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to the main recording f smdylf levitation, 

bell. These contacts are indispensable for me sm y 

For example, one can use a cable ^ conceived the 
the central table by means ofelectrica con ■ junounding 

idea of placing this in the centre of the mtun table and surr 

the four sides ofthe latter with wooden latnce-work.^ 

Grunewald's photograpltic recording coming from 

superior to any odiers. They consist of a «y c^ce on 

a Deprez-d'Arsonval nurror jindcc. In this way the 

a sensitive paper unrolling umformly o l,y a contaet 

curve of various phenomena, as well as Guiding-marks can 

dock, can all be recorded on ^cTte^critical moments of the 
also be made on this tune-curve t 

should be included in a psychie 
Other instruments which j:„uss the uses, are: a gold- 

laboratory and of whidi we s electrometer, some hypo- 

leaf electroscope or, better, a qu . thermometers, Joue s 

scopes, sensitive maximum and mr (preferably radio- 

'sthenometer' , phosphorescent '“P (kept liquid by an 

active), tubs of modelling clay P jg useful to record 

electric stove) for models, etc. ^ ^ ^eiy convenient 

sounds and dictate statements. Ihe 
dictaphones. 

59 Infra-reJRiys of what Dr Gustave Le 

Approval had long been teleplasric producrions whi^ 

Bon 

iH.Pri«.5»ffi.C,<.p.=WP-1*- 

•Ibid-, P- *7* 


cannot 
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Because of its notorious harmfulness, ultra-violet light was first 
eliminated, in spite of its advantage of rendering fluorescent and 
therefore visible, the bodies on which it shone. Infra-red light was 
used as soon as the extent and diaracteristics of its spectrum were 
known and it was found how to filter it, detect it by means of a 
suitable photo-electric cell and record it on photographic plates. 

In 1931-32 the Metapsychic Institute at Paris was prepared by 
the efforts of Eugene and Marcel Osty to instal tlie necessary 
apparatus, and experiments were underaken with the medium Rudi 
S(^eider, who had been studied by Schrenck-Notzing in Munich 
and by Harry Price in London.'^ An infra-red beam was reflected by 
several mirrors placed at angles above the table where the pheno- 
mena were to be produced. It was directed finally to a box, situated 
above the seance room, which contained bells and recording 
apparatus. Every interruption of the beam by the ‘substance’ given 
out by the medium was thus recorded. This arrangement worked 
perfectly and several recording were made which were in agreement 
with the medium’s statements. It was found that the teleplastic 
substance absorbed 30% of the beam of light, the absorption being 
greater for wave-lengths above one millimetre. The Ostys also 
studied the effect of red light and of Wood’s ultra-violet light on 
these invisible emanations. Henceforward all psychic laboratories 
designed to study physical phenomena should be equipped with an 
infra-red projector, , 

60 The Psychology of the Investigator 

The technique of observation in psychical research depends to a 
great extent upon the psycholo^ of the observer himself. He should 
not be too impressionable, or at least he should possess self-control 
and presence of mind. He should be good-natured, but at the same 
rime a little sceptical and not credulous. An observer who allows 
himself to be carried away emotionally by the phenomena, instead 
ofconcentratingon the details of their occurrence, is a bad psychical 
researcher. He wll not only fail to advance the science, but will 
vitiate it by introducing into it badly-described or mistaken facts 
which uill prevent logical interpretations. 

Can a good psychical researcher be subject to hallucinations.^ 
We may reply boldly that he cannot, if he is a normal man in a 

* ‘L« pou\oin inconnus de I'esprit sur la oiauire*, •9)*» 

and I, 
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normal state. Hallucinations are disturbances of tlie which 
occur in madness, drunkenness, hysteria and hypnosis, e must 
pause to consider diis last case fora moment, as it has been suggeste 
Uiat at physical seances die sitters were hypnotized by die 
We know dtat at the magical word of the hypnotist, e woo 
floor can become a brilliant bed of tulips and plain water mm in 
delicious aniseed cordial. The subject is told to loo 'at le eau i 
face which has been mentally drawn on a piece o an * 
he duly admires It. He even recognizes it long after, w en 
sheet has been mixed with a stack of similar sheets: dus was one 
of Charcot’s experiments. But 

normal but hysterics, mentally ill. The JNancy , ^ — jeh 

that it is impossible to liypnotize a normal man w lo o 

h;pttS“uSo^bre ZEbie"r Jh|M 

Given a vague cloud m the sky, H weasel and a 

Polonlus thafthis cloud represents in turn ^ camel, 

whale; he would have them believe 

Poloniuses, but would find it quite impossi ^ 

dtat drere ;as no cloud at all or rha, .he moon ^m 

the sun. Suggestion - rB"isTnecdTv^ to 

IS not the case with psychic ’ r ^ n,edium influencing 

consider such dieories, for dus revtL of what occurs; if 

the sinets by suggestion « ^ho receives it from die 

there is suggestion at all, it is tne 

circle. 

avoid this. The „„esuons or the tone of his voice; he los 

subject in the way he pu q - pretence. Toulouse and 

to be on the watch for autos g ^cAoiogie expirimentale, admit 

Pieron, in their Tec formula for avoiding lietero- 

however that there is 
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suggestion from the experimenter. The danger is considerably 
greater in psychical researcli, for to die danger of verbal suggestion 
must be added that of conscious, or even unconscious, mental 
suggestion. We have already seen this difficulty arising when we 
discussed fraud. We must now observe that this lies at die very 
heart of the whole subject of psychical research, so that no pheno- 
mena, physical or mental, can be considered as the production of a 
single individual, but as ffie production of the subject and of those 
who surround him, or who are in mental rapport with him. This is a 
function of many variables whicJi may be symbolically represented 
by the formula / (.J, 5, C, Z), — ), the letters indicating the 

minds of the subject 5“ and of his sitters A^ByC,. . . 

We note that an analogous formula seems to express tlie 
manifestations of energy. The nature of the function _/*is unknown 
and indeterminate. It cannot be expressed as a product, as would 
result from Mackenzie’s polypsychic hypothesis. This theory, based 
on his observations on diatomic molecules, suggests that in psychical 
occurrences, a new psychological entity is formed by the combina- 
tion of elements borrowed from the subject and sitters.* But in 
many cases the minds of the sitters play little or no part, and the 
function seems to reduce xo f(S)% hence the constancy of certain 
phenomena which seem to depend only on the subject. Finally we 
remark that the subject is not only affected by nearby influences. 
Distant psychic factors P, Q, P, etc. can thus enter into the formula 
and complicate the causality of the phenomena. 

In physics one must, to be rigorous, take into account the 
influence of the most distant astronomical bodies. This is so small 
that it may be neglected, so that, without considering the limitations 
of our senses and measuring instruments, we only approximate to 
physical laws. Similarly psychic phenomena may depend on more 
factors than we think. Unfortunately we have no way of discovering 
these aposteriorij and still less of foreseeing them; we can only show 
the most obvious ones. When the medium tells us for example of 
facts which he does not know but which are known by a certain 
person C, we are justified in saying that the formula for tlus pheno- 
menon hJXS, C), without concluding from this tliat a new being is 
invoked made up from parts of .Sand C. 

Tlie law of collective psychism, inferred from experience, will 
be very useful when we study the production of psychic phenomena, 

' AfiUpueAiea moJirna, op. ciu, p. 27S. 
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especially those similar to table-turning. It will place us particularly 
on our guard against the results of certain experiments in w i a 
hypnotist was in ‘rapport’ willi a subject. It also tends to mva i ate 
die ‘magnetic experiments* of Rochas on die astral bo y, 
lives, etc.,^ as proof of die spiritist theory. In die ormu aj( , 
which represents them, die factor be. the experimenter s own 
mind, widi its ideas, beliefs and wishes, dominates jhe factor^ 
We shall also apply the law of collective psychism in discussing 
psychic faculties in animals. 

62 The IJca of the Experimenter 

The law of collective psychism makes psychical experimenta 
very delieete. Until now die so-called e^enments 
induced observation. One sits round a table 
waits for phenomena; it is ““^^ctud^Berra^ 

by questions and suggestions, ifat all. AS uauaexjc 

defined it in his In,roJ.c,!an d la ,„iJecme cxj,irmen ak, en «pe 
ment consists of the verificadon of an idea 
diings. The experimenter ‘forms hypotheses on j 

occurs before him and, in order to 

hypothesis In his interpretauon is corre , nrovide the 

vLions to be made which, logically considered, will provide 

confirmadon or denial of his idea . observadons 

But the law of collecdve psychism shows how *e abse^ 
may tend to confirm the experimenter s i • ,]]e 

pointed out in 1889, in hypnodc . .,(,5 are likely to 

somnambulist by the hypnonzer is e ^e ieories’.^ We 

find that our somnambulists alvmys fy associated with 

may say that this is always so when e e intervention 

emmioL All spiritists Produce tt Is because nearly 

by spirits. And if the conver^ as less “I, nf dead, 

all mediums have a fixed V (jetidous personalides are 

This tendency is very ““P'" 

produced in the presence P _ i psychological Institute, 

rrr" 
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admitted tlielr fictitious character. But tliis sowing of ideas by the 
experimenter in the subject’s mind goes much further, because it 
also includes technical theories. Crawford, who has bequeathed to 
us such interesting works on ‘psychic mechanics’, had evidently 
created in the subconscious mind of his medium these invisible 
agents’, who talked and behaved like his zealous tutors at Belfast 
University. Also the theory of ectoplasm and ‘psychic levers’ which 
they gave back to him like a faithful echo, is no more objective dian 
the red and blue phantoms of M.de Rochas,^ Ochorowicz’sXxrays, 
or M. Comillier’s astral spheres.* 

Thus the experimenter’s theory cannot be considered verified by 
his results, as the results will agree with his theory if conditions 
perrmt. We cannot even, as Claude Bernard would have liked, try 
to prove the false in order to discover the truth’, for die false would 
become true. It is impossible, for example, to know if blue light is 
helpful or harmful to materializations; this will depend on the 
experimenter’s opinion, provided that this opinion has been 
subconsciously received by the medium. This susceptibility of the 
medium or subject to external mental influences is the basic fact of 
psychical research. We shall study it in the chapter on telepadiy. 
It gives a rather arbitrary character to phenomena, but experience 
teaches us that it has many limitations. The study of these limitations 
brings us back within the scope of ordinary science and permits us 
to seek constant factors and laws. 

63 Inv&nud Phenomena 

Claude Bernard also advised the experimenter to ‘invent phenomena . 
He should ‘vary or modify natural phenomena and make them 
appear in circumstances or conditions in which they are not normally 
found’. In psychical research, nature is the subject’s mind, often very 
primitive, with his character, ideas, and superstitions which must be 
taken into account in experimenting upon diem. Certainly the 
experimenter can influence him in various ways. He can help and 
advise him, place him in the desired conditions, and develop his 
faculty by frequent exerdse. It is essential to respect his beliefs. As 
Lebiedzinski said at the Warsaw Conference, if the experimenter 
should not himself believe in spirits, he should allow his mediums 

^ L! ixtltioTitaxlon dt la tvuiiillti, 

* J. Ocborowicz, ‘Lcs rayons rigides etlesrayon5Xx’,/^/»«.Arje./’-0^^>* April to 
December 1910; P. E. Comlllier^ ‘La survivance de I’ame et son evolution apris la 
mon’, Accounts of experiments, Alcan, Pati^ 1920. 
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to believe in Uiem. This increases their ability to produce pheno- 
mena, as ihey attribute them to powers greater than tlieir own. 
They should be treated as psycliiatrists Meat mad people, encouraging 
them to believe Uiat Uiey are die Pope or die President, and gaming 
dieir confidence so diat diey are in a better position to analyse their 
madness. This is a good mediod but must be used mutiously. 
Aldiough subjects can be allowed to invoke invisib e isarna e 
personalides, diey should be discouraged from acting as or thary 
mediums and placing themselves at die disposal rfall and sundry 
to impersonate tile fatlier, liusband or aunt of eir consu . 
The ways of the familiar and unique spirit, from ocrates a 
to Eleonora Zugun*s ‘Dracu’, are also efficient, we must a im 
is a single spirit who is omniscient and omnipotent, no 

series ofspiritswhojostleforpossession of the me lum. 

With spiriust mediums we should not fear to inven p 
which their dogmatists consider sacrilegious, since . 

medium is a missionary with a holy task. We quote ^ “ 
experiment of P. Stanley Hall wid. Mrs Piper, when he ^ded 
in making her impersonate a fiedtious relative "“I" , j jl,at 

The personificadSn round this name was so 

Hodgson, another ofthis mediums we ' Beals^and insisted 

would not admit the fiednous nature experiment was 

that she was really in die land of shades! Thi^xpenm^^ 

paralleled in London ’*'‘‘h M« B e^ su^es’don, but the case is 
In this case there was no dehbera entirely fictitious 

the more important that also lucky enough to 

personality build up as he who was 

converse with one of his fne , exoerimental method can be 
really living. In such ways as the^ight of day the obscure 

used in parapsychology to bn g 

proceedings of the subconscious. ^ ^ ^ 

^ Stanley Hall, Studies in Spiritism, 19°9> P* *5^' 
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PROSOPOPESIS 


re ihdl dcmu hy the um prosopopuis any sadden change, 

self. But reserving for later B.e philosoph.cal 
we shall remain for tlie moment on objecuve | suddenly 

that in certain abnomtal circumstances, „„pletely 

take leave of their usual personality an -.fanned' they have 
different one. Memory is lost and new 

a different name, ideas, tendenaes an ^ stranger and 

personality may know the old, but ®P^ haooen accidentally or 
sometimes as an few moments or some 

be produced by suggestion. It may , , ^ n^e phenomenon, 

years. This is no pretence, but a "^“hologists for the 

known from the earliest times an s pretence.'but 

last fifty years. Today, some of the^ star d by Yanet and by 
that is an extreme view which wtB not shared oy J 

several experimenters in France an ^ j^nportant idea that 

The study of prosopopesis w . ^ „hip of somnambulistic, 
we have already mentioned: e r 2II more or 

hypnoric, hysterical and psy^ic star • p If. ft can be 

le^ss rypifiedV 

said that they show a pathological a sense, since 

word should not be ^ sane subjects. Finally we 

divided consciousnras occum ^ ^ crumbling, a breakdownof 

should consider acauon for new syndiKCS. The 

mental synthesis, than “ P the psychic point of view, is 

phenomenon ®bich ‘nter u,e human individua . 

.1 of roulnpie pe. ^ GrertfioBvaj”". 


tile appearance o.- . 

from prosopon, iheatncii 
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65 Empirical Classification 

We may divide prosopopesis Into two main categories; 

1. Spontaneous prosopopesis, which is of hystero-somnambulisdc 
origin, and may be considered as a more or less curable mental 
illness; 

2. Iniueed prosopopesis, which is nearly always the result of 
a suggestion made in the hypnotic state and takes the form 
suggested by the hypnotist. It can also be produced by auto- 
suggestion. 

Paranormal phenomena may occur in both categories. 

At first si^t one might chink there was an essential difference 
betVr’een the two types. In the first, the personalities which alternate 
within the same individual are constant and may last for years 
without noticeable modification. The personalities set up by 
hypnotic suggestion are, on the contrary, plastic and ephemeral; 
they change or disappear at the wish of the hypnotist. The 
personalities concerned in certain psychic phenomena also appes^ 
to have no existence outside the trance state and do not usually 
invade the conscious life of the medium. But the psychological 
identity of the tv,-o categories is shown by intermediate cases. 

Normal somnambulistic personalities can be changed and even 
suppressed by hypnotism. On the other band, with a somnambulist 
who shows multiple personality, additional artificial personahties 
can be brought into being which react upon the original ones and 
show an analogous nature. Besides this, it has sometimes been 
possible to strengthen the suggested personalities and ^ve them a 
consistency which made them altogether comparable to the natural 
personahties. And with spiritist mediums of a more or less hj'sterical 
temperament trance personalities appear, under the name of 
guides or controls’, which remain constant for long periods. We 
shall understand still better the underlying unity of all types of 
prosopopesis when we consider that the so-called alternating 
personahties are in fact co-existent personalities which take it in 
turns to dominate conscious awareness, but which interact in the 
To sum up, in all the personalities v,e 
sl^ have to ronsider we shall find differences of degree and not of 
kind from the point of view of coherence, complexity, permanency, 
ease of emergence, etc. There are coimtiess gradations between die 
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permanent self of the normal man and tile more fleeting self of 
hypnosis or trance. 


I. SPONTANEOUS PROSOPOPESIS 


66 Possession ^ 

The phenomena of personality clunges w tell^the 

poss^ion. and cases of this are found m die Biblo- St 
Lry of a man coming from the tonis, 

spiS^. This man broke die drains widi ^ "d”y 

wandered in the mountains, injunng mse . 

Jesus, he replied that a legion 

only freed from diem when the • goth pagan and 

the suggesdon) sent diOT into a er ° ^jjon, but not until 
early ChrisUan writers also relate cas P ^ „ the 

the Middle Ages do we see *^**^°“| ^ of epidemic 

possession of monks or nuns by devils, often m a kind o p 

affecdng enure convents. , „„„„sion have been observed in 

In addition, cases of diabohca P g^^ seventeendi 

modem times. From the in the eighteenth, 

cenmry and the „n,_a,ets and the hysterics of *e 

to the somnambulists of the m gn accompanied 

Charcotschoohthephenomenono^e^o^al^^^^^^l^ , 

by violent fits has retaine sometiines several 

changes of prevailing of the afflicted person, in a 

demons or spirits spoke by insulting, blaspheming, mflictmg 

voice quite different from ’ j allowing only rate respites to 

upon him all kinds of ‘ .” jome very clear d«“P°°"l°5 

his persecuted personality. = j,is fa the description which a e 

tiiese phenomena. For example of Loudun (kSm) 

de Snrin gave of his eondto™ « ,t that ^e, and ^ 

•I could not explain to yon r^^^tdeprivingmeofconsaous- 

dlis spiritlinked itself to ^ut mSdng i«If nevettliefes 

ness, or of the °”„ld^“Suls,oneofwhi*.sd.sposs«red 
"rtsTot^Xeme of its organs *e 

action of one of these tw 
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my mouth, the other turns aside my hand very quickly and seizes 
my finger between my teeth to gnaw it with rage’.^ 

Instead of being diabolical, possession can be angelic or divine, 
we then have the cases of ecstasy of which hagiographic literature is 
full. It is always a question of personality changes. The Church, 
which in early times admitted the reality of diabolical or mystical 
possession, has become much more circumspect in modern times 
in consequence of the knowledge acquired by doctors on the 
psychology of the subconscious and neuroses. The old ceremony ot 
exorcism has disappeared. It used, however, sometimes to succeed 
by its suggestive influence. 

Apart from the hysterical foundation on which they build, it is 
indeed suggestion and eventually autosuggestion which explain the 
apparently spontaneous phenomena of possession. Pierre Janet 
recorded a striking case in Charcot’s clinic.^ Under the stress of a 
serious emotional crisis deepened by remorse, Achille showed all 
the classical signs of mediaeval possession, even to physical 
stigmata. It was even by means of these last that he was cured. We 
shall see later how secondary personalities easily instal themselves 
in parts of the body affected by psychic anaesthesia, i.e. isolated 
from the general consciousness. 

<37 Altemattng Personalities 

Cases of possession display apparently simultaneous personalities, 
although one might argue that they alternate very rapidly. We shall 
now study those which show long-term alternation. One of the 
personalities occupies consciousness and suddenly disappears to 
make room for another, often completely different. One of the first 
cases clinically studied was that of Felida, reported by Dr Azam of 
Bordeaux.® Felida was a young hysteric with a pessimistic outlook, 
continually preoccupied with her troubles. Almost every day slie 
fell into a deep sleep lasting two or three minutes, at the end of 
which she awoke transformed. She had become cheerful and even 

* Hutoire Jes £ahUt Jt LouJun, Antsteidam, 1716. All these cases of possession 
»ere reproduced in the BiiUctkiqut JiaioSqut, published from 1881 onwards under 
tlic auspices of Qiarcot. A complete bibliography will be found in the remarkable 
work by T. K, Oesterreii^ already memioned, 2?/* 

P. Janet, Nivrotu tt cit., p. 377. 

^ Azam, LkypAotUmt tt U MJouiltmtat Jt la ptrtonnaEti, Baithire, Paris 
Newedn. Alcan, Paris, 189X. 
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rowdy. Slie remembered her earlier condition, but considered it 
abnormal. Sooner or later she relapsed into this 
which she retained no memory of the second. s pro uce 
complications inherlife; having submitted to her fiance in the second 
state, she could not understand, in her normal state, the ensu g 
pregnancy. The second stale recurred more requent y a 
longer periods as her life proceeded; it was dte normal state whtch 
betSme exceptional and the tmnsirion periods were redu^d o a few 
seconds. Thus Felida lived all her life as two personahnes tn the 

TubSs with so marked a double personality are not common in 
the annals of psychiatry, which has given nse to *= 
pithiatism and mythomania; but we know j* . f . ^ L 

Objects are also rire. The Felida case 

case observed by Dufay and de Blots (i84!> ^ 

personality had direct knowledge of the L^^yjsVive 

the reverse was not true. Bourru and Burot '^P®^ marked. The 
case in which the personality change was more marke^^l^ 
secondary personality differed from the first m memory, 

sensibility and movement. . • .1,. „orks of Ribot,t 

Further interesting cases will be fo-’d m die worfc ot^Ka 

Binet,a Janet,“ Myers,* Sidis P r. yf/e Mention in 

Proceedings of the English and p ’„in Barnes, etc. The 

particular those of Ansel ^'”7 w, shall limit ourselves to 

most recent is that of Heinrich Meyer. sntdied by Morton 

summarizing the typical and well-known cases studied y 

Prince® and Walter F. Prince. 


68 The Beauchamp Case hv Morton 

Miss Beauchamp, an hysteric j ' °j”" personalities, each 

Prince, showed as many as four mdepenoen p 

■ Th. Bibot, S ■ *7^ 

* Waller F. Prince, ine*^« 
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capable of leading a social life of its own, except for the restrictions 
imposed by the poor health of one of them. The observer, in doubt 
which of them was the real Miss Beauchamp, gave them numbers. 
The one which he encountered first ia^s called Number i. She was 
very reserved, conscientious, truthful, proud, and showed all the 
signs of hysteria: abouUa, suggestibility, and limited field o 
consciousness. In the hypnotic state she gave place to Ba, who had 
the same tastes and wishes as Bi, but had lost her reserve. The 
hypnotic self is the soul of Miss Beauchamp liberated from the 
artificial constraints of convention.* Another personality, important 
in a different way and ‘destined to play the central role in tlie family 
drama that played itself out for six years*, is B3 whicli arose spon- 
taneously during hypnosis, and under the name of Sally showed 
itself to be completely autonomous. This B3 knew of the existence 
of Bi (and of Bi)j she spoke of Bi as a stupid person and spent her 
time playing tricks on her. Ba also knew Bi, but did not know B3. 
Although she stammered, Sally was extraordinarily gay, carefree 
and malicious. She rebelled against any suggestion. Various 
experiences proved that her personality did not alternate witli, but 
was really co-existent with Bi. Finally, afterayear, a new personality 
was bom, who recognized neither Dr Prince nor tlie place in 
which she found herself, and who had only an indirect knowledge 
of the life of Bi. Her mental characteristics were very different from 
iliose of this last: she was more courageous, more robust and more 
normal thanBi.lt was strange that B3 knew all B^s actions, but not 
her thoughts; she nicknamed her ‘the Idiot*. 

‘These ilirce personalities,* said Morton Prince (leaving aside Bz), 
'had clearly defined character traits which gave to each of them a 
completely distinct individuality. One might say that each of them 
represented certain characteristic elements of human nature and tliat, 
taken togedicr, they could be considered as an allegorical reprcsenia- 
lion of the various tendencies of man. If this ^\'as not a serious 
psycljological work, I should be tempted to entitle iliis book: The 
Saint (BO. the Woman (B4) and the Devil (B3).’ More ilian joo 
pages arc devoted to the tra^'Comic history of the relations bciw cen 
ilicsc personalities. Tlic observer’s whole preoccupation was to 
discover whiclt was ilic real Miss Bcaucltamp. He discovered one 
day ilut in natural slexp Bt and B^ became the same person and 
by liypnosis succeeded in uniting them into a whole whiclt he 
considcn^l die ‘true self. Sally then disappeared. 
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($9 The Doris Fisher Case 

The Doris case, sludied for a number of years by FranUin Prince, 
and criucized by Hyslop, has a voluminous literature. The division 
of personality first appeared when Doris was three ^ 

result of violent emotion and a traumatic expenence. e 

Dorw,Di,gavebirthtotliepersonality z, tv o e 

Sleeping Margaret, and ^ became 

altemadng personalities whose difference of ^ 

greater with increasing age. Until tlie age of ten a was ‘ 
ally in advance; then her development stopped and " a“ 
the signs of backwardness until the day when she 
when Doris was twenty-two. Da knew Dt, but was no. known by 

When Doris was sixteen a ‘’^ 1 * 

of her mother, gave rise to a f-*StlT’tb?fyf;»;r^^ 
had complete loss of memory ^ , ig-v-^-gy. Then 

hysteria. At times she had attacks D2 who 

she began to tear her hair and scratch her D. 

was doing so to punish D4 iailucination of her 

made only short appearances, tOT h^^^^ personality appeared 

mother. A year after die birth of D4, Sleeving Doris, D;, 

following a further trauma; eared one year before the 

which lasted for only five years. 4 PP end vanished 

latter. As for Da, the character “ed ” latter 

three years after D4. “^“^Xe othera and seemed to have no 

was much more independen played the role of 

elements borrowed irom ? „^z-pnt after furdier experiments, 
guardian angel. F. ^“^TiL^ovant Nfc Chenowetli, that it is a 

made with the help of the c a ^ opinion is the more interesting 
question of a spirit „don of mental metapsychics, 

in the light of our general interpreta 

„. INDOOCD pnOSOPOPES.S 

70 Objectivation of Types diaracteristics of die pheno- 

Without having dearly tiiat dtdr so^ambu hsls 

menon, die magneuzers attributed die illness of dl 

often acted like nS-PM-. VoL .7, WU- 
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latter to mental disturbance and the concentration of thought 
produced by prayer, fasting and above all by the influence of the 
exercisers, which they considered similar to tlieir own. They regarded 
possession less as a spontaneous phenomenon tlian as a phenomenon 
induced by suggestion; but they nevertheless assumed the existence 
of a nervous and impressionable temperament, otherwise known as 
a hysterical diatliesis. 

Braid regarded induced somnambulism as identical in its manifes- 
tations with natural somnambulism. It shows the same phenomena 
of divided consciousness or, in the most advanced form, multiple 
personality. The new personality may appear spontaneously during 
hypnosis. We have seen the part played by hypnosis in the 
Beauchamp case of prosopopesis. Pitres records a case of a patient 
during hypnosis speaking of herself in the third person, and taking 
the part of a friend of the waking personality. The new personality 
may also be created by the experimenter. The magnetizers described 
how, in tile state of rapporty it was possible to suggest to the subject 
that he should become such and such a person: he immediately 
assiuned the corresponding attitude and spoke appropriate words or 
made gestures with complete sincerity. 

The experiments which Richet made in 1882 and which he called 
‘objectivation of types’ showed this feature clearly.^ When 
hypnotized, his two somnambulists forgot who and where they 
were, and became the person suggested to them by die hypnotist. 
‘Instead of thinking of a type, they realize it and make it objective. 
Tills is not like the hallucinated person who is a detached spectator 
of the pictures which unfold before him; it is like an actor wlio, 
gone mad, believes that the play in which he is acting is real, and 
that he has been changed body and soul into the character he is 
representing.’ Alice became in diis way an old woman or a little 
girl. M. believed herself to be a peasant woman, an actress, a genera! 
or a priest. Her fare, voice, mannerisms, way of speaking, all 
clianged in an instant and it was impossible to describe, said Richer, 
the drama of these astonishing and sudden transformations. The 
subject so gets 'under the skin* of his part that liis most ingrained 
natural emotions give way to those required. A timid person 
becomes bold, a modest one obscene, and an atheist religious. 
MM. Ferrari and Hdricourt have showed diat this prosopopesis 


* R 4 \'U 4 pJiilatopKijut, March 1884. 
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extends to tlie handwriting,' a fact itiat will be important when we 
come to consider die spiritist hypoUicsis. 

71 TU Role of the Idea • 

For tlie transformation to affect in this way die emouo 
mouvation, die phenomenon must be less super aa 
d.ought. -riiis is not merely a comedy 1^,0 Ten 

amn^ia and a heightened “tJ 

spontaneous to induced prosopopesis. Accor ^ 

first case there is a real modification of the state i^te 

memory, in thesecondthismodificationissecondaryjdmcompe 

Howe^r he admits tltat one can ‘construct by 

gestible individuals states tvhtch are anabgo^ 

Binet expresses his opinion even more clearly. internal 

consciousness whiclt is naniral with somn , . ^^ntal 

causes, inherent in the very or^nism o J-e ubiecg lus 
phenomenon expressing a condiuon o su personality has 

Ltres. It is quite otherwise wid. a s»bi“‘ ^o« pe^on ^ ^ 
been transformed merely by , eppupunicated 

result of an external cause; it is P~‘^““‘',tnsZendyTdoes no. 
to die subject by anodter i«rson and consequendy 

usually carry the same weight ? herween the two kinds of 

It is incontestable diat this d.su^ be^een m 

prosopopesis has an a /Jrwrt oun between a chronic 

profound than the disunion ma ^ misconception of 

illness and an acute one. The capable not only of bringing 

the part played by the idea, ^ ‘ are considered super- 

about psychological trans ° iijch were a source of diffimlty 

ficial, but also the orgamc , r .„,hich he again pomted out 

to Pierre Janet as early as .889, j^prs of ideoplasty, we 

die importance in tpaa ‘ n Pre weakened between 

shall sL dtat the Py"td personalities and 

dte natural somnambulisuc ^ ^„ence by suggesuon. 

diose that have been pf an idea dtat divided 

Onemayarguadiatitisal^y^y p^juces a new 

consciousness rea es graphologie exp^rimcnolc, 

.•L, es». 
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personality. Hence the error of modem psychiatry whicli ascribes 
these phenomena to pretence. 

72 Regressive Personalities 

A phenomenon intermediate betv.feen heterosuggestion and auto- 
suggestion is given by the cases of Boumi and Burot and of Janet, 
in ■which the subjects tvere made to re-iive part of their past lives by 
evoking an incident and placing them in a familiar attitude of that 
period. This is in itself a form of personality change, for a young 
girl of ten is not at all the same person as a woman of thirty. In the 
experiments in question, not only did the subject recover in minute 
detail memories and habits of the age assigned to him, but he fo^ot 
all his subsequent life. The past is thus never dead in us; it belongs 
to our subconscious life and can modify our present actions to an 
unkno-wn extent. This feet explains the illusions which continue to 
prevail in psychical research, espedaily those of ‘reincarnation*. 

This -was the mistake made by Rochas when he carried out Iiis 
famous experiments on regression of memory.^ He worked with 
nineteen subjects gifted tvith ‘magnetic sensibility’, that is to say 
more or less somnambulistic. For example Josephine, a young 
servant girl of eighteen, was taken back by longitudinal passes to 
the age of seven, ‘I asked her what she was doing. “I am going to 
school.” “Can you -writer” “Yes, I am beginning.” I put a pen in her 
hand and she wrote papa and maman very well. I continued tlie 
magnetic passes and took her back to the age of five. “Show us how 
well you can t^rite.” She wrote in syllables pa ^a. I put a handkerchief 
into her hand, telling her that it w’as a doll. She seemed very pleased 
with it and began to nurse it. She acted Just like a litde child of that 
age. More passes; she was probably in the cradle and could no 
longer talk. I put die end of my finger in her mouth and she sucked 
it.* 

This experiment is in all respects similar to those whicli Janet 
earned out •^ith his hysterics named L^onie, Rose and Marie. But 
Roclias believed in reincarnation, as did his subject. Tims he had die 
idea of taking the regression even further back. Josephine very 
easily traversed the period of gestation, and dien went back to a 
previous inamation as a man, whose life she described backv,ards. 
All the details were probable inventions or related to childhood 
memories. The desenptions of previous incarnations became 
* A.d€Rochas,Z«>iM*ticc««>«, op.dt. 
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increasingly vague, which showed a rather poor subliminal 
imagination. Poor Josephine had not the Inventiveness of Iltlline 
Smith whom we shall study later, or even that of Janet’s Leonie, 
who would embroider any theme given her with ‘the most 
extravagant complications*. All the similar experiments of de KocIim 
are indubitable cases of prosopopesis. On account of tlic psychic 
element which sometimes entered into them, they will be further 
discussed In the following section. 


III. PARANORMAL ELEMENTS IN PROSOPOPESIS 

73 Spirit Incarnations 

Many psycliic phenomena take a spiritist form, i.c. they seem to be 
due to die spirits of dead persons temporarily reincarnated in the 
body of a living person. It is in virtue of this belief that the Hying 
person concerned is called a meJmmy which means intermediary. 
During stances the medium falls into a trance; his spirit escapes and 
his body gives shelter to wandering spirits of die ‘astial plane w 10 
speak dirough his mouth and act in a way that efiectivcly shows a 
new personality. Impressive to the uninitiated, especially w en 
accompanied by clairvoyance or matcrializauons, these phenomena 
are too similar to phenomena of possession not to be imnae V 
classed by psychologists among the forms of personality ivisio . 
But the psychologists have been wrong in rcjccung the miracu ou 
accompaniment. Denunciation of ‘spiritist supersdtion 
(perhaps fortunately) solution of the other half o r 

On the' contrary William James saw that it was e . 

concerned therefore with complete similarity 

remmingpersonalities.WeshalIshowhereto 

of nature with somnambulistic jn which 

mediumistic trance and somiwm u ’ r expression, their 

personalities come and go, difiir me awakening, and in 

psychological structure, fnianyspiritistpersonahties 

addition, tlie dearly artiBaal chara^ t ^^,^_^ sl,all 
(notably tire ‘controls’) justtfias the .dent 
henceforth take for granted. 
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From the point of view of the empirical division that we have 
made between spontaneous and induced phenomena, we must 
observe that in prosopopesis with psychic elements, the phenomena 
are mixed. First the subject may be hypnotized or enter trance 
unaided, then the personalities may be invented by the subject 
himself or be set up by a verbal or mental suggestion by the persons 
present. In this way Mrs Piper impersonated the authors of books 
that Hodgson had recently read: Walter Scott and D. D. Home. 
But we will not insist on this empirical classification, which has 
served its purpose of showing us different aspects of prosopopesis. 

Spirit impersonations express themselves by speech, writing and 
drawing, mimicry and those unconscious muscular movements 
which make tables speak in alphabetic code. In some cases the 
created personality is external to the subject who hears and sees it; 
the division of consciousness is complicated by hallucination and 
this is not a psychic phenomenon properly speaking. 

74 Th& Case of Hilkne Smith 

To Theodore Flournoy, the well-known Genevan psychologist, 
belongs the honour, in his admirable work on the medium H^l^ne 
Smith, ^ of having shown the part played by division of personality 
in spiritist phenomena. This subject, brought up to believe in spirits 
and reincarnation, was never hypnotized and had an aversion to the 
practices of magnetism. ‘But,’ said Flournoy, ‘she does not realize 
that although avoiding the word she accepts the reality, for her 
spiritist exercises really conskt of an auto-hypnosis which inevitably 
degenerates into hetero-hypnosis because she comes under tlie 
special influence of certain of the sitters.’ In good health in the 
waking state, Helene showed all the signs of somnambulism 
(lethargy, catalepsy, anaesthesia and allochiria) during the trance. 
She had hallucinations and carried out post-hypnotic suggestions. 

Like all spiritist mediums, H^I^ne had a ‘guide’ or ‘control’. The 
guide, an important person in the spirit world, is at once protector, 
adviser Mid stage-manager: it is he who introduces other personalities 
and dismisses them, though it sometimes happens that he is jostled 
to one side by rough and uneducated spirits. Hdline’s guide was 
Leopold, a reincarnation of Joseph Balsamo. He spoke through her 
mouth in a deep man’s voice and an Italian accent that ‘have nothing 

* T. Flournoy, Dtt InJtj J /j planlu Mars, Study of a case of sotnnambulisni wdi 
glosuUUa, Eggioun, Geneva, 1902. 
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in common will, the clear and pleasant ombre of her 
He had a very marked individuality and often d-s^gre ^ Jtd. bs 
medium. His writing was quite different hers and the speUmg 
certainly belongs to tlie eighteentli century. He held p 
different way [fom her and they were someum^ tn confltet on th. 

finger to tap out or „„Eressive and culminated 

nated completely. This incarnation was p g Jouble chin of 

with a sort of Lnsfiguration which "ere 

Cagliostro as well as his they 

grave, impressive, almost ^aMrdorf. subconscious 

were part of the character of Jc^ep , jfKvautosugeesdon. 

imagination of Helene concaved it, an co-extensive: 

ThetwopersonaUtiesofHel5neandLtopoldmen^^^^^^^_^^ 
each goes further than the otherin certain appear to be 

ground consists of Heline’s chief "k^^^'osmotie trans- 

simultaneous but, in fact, alternate ry P 

ferences from one to the other occur. ,.„ation of Mile Smith. 

Leopold was not the only p ‘Mardan romance’. 

She aLted many othem in l’’"-cu!ar, she imper- 

‘Hindu romance’, and Royal French Queen 

sonated the Indian Princess i . successive previous 

Marie-Antoinette, who were ^“PP° n,ost remarkable on 

lives of her own. These prosopop ..gsonstructed personaiities. 

account of the P=*“°" ^ Queen of France is very different 

However the writing of the real U Tj 

from that which Helene „ld. Flournoy “nduded 

chronisms in the ^latory automatism and doub e 

that -the most famous cases way’ from that of hi 

consciousness are striking m qu 
subject. 
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various deceased personalities expressed themselves by means of 
her body. One of them, Harrison Clarke, gave very numerous 
details confirming his identity. He had been a printer and enlisted in 
1862. to fight in the war. He had been killed at the battle of Shiloh 
in circumstances which he stated precisely. Now these circumstances 
were found to be quite incorrect on enquiry at the War Ministry. 
When the somnambulistic personality was reproached with the 
falsehood, he tried to get out of it by evasions. He said he had 
certainly deserted from the New York regiment, but it was only to 
re-enlist under another name in a regiment which enabled him to 
take part in the battle of Shiloh. Only he vigorously refused to give 
the name under which he had re-enlisted. In spite of reproaches, he 
persisted in his refusal and finally disappeared. We can add this 
prosopopesis to the spiritist dossier, but we are quoting it here to 
throw light on the psychology of these personalities. Hyslop, who 
was a spiritist, remarks that the Harrison Clarke personality is 
completely natural and possesses all the attributes of a spirit except 
for the inaccuracy of its story*. Allan Kardec calls such spirits 
‘deceiving spirits’. They swarm round mediums. 

Flournoy has given some excellent cases of deceiving spirits, 
including ^at of Mme Z. and that of M. Til.^ Mme Z. was a lady of 
Geneva who had made the acquaintance at a summer resort of a 
young mystic with whom, in spite of the difference of their ideas, 
she fell in love with a genuine maternal tenderness. The young man 
entered an Italian monastery. For her part, Mme Z. devoted herself 
to spiritism. One day she received by automatic writing a message 
from the monk announcing his death and giving all sorts of details 
on his passage to the Beyond. On the following days the communi- 
cations condnued, with many references to their former relationship* 
But a week later a letter from the monk informed Mme Z. that he 
was in good health and she gave up spiritism for ever in disgust. 

It was also under the influence of spiritism that M. Til took up 
automatic writing. He immediately found a guide who promised to 
protect and advise him. This guide revealed to him that his son 
Edouard had stolen some cigarettes from his employer and would 
be dismissed. M. Til was upset and went to see his superior, who 
spoke nothing but good of the young man; but during this interview, 

the guide made M. Til’s finger write: ‘I am distressed by the 
duplicity of this man*. Fortunately Edouard’s employer came in and 
* T. Flournoy, £f^rt«<»#n/.£iwju,Kundig, Geneva, 1911. 
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cleared him from all suspicion. At ona: ilie wrote. I d ' 
you Miclie!, forgive mcl’ Subsequently M- Ti ^ r I 

away tlte eJil s^rit, but exorcism was only partially successful and 

the possession continued. 

76 Mrs Pipers Personalities ^ 1 .he 

In tile course of tliis work we shall mediums, 

changes of personality witli wrious menta p > 

But fey urnever more clearly “TI *t 

teenth-century clairvoyant, ^ ™many permanent 

striking conversions to spiritism. means of speech, 

personalities who first expressed tlien^ ves ^ writing, 

later by writing and even J Jts of her body: right 

Tliey exerted physical control oser d P usually 

liand, left hand and vocal organs. customary guide as 

expressed tliemselves indirectly, “*'"® -j, mediums, relieves 

interpreter. This artifice, wliich is comm .. character 

them from having to adapt theimeUes p effort. 

personified and is thus in pi-inuji who claimed to bea 

One of Mrs Piper’s first pides ^ .^jning why he spoke only 

French doctor who had lived at Me ..P mother-tongue in contact 

English, he said that he had . cnionaiity was completely 

with his many British patienB. ^ P 3, MetZit lasted however 
fictitious and no Dr Phinuit ha jjnk with ail the visiti^ 

for years and Phinuit was an ‘"*=^^permitted to speak 
from the other world, whom he P consdousn^ w^ 

first person. When he did, *=Sey had said. ^0 Phmint 
complete and he was unawme .controls’ took Ms P'“^ ^ 

passe^d to a ’higher of him.J -^s^ 

1906, Lodge enquired w regards o ^ to 

undertook to convey to ^ bad no desire to return 

Phinuit was pleased, hut stated dta ^ 

^eofthel^er^-^t^^o^-e^ 

Prudens, Doctor, 

. M. Sage. ari« «>" “ “ :«cUri chiefly duoegh 

Leymarie, Paris, 190^ som® tra'®® 

Mrs Piper’, 
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secretary and introducer.^ On the death of Moses these spirits spoke 
through Mrs Piper, retaining their differences of character and 
speech, but taking on changes of nuance which were in some cases 
very striking. They could not seriously have maintained, Lodge 
says, that they were identical with the former personalities. 

In 1892 Phinuit introduced a new personality: George Pelham, 
a young writer and philosopher who had died in an accident some 
weeks previously and whom Mrs Piper had met at one of her 
seances. Hodgson, the secretary of the American S.P.R., who did 
not believe in Phinuit, believed in G.P. because of the complicated 
evidence of his identity which he gave to various sitters, and above 
all because of ‘the union of all these elements into a coherent whole, 
a single intelligence, and a single character’. It was thus the 
phenomenon of prosopopesis rather than that of clairvoyance 
which convinced Hodgson, or rather persuaded him, for he realized 
that final proof had not been given. At the end of a year the Pelham 
personality announced that it was ‘going away’ and would give no 
further evidence, 

77 W ork of William James and Mrs Sidgwick 
After Hodgson’s death, in 1905, it was the turn of his spirit to 
communicate, first using Rector as an intermediary and then 
directly. William James wrote a brilliant paper on this prosopopesis, 
which lasted for sixty-nine seances.^ He considered Rector a 
somnambulistic personality of Mrs Piper, while recognizing its 
extremely striking character’. He sketches him as ‘an old man, and 
when he speaks instead of writing, it is with the weak voice of an 
ecclesiastic, a little weary from his century of experience, indefatig- 
ably patient and kind, desirous of putting all his gentleness and 
wisdom at your disposal so long as you are there . . .*. His capacities 
as a spiritual adviser were far superior to those of Mrs Piper in the 
waking state. As for the Hodgson personality, James declared it to 
e a poor reconstruction, considering the enormous stock of 
material the medium possessed as a result of her long association 
witli the living original (for years diey had seen each odier three 
umes a week). However, it seemed to some sitters that their friend 
was present in the body of Mrs Piper. This personality, James 
noticed, had lost its spontandty as time went on and become 
Staton Moses, Spirit-ttaehlng, London, 1883. 

»W. James, ‘Report on Mrs Piper’s Hodgson coniroJ*, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. aj. 
Part 38, 1909. 
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medianical. Its greetings and farewells were unvarying, it ™ 
went like a puppet. • Wliatever it may liave been m the 
seemed to me at die end to have “gone its way ^raving “ 
stock of impressions on die trance eonsciousn^s. Tlie pIutoopli« s 
overall impression of die •Piper-pltenomenon’ was that it was based 

Mrs Sidgwick arrived at certain conclusions of " 

famous Boston clairvoyant. Tlie intciug ^ 

directly widl the sitter and whicll is calle Kco physical 

claims, an independent spirit 

organism.butaphaseorelememof.\te ^ themselves indireedy 

As for the communicatois who «p for refusing 

dlroughtheeontrols,-thereareequally^y-^="«f°"‘= 

to accept these as endues independent o P j j transcend 

The only characterisdes of diese Sidgwick 

those of Mrs Piper are their reality of the ‘spirits.’ 

does not consider these sufficient proo^ associations of ideas. 

Arguing from psychological^-- » -“^ijg^ck .hin^ 
memories, pecuUarines of speech, gsjive disguises of the 

that the various personahnes correspond to real 

medium’s secondary words, they are alternating 

divisions of this consciousness; m that the 

personalities radier than co-«^« g^^at as might appear, 

difference between the two which make up ca® 

Even if the psychological combi^u diem 

personalides do not pc"“^ 3“b,cause on each cccas.on “ 

trance pbenorocna , 
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played by autosuggestion: ‘Mrs Piper enters her trance voluntarily 
with a definite idea that her personality should disappear and ^ve 
way to various spirits who are to converse wiili the sitter, give him 
advice and provide him with contact \tdth tlie spirit world’. 
Supported by all necessary references, this paper by Mrs Sidgwick is 
a psychological masterpiece. 

IV. AUTOMATIC WRITING AND TABLE TURNING 
78 Automatic Writing 

New personalities created in an individual express tliemselves by 
words, minucry and writing. These three means of expression show 
great originality, as we have seen in the cases of prosopopesis 
discussed, corresponding to an intellectual and emotional transfor- 
mation of the individual. We shall pay special attention to writing 
as a means of expression, which is important in psychiatry as well as 
in psychical research. Although it is called automatic writing tlus is 
inexact, as it is sometimes a vehicle of expression for a second 
consciousness which may be richer and more integrated than normal 
consciousness. Even in the sense in which Janet used it, making a 
distinction between the creative and conservative activities of the 
mind, the term automatism is unacceptable for an activity which, 
when the normal personality is absent, is essentially creative in a 
more or less restricted field of consciousness. Unconscious writing 
would be a much more accurate name for it. 

Automatic writing is produced by hysterics and somnambulists, 
psychic subjects and normal individuals. When there is a completely 
different personality, it is natural that the handwriting also should be 
ifferent. Letters written by Aj and Ag give the appearance of 
coming from two separate people, sometimes unfriendly to eacli 
? ^ unimportant that in state r, A does not remember what 

while on the contrary Ag knows what has been 
sai an written by Aj. The essential thing is that each personality is 
aware o its own autonomy. From this point of view, the various 
ty^s o prosopopesis, from hystero-somnambulists to psychic 
subjects, are exactly the same. 

But there are many cases in which there is no apparent change of 
personality and it is only tlte writing which reveals it. In this case 
we may dw the personalities are simultaneous and share the 
subject s body. The second has control only over the hand, perhaps 
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obtained by anaestliesia of it or by distracuon of the subject’s 
attention. In fact, a personality distinct from that of the subject does 
not altvays appear; dicre may be no more dian a division ol 
consdousness. Thus one of Binets hysterics, seate in 
laboratory beside a dripping tap, wrote uncomcious y wi ler 

anaesthetic hand: ‘How irritating that tap is! In the same u-ay, 

Lude was talking to someone else, Pierre Janet 'e er in a 
voice if she heard him. Lude’s liand wrote, No , without h 
normal personality noticing. Continuing his conversauon 
secondary consdousness, Janet succeeded in turmng i i 

personality and even named it Adrienne. th(- 

Tills admirable experiment, in which 
process begun by a vague division s^a^J^way die 

tive for the smdy of spirit personalines. „ , to die 

exorcizers gave die names of Asmodeus or 

blasphemous °^ho°'^Te aumman^ly asked to 

expenment in which a man who wro engaged 

communicate widi a spirit, ^*'!''“,ST.‘^roan^nameof CleUaand 
in facetious conversation, gave itself the romannc nam 

finally declared that it did not exist. anaesthetic parts of the 

Subconsdous personalities ^ ^ necessary and normal 

body for partial incamauons, bu . .^nring* when they are 

subjects may very _p“is given a complicated ment^ 

suffidendy distracted. If someo al^sorbs him, it is possible 

operation to perform which ,,„vements. This 

to take his hand and mie it 5 I, should be noted that 

is the beginning of divided ^ ^^5 tase, it has lost mu^ of 

although the hand is not anaes ^ aesthesiometer. Once 

its sensibility, as can be dismrbances which border 

againwe observe how rhepsy**© 

onhysteriamergeintooneanodrer. 

79 Peculicrmes '’/^‘^‘*"'*^3„„„aric writing by en^uraging 
It was tire ‘spirits’ who ^^.““diums. Allan K^dec devoted a 

their devotees to become wr.tmg ^_ 3^ject. He 

whole chapter of ^ 
advised seating on^eli 


LvoteSm becom^^ti^8”;“^yJJ^ this subject- He 
whole chapter of TAe with the wnting 

?d seating onese . mnvenicntly placed. 


with the wnoii^ arm free, 
idvised seanug. ^ ^ conveniently placed, and en 

jendl in hand an VoL 3, Part 8, and VoL 4, 

1 F. W. H. 

Part II, i88j*-87» 
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invoking ‘good spirits’ in general. Instead of merely remaining 
passive, Stainton Moses used to absorb himself in reading or 
calculation while his hand moved freely. Faith is not indispensable. 
First a sort of tremor is felt in the hand and arm. Then the hand, 
moved by an uncontrollable impulse, begins to trace forms. These 
are at first crude, for the spirits, says Kardec, want to ‘loosen the 
hand’. If these preliminary exerdses were too prolonged and 
became meaningless or ridiculous, he added, it meant that one was 
in touch with evil spirits and should stop. In psychological language 
this may be translated: the subconsdous elements of the personality 
are slow in organizing themselves and present the absurd incoherence 
of dreams. The writing is often large and widely spaced, for ‘the 
spirits are not economical with paper*. When a question does not 
please them, they reply with a dash. When tliey do not wish to say 
any more the hand remains soil, but if the spirit has not finished it is 
impossible to stop the hand moving. ‘The medium nearly always has 
an inner feeling which tells him if the spirit is only resting or has 
finished.* 

Psychologists and physiologists such as Janet, Binet and Gley, 
who have studied automatic writing, have observed tliat these 
phenomena occur in their most highly developed form with hysterics 
and persons whose consdousness is easily split. A tendency to large 
writing is found, with curls and spirals made without lifting the 
pendl. I have studied one subject whose hand continually drew 
small drcles. Even the words of the message which he wrote 
showed the same signs of automatism. Use is often made of mirror- 
writing, as well as reversing the order of tile letters, anagrams and 
other peculiarities which spiritists regard as indicating the presence 
of humorous spirits. I must also mention automatic drawings, 
which often show an incredibly minute imagination, but an 
imagination turned in upon itself and functioning in a dream-like 
■way, uncontrolled by the higher faculties of tile mind. Of course, 
the automatism is only obvious in mediocre productions. Leaving 
aside tiic psychic faculties, the subconscious mind sometimes 
creates personalities with a temporary superiority over tiie normal 
one. 

So Planchates and Tahlt Turning 

Automatic utiting can sometimes be fadlitated by material inter- 
mediaries. For example, a small planchctic with wheels on wliicli 
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tile medium rests his lund reduces friction and physical effort- This 
is a refinement of the crude process of communicaung rvi i spin 
by means of a table whicli rapped a certain number o 
indicate a letter of the alphabet. An apparatus ailed a ““P »oara 
has also been invented, with tlie letters of the alpha et pnnte p 
it. The medium’s hand rests on a pointer which indicates the 
in order lo form a message. 

As for the phenomenon of table turning, wind, is more am^a 
than that of writing because several people are ne > ^ . 

already seen in the Historical Survey the controvetsy to wto* it 
gave rise. Tliis was ended when official science a i:,j to the 

theory of unconscious movements. This ffieory, PP 
explo^ring pendulum, was --‘‘I” 

turning, "nie sitters, Unknown to themselves 

it will mm from right to left, for «amp - , produce the 

they exert slight pressures whicli, movements 

romdon. If tlidr thoughts are not m agreement, their 

cancel out and the table does not Faraday’s experi- 

Chevreul found confirmauon for unconsciously 

ments which showed how a lateral mo together by thin 

produced. He placed a pile of srf fingers, and 

layers of adhesive between the another, the displacement 

observed that the cards This showed that it 

decreasing with the “^placement of the table. The hand 

was the hand which caused the ^ j amfirmanon of 

was moving even ^ placed thdr hands on a s^ eet o^ 

this 


me nanu w iuw.. .. j ^ secouu ^ 

moving even when the ^ d ^ o 

s was provided when ffie sit P ^ po.nKr, fixed 

paper adhering to "placement of the sheet. When the 

m die table, indicated die d^la« was visible 

Dointer was concealed d>ep>n“”=" j concluded that when the 
U movement ceased .able, hjs tendency w^ 

operator could see b= ^Inring pendulum ^ we U 

'tou^Tof »yo"=J^^;‘’f„^uon unknown to any of die 
reason, that taDio. 
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sitters. This phenomenon of prosopopesis which Chevreul had not 
perceived, was seen in 1 8 5 5 , a year after !iis deatli, by an anonymous 
writer.^ In a pamphlet called Lettre dd Gros-Jeait a son cvcqud this 
author related table turning to somnambulism and was the first to 
expoimd the theory of multiple personality. ‘The medium,’ he said, 
‘h^ no conscious awareness of the reply, whicli is formulated in his 
mind outside his normal self; he is only informed of it by tlie 
movements of the table: the division of consciousness is complete. 
Much later, Richet sought a physiological basis for this phenomenon, 
suggesting that the abnormal self was located in a part of die brain 
which functioned independently of the normal self. It was Myers 
and Janet, followed by Binet, who showed by arguing on psycho- 
logical grounds that table turning, like automatic writing, was a 
sign of divided personality. 

8 1 Collective Psychism with Tables 

In fact, table turning is more than Just one more form of prosopopesis. 
It is a question of collective psychism, for it is not a somnambulistic 
personality of the medium alone which makes the table turn and 
communicate; the contribution made by the otlier sitters is some- 
times more important. From this point of view, this complex 
phenomenon is one of the most interesting in parapsychology. 

The early experiments of Gasparin slightly clarified the problem." 
He first studied ‘forces in equilibrium’. If a member of die circle is 
asked to think of a number and the table is to declare it, the odier 
members should not introduce conflict, for example by thinking of a 
number themselv'es, whicli will not usually be the same. But if the 
first person is the most powerful, the table will give the number he 
has thought of. Liberation or inhibition of psychic power involves 
the unconscious production of the same effect on muscular force. 

Sometimes the inhibition is very strong; this is what the spiritists 
call the presence of evil influences*. In this way one person can 
reduce the table to silence or confuse its messages. If he is removed, 
the phenomena resume. When the sitters are in harmony or a 
genuine medium is present, impressive results are obtained. The 
table seems to make human gestures. Gasparin observed this with 
patience and skill, and described it in his book. 

* P. Janet, L outomatum psyehologique,o^GX., p. 103. 

* A. de Caspann, D^t tahUt uumattu*.,^ op. cit. Cf. R. Sudre, Personnagei 
J" op. at. Chapter entitled; 'Les>isiieun des tables’. 
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Tlie information given by tables, sometimes veiy curious, 
belongs to ilie chapter on clairvoyance. NVliile we are still discussing 
collective psychism, we should mention tliat the influences at wor 
sometimes come from outside the circle of sitiere, althoug 1 no aw 
of distance is implied. A case in point, given witli a le esi ^ e 
evidential details,' is Uiat of a young Dutcli boy who ^ 
his lessons in his room, glancing from time to time t roi^ 
window at a table-turning circle in die house opposite, 
drowsily learning an English poem. At the same ^ P . , ’ 
speaking tlirough tlie table, recited the verses m ques 
was tlie author of them. 

8i The Jersey Tables ^ c 

The spiritist seances whicli took plaM hXcompIete 

Victor Hugo, between 1853 and 1855, osvehism as it 

reports,“pro«deasplendi^lusmnon ofc ^ 

occurs in table turning. The rale P suggestion he 

daughter Liopoldine and at Mme fssjuon for which had 

enthusiastically took ""“f’lfdot no" seem that the 

just atrived from the .“entity or dooi'® 

deceased gave such pr°of °f ““ ^ ,j,e son of Oliver Lodge, 

other world as were supplied 1 ' . as the announce- 

Apart from certain claiwoy^t ° thought-reading, the 

ment of the death of Mme de iJn-ooerly be called paranormal. 

Jetseytablesprovidedlitdetet^uWF^P^y^^^,^ 

But there was much evidence P fpnn part of the vircle. 

As a general rule Victor “|ugaioneinacorner.ltwashi^!son 
He was present at the seance, “ xhe spirits who mamfested 

Charles Hugo who asked the q ^ considered as his 

themselves were always P'^nbfo, Shakespeare, Mohere, Bj^on 
peers: Aeschylus, Aristophan®, ^ I^sh, Mahome and 

Wter Scott, etc. There ^PP^mselves in veise. m excelkat 
Jesus Christ. They all o^®%eir nationality. Their inclinauon 
French Al-ndrin^ lan^ag^ and^ nch.y-so^d^^ 

for Victor Hugo himself. V 

. , .pH j Conud, W. C. Gnllet, 

^ Joan. S.P.^, j4, toanoniii n, j 

■ G. Simon, 

VUtorHogooptnti, 
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his faults. A detailed analysis of these thousands of lines shows the 

same forms of rhetoric. 

Symbolic figures mingled with tliese great shades: Balaam s ass, 
Androcles's lion, the Shade of the sepulchre, the White Lady. Even 
more abstract beings appeared: Thought, Death, Drama, the Nove , 
Criticism, Humbug, etc. Spiritists do not like to be reminded of 
these fictional personifications. But psychical researchers find them a 
striking confirmation of their theories, consisting as they do of 
naive prosopopeses and communication of subconscious minds with 
temporary individuations. The Jersey seances are one of the most 
valuable contributions ever made to parapsychology. 

V. CHARACTERISTICS OF MULTIPLE PERSONALITIES 

83 Stahili^ 

Without anticipating the discussion of the spiritist hypothesis, we 
are now in a position to state once and for all the complete analogy 
between different kinds of prosopopesis. In the categories which we 
empirically distinguished, personalities are found with the same 
psychological characteristics, which come and go in the same way, 
with the same morbid symptoms. A priori we might see an essential 
difference between the alternating personality which lasts for 
months and a personality produced by suggestion which alters at the 
whim of the operator, but a complete study shows that their 
differences are only caused by the more or less favourable soil for 
suggestion provided by the emotional make-up of the subject. An 
idea, enveloped in suggestion, is the nucleus which initiates 
crystallization. If the suggestion uses factors in the psychological 
life of the subject which are strongly dissociated or ‘repressed', a 
well-integrated personality is made; if suggestion is reduced to 
using normal ima^native factors, the ephemeral personalities of 
hypnotic and psychic seances will be formed, which seem to vanish 
at a breatli. As with the others, the formation of these latter 
personalities is usually followed by amnesia on awakening, and 
their existence is maintained by a constant memory throughout tlie 
discontinuities of their duration. It is easy to see tliat they can be 
consolidated by use and can acquire an impressive consistency. 
Beginning as caricatures, tliey may end as complete portraits. 
Spiritists know tliat at the beriming of a personification, die spirit 
often has difficulty in manifesting himself; they ascribe diis to his 
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difficulty in making use of a new physical instrument. The f^ct is the 
same; only the language is different. In his report on Mrs Piper s 
Hodgson personality, William James points out that the communi- 
cations gradually gained in conviction during tlie first days, i t e 
Hodgson personality took shape rapidly, it was because e me lum 
had so many memories to draw upon. 


84 Structura 

Personality is made up of memory and cliaracter. In 
there is alu'ays division and limitation of memory. or * 

it is better ‘constructed’ ifitborrows more ofitse ementSjO 
or not, from tlie deep levels of the subconsaous mmd. ^ 
personalities which consist of a single obse^na i which 

Louis V, described by Bourru and Burot. There 
show all the signs of psychological health, so mu s 
almost abnormal. It is not nei^sary to penetmt P ^ j 
psychoanalysis to see in Miss Bmu j Boston 

impulses which were confined by the Smith’s 

neurotic. Flournoy bnlliantly , .p^islast represented die 

personalities, especially that of Leop . which had been 

Seep instincts of modesty 

awakened by the seances of n. g with their 

were not always observed. T e selection of Mile 

sensitive conventionai morality, Simandlni, Marie- 

Smith’s other somnambulisuc P ^ latent inclinations, 

Antoinette, etc., was also "^/Lding, her sentimenral 
conditioned by her tempe Ber dream and her dull life 

preferences, and by the princess so wonderfully, it 

at Geneva. ‘If she has unconsciously noted and 

is because ever since chil East in the myriad observations 

registered everything , itself iron-filings mixed with the 

of every day, as a m^et ^ *at ’none of her somnam- 

dust.’ Besides tllis ojaenUy fromherordinaiypersonality 

bulistic personahnes diffe ,j,aracter, or separanon of memory, 

inits intellectual faculnes -0°^“ is already so 

.0 iusdfy die hypodie^ J-pamLs cases of ambulatoy auto- 
difficult to defend * ,^„5„ess, remarkable in a quite different 
matism and Smith’.* 

way from the case o /to., op. dt, p. <1+ 

IT-Flooto"/'^" 
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In spiritist prosopopesis, if the medium was acquainted witli the 
deceased person whom he impersonates, it is the will to personifica- 
tion which synthesizes his memories and makes from tliem a 
personality which may show a very convincing resemblance to the 
ori^al. The penetrating observer may also discern in it certain 
automatisms, which led Hodgson and Hyslop to say that whi e 
communicating the spirits must be in a dream or somnambulistic 
state, and not in full possession of tlieir faculties. For spiritists, tliis 
is a grave admission to make. 

85 Autonomy 

Personalities, either somnambulistic or psychic, may achieve a high 
degree of autonomy when they possess sufficient character traits. 
Morton Prince thought that personalities produced by hypnosis 
were artificial. He admitted his astonishment when he ^"as present at 
the birth of Sally: ‘Far from being tite result of a suggestion made 
by myself, she was bom and survived, in spite of my protests and 
scepticism’. This independence always occurs when the prosopopesis 
is maintained by a strong emotional condition in the subject. Vanity 
is one of the most frequent of these emotional conditions. Tlie 
creation of George Pelham may be attributed to Mrs Piper’s intense 
desire to convince the sceptical Hodgson. It is the subject’s instinct 
of self-preservation that inspires the constant solicitude of die 
guides who watch over the subject’s interests in frequent opposinon 
to the plans of the experimenters: l^dge accepts tliis interpretation 
in the case of Mrs Piper.^ But there are cases in which the subject is 
persecuted by ‘spirits’ who represent evil tendencies in his own 
nature. 

The spiritists offer this autonomy of the personalities as a sign of 
their external origin. Nothing could be more mistaken, and we may 
say that secondary personalities of whatever kind show the same 
proportion of independence and suggestibility as ordinary indi- 
viduals. Among hysterics, Janet states that ‘in the same way diat the 
most suggestible individuals sometimes show diemselves capable of 
resistance and spontaneity, so do secondary personalities show 
themselves sometimes very recalcitrant*.® Nevertheless he established 
that it is possible to make these secondary personalities do anything 
whatsoever, if one goes about it in the right way. 

*0. Lodge, 'Report on some trance coramumcatjon receited chiefly through 
Mrs Piper*, Pw. VoL 13, Part j8, 1909, 

* P. Janet, L. auiomatume ps^ eialo^qut, op. at., p. 330. 
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Binet reports a curious case first studied by G. F. W. I atrick, 
in which a personality developed by means of automatic wniing. 
Tills personality first said it was called Laton and gave 

identity whicli showed a certain paranormal faculty, u ^ 

experimenter denied tliis identity; 'Come! Your name is 
Laton at all. Your name is Frank Sabine, and you ive ^ 

Louis, and died on ifiil^November,i 843 . Answerme,whoare^u 
Tile personality accepted the su^estion and eve ope • 
he was called Sabine, he was a banker, he was wor 75°* , f 

Tl,= n.me Laton wi his fatltcr's. Later he changed 
his name. When he was finally cliarged with > 

a passion and said that he would lie as often as e i ^ 

The spiritist incarnations whicIi ^PP^’’ ^ faith in 

often J most suggestible; but one 

them and treat them widi courtesy an -! 5 n.petions made in a 
readily. It is not infrequent for them to o ^ | further, 

low voice, like ordinary reproduced in her 

it sometimes happened that Mrs Piper message from 

scriptwordsspolenbythe.«em.me,olamd^^^^^^^ 

the communicaung personality. i /F initial stage; if die 
is found in nearly all P«?°Pr„td : slight movement given to 

anaesthetic arm ofa hysteric IS take ,„ovement indefinitely. 

it, the arm will tend to repea ^ ^ question of a falling 

With Mrs Piper’s personalines “ . /gq, such falling back is 
back to an eariier stage, that of automatism. 

even with the best mediums. 


common e 


86 Coexistence <^<1 Interaction juggestions, repeated 

A series of experiments on ^ coexistence of hypnotm 

anaesthesia, etc., have P'°''^ phenomenon. In terms of the old 
personalities is not an *a, .here is always possesion 

Lological distinction, X, subconscious 

but not obsession. Janet acquired during somn^bubsms 

die waking state include memon 

and that during ‘a I. would be vairi to 

acts and emotions ts a^sodated state and not >" "j 

these memories exist m *= ^^ppp^nus mind has a nnttnkst^i 

personal consciousness The “ ^ „ „h.e to die personaiiQl 

intelUgentacriw^jh^^^ 
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created by suggestion or autosuggestion. Janet’s reservation con- 
cerning a kind of latent e>dstence of the secondary personality is 
inconsiderable and does not modify the general conclusion.^ 

A confirmation of the fact of co-existence is provided by the 
communications and interactions which occur between the 
spontaneous or induced personalities of the same individual. Aj can 
influence A2 or vice versa. This phenomenon is observed throughout 
psychical research and is another argument in favour of the internal 
origin of the personalities. For example Mrs Sidgwick showed that 
the various 'controls’ of Mrs Piperhad a common stock of memories 
and identical associations of ideas. The subject gives its own colour 
to the personalities it creates. Flournoy showed that ‘osmotic 
exchanges* took place between the consciousness of Mile Smith and 
that of her guide Leopold. This same osmosis is found with Mrs 
Piper and all spiritist mediums. When the division of personalities is 
not complete, the principal consciousness feels that it is mixed with 
the secondary consciousness. Hypnotic suggestion has succeeded in 
producing the complete fusion of two personalities. But the aims of 
the spiritists are diametrically opposed to those of psychiatrists, for 
they seek to dissociate the psychological life of their mediums 
rather than to unify it. 

* P. Janet, X.'automausmepiye/iologique,op. cit., p. 336. 
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TELEPATHY 


1. NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE PHENOMENON 

87 D.J!,dthn 

Telepathy is the cammmteatton of ideas betve 

without sensory means. tMtss of consdous- 

We are using *e word 'id^; in tbo^ 
ness. This phenomenon, wlu* ma^etizers. They 

research, had already been noted y their 

observed that in the state ,* formulated mentally. In 

thoughts and obeyed J this phenomenon, ^d 

t 88 z Myers gave the American S.P.R. He 

the terra was adopted by ® impressions of any kind 

defined it thus: ‘The “"V”?™ dently of the recognized tonels 

from one mind to another in p ,^Ied mental suggesnon^ with 

of the senses’. At this time, it w^ deliberate transmission, 

speda! reference to the P^“|. j[ documented work-i Jn e 
Ochorowicz gave this ‘X„menon which did not imply an 

attempt to find a nanm or j ^o^d diapsyehse (from 0, 

interpretation of it. Bonac «med ^ 1 

acroTs, andpsdrfr, mind), - „ Jrelepathy, which does not 

but there is no mmeans an impression made on th 

imply ahypothesisbecau P 

“Ve must say at “"“^^^and adopted by &glhh write^ 
perceprion’,^ ‘"^ird^Ct "amre of 

This exf 
we shall 


t «. dislike the term ‘extrasensory 

We must say at and adopted by &gUsh write^ 

■ceprion’,^ introduced of the ph=n°menon^^ 

,is Lpresses a prejud.re ^ die characteristic of 

: shall see, the telepo*;^f^ jdim the subconsaous mind. 

ierception,item n- £,«^«x*sw ««»***» 
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Besides, the transmission of an idea has nothing in common with a 

perceptive act.^ 

88 Various Forms of the Phenomenon 

Telepathy occurs in many forms and it is difficult to isolate it. It is 
not usually reciprocal, and acts only in one direction. The first 
person, who is called the agent (y^), ‘transmits an idea’ to the second, 
called ffie percipient (P), or we may say that tlie percipient ‘reads tlie 
thoughts* of the agent. It is thus only the percipient, at least a priori, 
who is gifted with a psychic faculty. 

According to dus provisional distinction, tlie percipient may be 
acdve or passive. When he is passive, the transmission may be 
either voluntary or involuntary so far as the agent is concerned. It 
may even be unconscious, if Ae agent is not in the waking stale. 
The perdpient also may be in the taking state or in natural sleep, as 
well as in more or less ardfidal sleep states (somnambulism, 
hypnosis, trance, etc.). Many different combinadons are possible of 
which we shall give some examples. 

A has an accident and P is informed of it in some way, either by 
a vague feeling, predse knowledge, or by means of an hallucination. 
The distance between A and Pis sometimes very great. 

A writes to P and P knows he is going to receive a letter. 

A and P think of the same dung at the same moment. 

P dreams that A is doing or about to do somediing. 

A tries to send a message to P, who expectantly awaits it. 

P guesses the cards that have been dealt to A and which only he 
lias seen, or the cards which A is going to play. 

P unconsdously communicates by moving a table die answer to 
a question which he has ‘read’ in the minds of one of the sitters. 

P has been hypnotized by A and -experiences the feelings and 
dioughts whidi are mentally transmitted to him; he obeys mental 
orders. 

P, in trance, attributes to one of his personalities die information 
which he drau-s from the mind of ✓/, etc. 

Examples could be multiplied of dicsc cases, whicli arc more or 
less mingled undt accessory phenomena, but wliich all contain tlic 

G. Roll, at Utrechr Conicrcnoc, i!« impropriety of 

t'P^**®** ^ of tcJcpatljy, «hich is x graiping by ilte conwious minJ of 

exunul menul »ari iiy {PjjHf AV. ij). 
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phenomenon of telepathy as Uieir principal element, in varying 
degrees of intensity. 


89 Telepathy, TetaesthuiamdTeUplasty 

It is passive telepathy which is best adapted .0 
of tlte phenomenon. In active telepadiy, 
is not informed of something, it obtai^ 

sort of reaclting out. new possibilities for “™Xighf. 

found. Tile percipient becomes ‘clairvoyant , or S 

Tims he can obtain information about hidden ) • V 

magnetizers recognized that a phenomenon 

the transmission of thought. So Charpignon sufferings of 

faculties of somnambulists ‘a precise awaren j a 

persons present and absent, and ■"^^^“ mjlepathic 

definite sLe of the thoughts of odiers Jee of 

occurrences, and distinguishes from |'™ j,pjjss etc.‘ which 
certmn things and events, vision ^ Telaesthesia, 

belong to another faculty. ^^^^^hen it may be assumed that 

Myers says, is percepuon at a be the source of the 

no mind other than that of the percipiei 

information acquired.” telepathy immediately as a special 

It would be wrong to classify cryptaesthesia. 

case of the more general pr uietansvchics is dominated by a 

as Richer called it). Clearly obtains infomiation 

single question, the t^^st be studied logically, classifying 

without sensory mean , _„iye them. Experiments like those of 

the difficulties *ebettepo r -lve^*'^ 

' the S.P.R. object held in the hands, are badly 

transmit mentally the f Ji„fjtmarion at all whether the mind 

designed, because they g by telepathy or by telaesthesia. 

of the percipient g^n as for as possible. 

Telepathy should be ^ uusUy be made. Frequently a 

tLc is another contemn ^ for 

normal person P ^f^her brother, dripping wet. at the nm 

example, the interpr^tarion of this event v^ tet 

when he is drowning- ^^j^p^foically gave rise to a mental 1 g 
an idea 

1 T. CliarpiS"'”’’ 
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of such intensity that it became a hallucination. Translating the book 
by Gurney, Myers and Podmore, Phantasms of the Living., Marillier 
imposed this hypothesis on the tide of the book, which he turned 
into, Les hallucinations tilipathiques. This is an arbitrary inference, 
for experience shows that not all apparitions are hallucinations, but 
that they may have an objective existence, caused by the teleplastic 
faculty of the human individual. Usually, however, it is impossible 
in spontaneous cases to decide whether it is a question of hallucina- 
tory telepathy or of teleplasty. Telepathic pseudo-perception 
always occurs without apparent assiscince from the senses. 

90 False Telepathy or Cumhetlandism 

Having distinguished telepathy from other paranormal phenomena 
which sometimes accompany it, I must also discuss normal 
phenomena which give an appearance of being telepathic. 
Ochorowicz has described them with a perhaps excessive thorough- 
ness.' He mentions: mental suggestion by hints, in which the subject 
guesses normally with the aid of slight signals; mental suggestion 
by association of ideas, which occurs between two people living the 
same kind of life: when one idea is explicitly stimulated, the 
associated idea arises in the two individuals at the same time and 
gives them the illusion that they are in communication; mental 
suggestion by magnetic training between a hypnotizer and his 
subject: sensory and memory hyperaesthesia in this last case allows 
an arbitrary language to be built up which communicates notliing 
to the uninitiated. 

I shall discuss further the case of false telepathy which depends 
on unconscious movements. This gave rise to a society game, the 
willing game, which was first exploited in public by Cumberland. 
An object is hidden and someone’s eyes are blindfolded. Taking 
him by the hand and concentrating attention on the hiding-place, 
or rather on the movements necessary to reach it, one ‘transmits* 
one s thought to the subject, who fihally discovers it. According to 
the psychologists in 1880, the explanation is the same as that of die 
exploring pendulum. Nothing happens to the subject, but there is a 
psycholo^cal dissociation in the guide’s mind. His conscious mind 
is wholly focused upon the idea of the place to be readied, and the 
movements he is making to guide the subject become subconscious, 
so that he leads him without realizing it, by slight muscular 
' Odiorowkx, D« ta iuggudon m*ntiU, op. at. 
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pressures. TJiis is the prevailing explanation and it has the advantage 
of being accepted also by believers in telepathy, from Ochorowicz 
to Richet. 

I ako accept it, but only in a restricted sense and I maintain, 
as much from personal experience as from analysis of the reports of 
others, tliatin themajorityofcases ihephenomenaofCumberlandism 
contain an element of genuine telepatliy. The orthodox writers 
admit tliat among the numerous variants tliey have studied are some 
curious* cases, whicli it is di/HcuIt to explain by unconscious 
movements. Janet saw die experiment succeed with a person 
interposed between die guide and the guesser. He suggests that this 
person, who did not know the hiding-place, unconsciously repeated 
the slight movements of the guide.^ 

But how are we to explain the cases in which the guide had no 
contact with the guesser and was content to follow him about a yard 
behind? How are we to explain that the experiment is not successful 
with all subjects, but that it succeeds brilliandy with 'sensitives*? 
Janet concluded that there must be more than an automatic motor 
impulse in Cumberlandism; he observed an indpient division of 
personality in the guide and also in the subject who received the 
impulses subconsdously. Better sdU, the experiment has been known 
to fail and the subjects, when hypnotized, to state what they should 
have done. I must add, in conclusion, that there are many 
complicated actions which could not be conveyed by muscular 
movements, and it will then be seen that the majority of experiments 
in Cumberlandism can only be explained by telepathy. Lodge 
arrived at this conclusion in 1892. Soal, who studied a sensitive 
named Marion and was astonished by fais exploits, nevertheless 
declared that no telepathy experiment could he considered satis- 
factory if the subject saw even a part of the agent's body.* 


II. SPONTANEOUS TELEPATHY 


91 Universalis of T tUpathy 

Once the possibility of telepathy is admitted, it will be seen that it 
plays a frequent, hut fleeting, part in everyday life. When chance 
mid association of ideas have been taken into account, there remains 


ip l^euL’aut<»naturrupFytAeiogigue,op.eityp^27y , 

* S G and F. Bawman, Modttn Expmmenu in TtUpaiky, Faiw, London, 
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a residue which cannot be otherwise explained. Abramowski, 
whose works on telepathy are so ingenious, considers it a common 
and universal phenomenon which can be observed with the most 
various subjects.^ This may be the first manifestation of the psychic 
faculty. Nevertheless, if one considered only one’s own experience, 
one mi^t not come to the same conclusion as Vaschide; ‘Every day 
one has a telepathic halludnation, sees or hears or is touched by 
absent things. In about two per cent of cases it corresponds to 
reality, and this is suffident to create a legend. . . . Similarity of 
intellectual background of the agent and perdpient and psychic 
parallelism explain those rare veridical cases which are not simply 
fortuitous coincidences’.^ But this conclusion which Vaschide 
prematurely drew from some observations on a very small number 
of subjects, is not tenable in the light of the immense accumulation 
of evidence collected, espedally by English-speaking workers and 
above all in the last twenty years. As Bergson pointed out,® it is not 
tenable in view of any single case of transmission of a complex vision. 

The objections based on common associations of ideas of agent 
and perdpient have been discussed by Whately Carington,* who 
gives much weight to this theory but main tain *; his scientific 
^rtdnty of the reality of the phenomena. The assodation theory 
was not found by Soal to be confirmed by experience. 


9 ^ The English and French Enquiries 

The transmission of thought was first proved in the hypnotic state 
by the experiments of the niagnetizers. W. Barrett subsequently 
applied himself to demonstrating it in the normal state (i87<S-i882) 
S.P.R. gave it high priority among its researclies.® 
While it was carrying out experimental work, Gurney and Myers 
sorted a wide public enquiry to establish spontaneous telepatliy* 
Considering the most striking cases of telepatliy to be those whi^ 
^^sory halludnations, they sent out dirough tite Press 
e following circular: ‘Have you ever, since the ist January 1874, 
^ a clear impression of seeing or being touched by a human 
eing, without being able to relate this impression to any external 


1 ^ v***°i^ tuhconidtnt narmat, Alcan, Paris, 1 9 1 8. 

I u 1908. 

« W ^ spInuulU, Alcan, Paris, p. 73. 

W. C^gton, TtlepatAy, an OuUuu cf iu Fmu, Thtory and ImpUtaiwni, 
Methuen, London, 1943. 

* Pnc., VoL I, Parts 1 to 4; VoL 2, Pan j. 
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cause? Have you ever lieard a human voice in the same circum- 
stances? We are only interested in impressions received when you 
were completely awake*. 

Gurney admits that he hoped for 50,000 replies. He received 
5 > 7 oy, whicli were neverdieless suihdent for stadsdcaJ conclusions 
to be drawn. Nearly all came from the intelligentsia. The affirmadvc 
replies broke down as follows: stxty-three auditory hallucinations 
and twenty-three visual hallucinadons. From stadsdcal considera- 
tions, Gurney deduced tliat for the tlieory of chance to be applicable. 
It would have been necessary for visual hallucinadons to be 288 times 
more numerous, or die population covered by the enquiry to be a88 
dmes as large. Adding to the results of this enquiry all the cases that 
they had collected elsewhere, Gurney, Myers and Podmore published 
in 1 885 their great work called Phantasms of the Livings in which they 
gave 668 cases of spontaneous telepathy (in 399 approximately 
coinciding with death) and a fow cases of experimental or semi- 
experimental telepathy.^ These last are those in which the agent 
tries to transmit widiouchaving warned the percipient. 

Ever since this masterly collecrion, the S.P.R. has continued to 
examine cases. By 1922, zoo new cases had been published in its 
Journal^ of which 170 were spontaneous and thirty experimental or 
semi-experimental. This new group was classified fay Mrs H. 
Sidgwick* in die same way as the Census, with one exception; she 
made no distinction between three sub-divisions which Gurney 
had thought necessary, according to whether the percipient was in 
the waking state, asleep or half asleep (borderland cases). She 
thought that this was an artificial distinction, as the psychological 
nature of die phenomena was not aifected by it. We must also 
mention fifty-two other cases published,either in Proceedings of 

the Society, or in thebooksby Podmore^and Myers/ to do fulljustice 
to the great contribution which the S.P.R. made to the study of 
spontaneous telepathic phenomena, with very high standards which 
rejected second-hand testimonyand conducted a complete investiga- 
donintoeverycase. , . T- It 

In 1899, Camille Flammarion made in France an appeal exactly 


^ Phant<ismsoftheISviftg,op-^'\ . . . , • r / 
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telepathy between living persons, 
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similar to that of Gurney and Myers. He received 4,280 replies, 
1,824 If' fJ'e affirmative and 786 sufficiently deuiled for publication.^ 
These cases were less well verified by tile inquirer tlian the English 
ones, but they are of die same kind and diere is no reason to suspect 
their genuineness, for they are circumstantial and signed. During 
die war, Richer conducted an enquiry among the soldiers by the 
intermediary of the Bulletin Jes armies (January 10, ipi?)* Among 
one hundred cases, he found about thirty interesting and seven or 
eight very remarkable. 


93 Ambiguity of Hallucinatory Telepathy 

In order to form an idea of the many aspects of spontaneous 
telepathy, one should read the 2,000 cases published in the works 
we have just mentioned. If one attempts to analyse their most 
general characteristic, one will find, as did Gurney and Myers, that 
it is as follows: ‘A person (die percipient) finds himself in an 
unusual state and this state is in relation with no other fact than die 
exceptional situation of another person (the agent), which is un- 
known to the first*. These authors and their successors made an 
error in including hallucination among the ‘unusual states*, and also 
in making this almost the only criterion of a telepathic occurrence. 
At that time there was little belief in physical phenomena, especially 
in England, and there was only one writer, considerable it is true, 
Russel Wallace, who supported the objectivity of the apparitions.^ 
The evolution of ideas which took place is well reflected by Richet 
who, in 1891, when the Annales des sciences psyebiques v/as founded, 
was clearly subjectivist, but later admitted that phantoms could be 
material. The collections of cases make no distinction between 
veridical hallucination as understood by Taine, that is, corresponding 
to a real object; mental hallucination; and more or less vivid internal 
representation. 

In Mrs Sidgwick’s mote recent work in which the distinction was 
made, the hallucinatory cases make up thirty-five out of 180, or 
nearly twenty per cent. It is curious to recall that Gurney was rather 
tempted to exclude non-hallucinatory telepathy, because of its vaguer 
c aracter which allowed the mind to reconstruct the experience after 
t e ev^t, and because of the frequency of cases in which the coinci- 
dence between the impression and the event is not observed. It is 
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precisely this whicli interests us now. \Ve shall discuss the 
hallucinatory theory of ‘phantasms of the living’ in the chapter on 

spontaneous physical phenomena and hauntings. 

If one were to draw die conclusion from tliis mass of documents 
diat phenomena usually occur in a critical circumstance, rno 
danger for e.xample, one would be committing the error ^ begging 
the question, because of the heterogeneity of the c^es 
similar. Telepadiy occurs equally well in die mlmest and l^t 
dramatic circumstances of life; but it is less nouced. In any ^e the 

interest in spontaneous cases has much decline mmo em ’ 

which a large collection of experimental observations has been made. 

enquiries,* drought he could conclude ftorn , 

beLr agents thL women and conversely tha women are better 

perdpieL than men; but this ^‘’i'hat 

inadequate number of cases accepted, the 

pointed out above, the unknown namre o nroduction 

telepathy, and finaUy ‘"^^^^[y^Vpends on a dangerous 

of spontaneous phenomena. 1 ms usual y y more dangers 

situaV and it is evident that in nonnal life m^ 

than women. To find that the f 

indicate that *XerThr.^tfof’old’men among the agents is 
occasion to use them. The ^,y of die 

explained m the same way. P Y of 3 

sexes makes it likely that am Only experimental telepathy, 

woman he loves °/a nmn n y 

givingidenrimlcondm^^ 

draw conclusions about mla percipient are 

Commumcauon of tho 8 ^ but it is a little less common 

both in the waking state ^ asl^p or half-asleep, 

when one of the persons is 1“"^= “fwarcollier, occur between two 

Two-thirds of all cases, aci^d _g^ on spontaneous 

sleepers. Gurney srates which the agent was almost 

telepathy include abundan . dying’, from which he 

unconsdous, either =l“P‘Xh^Xla seeti to depend as Urde on 

concludes -bat ‘spontaneous^toomen^^^ ^ 
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admits his difficulty, for he cannot easily conceive how A's feeble 
state of consciousness could induce a hallucination in P. 

Transmission is usually involuntary, and the psychological 
theory of the phenomenon will show why. The phenomenon does 
not appear to depend on distance. 

ni. EXPERIMENTAL TELEPATHY 
95 Organic ' Sympathisrri 

From the point of view of discovering the laws of the phenomenon, 
spontaneous telepathy is far inferior to experimental telepathy which, 
without being able to produce it with certainty, can vary ingeniously 
the conditions in which it is made to occur. Excellent laboratory 
work has also been done, without any occult or even dramatic 
atmosphere, using the methods of statistics which render the 
results scientifically indisputable. 

The early magnerizers recognized a ‘sympathism^ by means of 
which somnambulists could feel the pains of nearby or distant 
persons and diagnose illnesses. With persons in rapport witli the 
subject, sympathisra was carried to the point of apparent communi- 
cation of sensations. If the operator put in his mouth a piece of 
sugar or a pinch of salt, if he drank a glass of medicine or a glass of 
liqueur, the sleeping subject at once gave signs of these sensations, 
although his eyes were closed and the operator sometimes out of his 
presence. It was the some with olfactory phenomena. ‘If tlie person 
in rapport vdth the subject,* says Gregory, ‘smells a rose, the 
subject breathes in the delidous perfume; if he sniffs asafoetida, tlie 
subject expresses disgust.’^ 

Tactile and visual sensations can also be transmitted. Janet 
quotes the case of a woman subject who sympathetically reproduced 
all the sensory impressions of her hypnotizer, who Tvas in another 
room. If he drank, she swallowed; if he pinched his own arm or leg, 
* ® indignant. A bum made her scream horribly, and she 
mowed^ the exact place corresponding to the operator’s wound. 

ochas s subjects showed the same phenomenon. Josephine felt 
everything that he experienced, 'even when I bite my tongue, whicli 
she cannot see*, he said. 

Ochorowicz quotes many cases of ‘organic sympathism’:* first 

* Dt la tug^uxlon mJualt, op. di. 
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transmission of nervous fatigue, ofa state of health, of pain, 
emotions and mental states in general. The early experiments o 
magnetixets vvere resumed by the S.P.R. m .883. The subject 
separated from his operator, described accurately in tnen y 
the tactileand gustatory sensations experienced by “Kr 

The famous experiments of P. Janet and ^bert, at le Havre m 
.885, which were controlled by Myers and Ochorowia shnwej 
that mental suggesrion can operate at a distance, ro jjject 

two kilometr^N series of actions were suggested “ 
who was a somnambulist aged forty: to go to s'ccPjS 
the road, and so on. The phenomenon of hypnou m t a dutimce 
was spontaneously verified by a striking axpenment In anmher 
experiment. Gihert had mentally ordered the -k]ec“° 
ulrella at noon the next day and to walk "t 

She carried out die second augg-no" htit^not *e fi«. becaus ^ 
confiicted with her sense of ridicule disconnection 

umbrella in sunshine. Boirac, who also 

between the telepathic suggesnon and y j young 

carried out many excellent experiments of frL ib 

people.' He made subjects ^ , aj a social gathering 

by mental action at a distance. For p > . . , g group and 

where one of the subjects ^ ^f’ suddenfy, he sent 

phenomena of possession and animal mag , 

Ltabhshed by W. “rS AoLghness by the English 

was studied with pers nominated set itself a series of 

S.P.R. The committee wi^ favourable 

problems which even oercipience, comparative ease of 

and unfavourable “"^'““/dicrghts, influence of concentrauon 

transmission °f a'"'” gcnon of mfny agents, influence of relauon- 
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percipient, reproduction of drawing, effect of distance on trans- 
mission, effect of obstacles, origin of the telepathic faculty. 

The experiments used primarily transmission of cards, drawings 
and numbers, because of their simplicity. The agent’s thought was 
not a pure representation, it was a perception resulting from the 
contemplation of an object, and we have already pointed out the 
ambiguity of this type of experiment which gives no indication 
whether the abnormal perception occurs by means of telepathy or 
by telaesthesia. The subject, with his eyes blindfolded and his ears 
stopped, was seated at a table. The agent stood behind him and 
gazed at the object, often fixed to a board. Silence was kept and all 
possible precautions taken to prevent normal communication. 
Sometimes the agent was in a nearby room, and the distance which 
separated him from the percipient was as much as ten yards, with 
two partitions between them. The evidence for thought transmission 
was nevertheless indisputable. 17,653 experiments were carried out 
in this way with cards drawn at random from a pack. This form of 
experiment lends itself admirably to treatment by statistical methods, 
for there is one chance in fifty-two of drawing a given card. Besides 
this, drawing at random eliminates the possible influence of numhit“ 
habitj that is the predilecdon of the agent (known to the percipient) 
for certain numbers, colours or shapes. The odds against fortuitous 
coincidences were 109 to i. 

Myers and Gurney attempted transmission of proper names with 
several subjects. There were striking successes and instructive 
errors: thus Freemore was obtained for Frogmorey Jobson for 
JohmoTty and so on. Gurney ako succeeded in obtaining trans- 
nusrions of two-figure numbers between two sisters. The probability 
of chance coincidence was 1 /lo*®. Wehave seen that this is equivalent 
to certainty (53). 


97 Transmission of Drawings 

^e earlier experiments on transmission of drawings were those of 
u ne.^ The agent drew a more or less complicated figure whicli 
was reproduced with an often astonishing approximation to 
accuracy by the percipient. The hypothesis of communication by 
signals IS here completely excluded. Some of die reproductions only 


_ }' 'Record of cxperimenu in ihouglit transference at 
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contain Uie general idea of die original. In certain 
drawings of flowers, the species is named witli an mdicanon of the 
general cliaracteristics. Successes and failures occur m senes. 

In collaboration witl. Lodge. Gudme obtatned 
able results widi the same percipients. Lo S® ^ looked 
agents. One of his experiments is famous: one ^ 

atdte front of a cardLring a square, dte^^ter ^ 

on which was drawn a St Andrew’s cross. The resulu g p ^ 
was a square with wo diagonals. Tl.e perctp.ent, ^ 
the condidons of the experiment, lud felt that two 
mixed and had been t^tpted to rt^d— 

Lodge observed that inverston ms 

He observed also that one agent could be ^^re ,-id. 

the percipient did not make use of sensory ° 3„ 

a witch whiclt made a clearly percepnble 

‘influence’, a ‘shiver’, when the exact tntiage P' j gusatory 

Guthrie w^ d.e first to ob^^e 

impressions and pains with perap.entsw transmission of 

We should mention also the Certain 

drawings by C. Briick^ >== 

'o 

because of the complicated nature 

98 Telepathy in Hypnosis distance with 

Having first made priced that the transmission 

Leonie,Janet‘ssubject,CWesmAe^™^^ 

was retarded by an averag percepHon. He went on to 

spontaneous experiences experiments which showed 

make some very in the phenomena obtained 

coexistence of telepadiy a •transmitting’ to subjects in a 

by his predecessors, e su 

t on»iom“ ^ 

> O. Lodge, ’Ail ° ■ n„ nlrpadiEdieo Uebo- 

VoL>,Partk.88* . 

. C. Bril*. 

n^g von Zodmungoi, Pnitaa". 
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hypnotic state drawings which he did not know.^ Thus it was a 
question of second sight or clairvoyance on the part of the 
somnambulists. We will return to this in the next chapter. 

Schrenck-Notzing made 300 attempts at transmission of thought 
in hypnosis (and also in the waking state) at whicli seventy-five wit- 
nesses were present. He tried to guess thought or written words, to 
open a book at determined pages or to carry out complicated acdons. 
In the experiments least open to the criticism that he was the only 
person involved, he obtained thirteen correct guesses of drawings 
out of twenty-five attempts,^ 

Dr and Mrs Sidgwick carried out a series of impeccable experi- 
ments in i88g, with "Mr Smith, on hypnotized subjects.® Mr Smith 
transmitted each time two numbers selected at random. Of 872 
trials, (344 were carried out in the same room, the remaining 288 
between two adjacent rooms. The first series gave 117 complete 
successes and fourteen half-successes (with the numbers reversed), 
where chance alone would have produced eight successes. In the 
second series there were eight complete successes and one half- 
success, compared with two and a half expected by chance. 

The experiments extended over three months and it was noticed 
that there were series of good and bad days (thirty per cent success 
on the former and five per cent on the latter). The personal equa- 
tion of the subject was also shown by the decrease of success 
as time went on, which reflected his loss of interest in the experi- 
ments. 


We should also mention the similar experiments by the American 
S.P.R. which claimed to be more rigorous than those of the S.P.R* 
and which, on favourable days, gave 249 successes out of 45° 
attempts. The research committee stated tliat too great a critical 
acuity in the agent hindered transmission and that the persons 
present seemed to have an effect on the phenomenon, but that 
me presence of mental suggestion was clearly shown. Sudden 
lighting up of the objects did not seem to facilitate the trans- 
mission.^ 


I Relation de diverses exp^ntxs sur la transmission mentale, la 

*3, IMS. 

Part 18 1891* ^P*nmenial studies In thought transference’, Proc. Vol. 7 » 

g G, A. Smidi, ‘Experiments in thought-transference’, 
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99 Traiu/nission at Great Distances 

After the experiments of Blair Tliaw/ Sidgwick an 

Johnson,^ and of Rawson,’ the S.P.R. abandoned *ought-^n - 
mission until die remarkable experiments wh.ch 
result of spontaneous observauon on the re ation 
telepathic communication^ These expenmenis ^ 1 = 

MilL and Miss Ramsden. first jd and dten 7°° 

Miss Miles was clairvoyant, but she played the P-' 
sent to her friend. Miss Ramsden, complex diougte ansmg from 
incidents in her daily life- Concemraung on 
Brompton Oratory gave the rays of 

cruciffxion (cross, bas-reliefs snuue 7 ,,dr 

sunlight, a hill (the dome of die of fifteen, 

experiments showed evidence of te ep y which were 

Descriptions of places being visited by ^ 1 - = ^ The 

unknoL to Miss Ramsden were mpored 

percipient made drawings of ha impre^^^^^ experiment by the 

with postcards or P^'°^e5es: Miss Miles was going to lunch 

agent. Here is one of their sue 3f,er the meal, and 

with a Duchess who put on a s ep ^ eeljliit hunt, 

talked successively of her ^ Ramsden described die 

greyhounds, herons and re * Uprons a dying rabbit, firing 

house with its Gothic „d a long-legged dog carrying 

guns, a woman dressed in p i„:n,ot 4 .s 

game. Further experiments were m ^^ between Bristol and 

Usher and Burri carried “P j London. They concerned 
London, and then between Pra^e Time-lags of 

the transmission of playing- observed. The 

between a half and Ar-qo-''- “ "„,bon of successes could 
experimenters’ report ebowe j j,e evaluated by 

not be quantitatively decided. b„l^_^ ^ ^ ^ _ , 

■ B. Thaw. 'Some expend Pro.. 

PartiJ. iSSs- . -Experinioits in Uinugni 

> Mrs Sidgwick and tos J . P „ V P t! , Vol. 1 1, Pert 27, 
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comparing the originals with the reproductions and the reproduc- 
tions among themselves. They concluded that the coincidences were 
not attributable to chance. 

Warcollier, who criticized the theory suggested by these wnters,^ 
himself carried out experiments at a distance, having tried to find 
new ways of doing them with moving discs, coloured counters, etc. 
The distance was 800 kilometres, from Paris to Biarritz. The agent 
J. transmitted in succession an idea, the visual image of an object, 
and the dynamic image of an attitude. Complete success was never 
obtained, and there may have been many unknown causes preventing 
it, such as lack of psychical agreement between the arrangements 
made by the two experimenters, reception by the percipient of 
automatic images, etc. But the overall analysis reveals the action of 
a telepathic rapport. 

More recently, experiments were made by Whately Carington at 
Cambridge in correspondence with other workers in Holland, 
Edinburgh and Nor^em Carolina. It was the last-mendoned 
percipients who, despite their greater distance, gave the best results.* 
Others, between Duke University and Dsdlas 200 miles away, 
carried out by Rush and Jensen, produced above-chance results.* 
We must also mention the careful experiments of Soal and Mrs 
Stewart with telephonic control,* 


too V arious Experiments 

Kotik, a Russian doctor, carried out interesting and well controlled 
experiments witli two subjects.® Unknown words were difficult to 
transmit and die nature of the errors showed that the perception 
was primarily auditive. Transmission succeeded best with die fadier 
^ agent; however, success was also obtained widi a stranger. 
Mistakes were more frequent at a distance. Successes were obtained 
rough a closed door, but transmission was greatly facilitated by 3 
copper wire from the agent to die percipient (which was introduced 
beouse of Kotik's dieory about material transmission). The second 
su ject gave replies by automatic writing to questions formulated 
menta y by Kotik, who succeeded in transmitting perceptions and 
memories. Clairvoyant phenomena W’erc also produced. 

* La uUpjifut, op. at. 

*Pto(.S.P.IL,\ol 46,194a 

» Pat^pi^chcliiiy, VoL it, loja 

, op. at., p. 178. 
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Wasielcwski' and Tischncr* worked willi a 
Mile de B. Tlie agent looked at the object of wlndi die "“S 

to be transmitted, and the percipient described It as 1 s 

or less vaguely. For e.vample she said of a 

bright, round, but elongated in an egg-s lape . . . • 

graduily, like a photographic negative being 

trials were completely unsuccessful, even w .^;g„ofba,s 

used and purely mental images communicated. 

ofmusic succeeded very well. . .u, P«-cliolomcal Instimte 

Laboratory experiments took “ cmians, H'vmans and 
of Groningen, under die direcuon ° j of a squared 

Weinberg^The subject was seated, the 

board ■witli the columns of squares e --ere oUced in a room 
rows from one to eight. The to see die board, 

above and a sky-light in the ceding e Tliey drew a 

hut not the subject who was hidd ^ concentrated on the 

number and a letter from two pa ° ^i„ ,o direct the subject’s 

combination. They also ^.jperinrents, sixty were corn- 

hand to the correct square. U _ „_,,.eachanceexpecianonoffour 
pletely successful, where calcu carried out in a single room, 

successes. When the r^cohol increased die successes 

the number of successes decrease. j,.e per cent, 

again from twenty-six perce workers using 

Other experiments were „ ^hall discuss these later, as 

psycho-galvanic responses ^„ents at the Psychological 

well as Abramowski'^nteresnng researches opened a 

Institute of Warsaw. tiieory of telepathy, 

new avenue towards a psy 

tot ColkaiveTcUpathy -^^j^lcpathic studies of which 

In rpao WarcolUer founded as .^u^ctive experiment, 

the principal ob)ect was ^ of agents and percipients. 

Each post contained two B r ^ „onrs separated by a 

about ten persons to a gr External percipients, often 

third, in which was tli 

abroad, concentrate i, j n j 

Venuche und Bctraditungen UUr 
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transmit attitudes and visual images (playing cards, the time on a 
clock-face, printed words, drawings, etc.). Sometimes these last 
were projected on a luminous screen. Many coincidences were 
obtained, but usually with the same people. It did not appear 
certain that the effect of a group of agents is cumulative. Sensations 
were most successfully transmitted. A sympathetic relatit^s ip 
between agent and percipient did not seem to be necessary. 
were good and bad sittings. The long-distance trials 
America) were more successful than the short-distance ones. A m 
of mental contagion between the percipients was observed, t a 
short distance, connection by a copper wire did not favour trans 
mission. The best agents proved to be also good percipients. 

Warcollier’s experiments were resumed in i9i3> in collaboration 
with Dr Gardner Murphy of Columbia University, who had a so 
formed groups of telepaths. Sometimes the Paris group sent 
messages to the New York group, and sometimes the other w^ 
round. The results were not very informative. NVarcollier notice , 
however, that the best results were obtained with American subjects 
who had been to visit the Paris group. A kind of psychic rapport ha 
been set up between them. 

Gardner Murphy in Chicago (1924) and Woolley and Lodge m 
London (1927) carried out collective experiments, making appeals 
on the radio for listeners to receive telepaihically messages trans- 
mitted by a group of agents. The results were not very striking 
(150 partial successes out of 24,659 replies to the English wireless 
appeal). In 1928 Soal started Ae experiments again with selected 
percipients. He had some good replies but, according to him, they 
were not more than would have been expected by chance. WarcolUer 
ascribed this failure to the fact that the percipients were unknown 
and for communication of ideas a preliminary emotional connection 
is desirable. 


IV. STATISTICAL STUDY OF TELEPATHY 

102 First Experiments 

The first modem statistical experiments on telepathy, with playing 
cards as the objects to be guessed, were carried out in 19^2 by 
Coover at Stanford University in California.! The Professor used 
about a hundred students and 14,000 trials were made. Each subject 
‘ J. E. Cx>a\a,ExptnmenainP^hiealReitarch,Suntoid University P«ss, 
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had to guess too cards of which only half had been seen by the 
experimenter. Tliis was an attempt to distinguish “ 'T 

and clairvoyance (107). Extremely prejudiced f P' X 

mena, CooCer required too high a standard 
would accept that mote than chance was involve , an c ai 
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103 Rhine* sExpenments ^ exocriments in telepathy 

In the United States the Estabrooks of Harvard* 

with playing cards ° g successes on the colour, 

in .9x6. There were ■.f>. 
which gave an 'extremely 'mp^b^e cn 

and percipient were in separme rf^ents in 19x7 at the 
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-Star, 


IP™’ 5 P « ’ vS- S P"' Vol. jj, Part ■ ‘ SPR 

I Proc. S.P.Rp V y prae. VW- It’ TU-oaUiv’, Button S.P.R-y 

. Bestoman, Seal » Expom>a““‘ TeUpa X 

4 G. H. Estabrooks, a 
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lines. Five of these small packs were mixed to give a pack of twenty- 
five. The shuffled pack was placed face downward on tile table, and 
the cards taken one by one from the top, the subject being asked to 
guess them. Sometimes the card was seen by tlie experimenter 
before the guess, and sometimes not. The strictest precautions were 
taken against even involuntary cheating. 

The results of 85,000 trials carried out with students at the 
University were published in 1934.' The average number of correct 
guesses exceeded seven out of twenty-five, while the chance average 
was five. But die average was greatly raised by considering only the 
best subjects, those who guessed correctly about six to eleven times 
out of twenty-five. Some had guessed correctly as many as nine 
times in succession. One day an extraordinarily successful subject, 
Pearce, guessed twenty-five out of the pack of twenty-five. The 
improbability of such a success need not be expressed in figures, 
which would be astronomical. 

Rhine attempted to make his experiments rigorous. He hoped to 
convince the most sceptical. The registration of guesses was made 
in duplicate by independent observers on numbered sheets and then 
locked up. As for the experiments themselves, the cards were com- 
pletely out of sight of the subject. The severest method was to lay the 
pack face downward on the table and make the subject guess the cards 
in order from the top downwards, without anyone touching the cards. 

Rhine’s experiments continued until 1940 in the attempt to 
discover the laws of the phenomena. They established with 
statistical certainty results which had been noticed in previous 
qualitative-experiments: variation of the extrasensory faculty with 
the psychological and physiological state of the subject, decline in 
scoring in prolonged series of trials, bad influence of new conditions 
or the presence of unwelcome persons, favourable effect of curiosity, 
stimulation by alcohol or coffee, and of a desire to astonish or to 
please. Perhaps the most important result came from the attempts to 
discriminate between pure telepathy and clairvoyance. 

104 The Criterion for Pure 'Telepathy 

In his post-war book, ‘The Reach of the Mind*,* Rhine made this 
surprising statement: *In 1930 we discovered that the telepathy 

* J. B. Rhine, Extroivvory Ptrt€puon, Bruce Humphries, Boston, 1934 - ^ 

by the same author, Ntw Froiuttrs of the Afcu/Cioiy) and Extraunsory Ptreepuon 
afur So Kmm(j94o). 

• Faber and Faber, London, 1948. 
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experiments had no real bearing on telepatity’. He meant that tlie 
expenmental conditions did not exclude the possibility of direct 
c airvoyant perception of the objects which the experimenter was 
attempting 10 transmit, for example by looking at a drawing. He 
forgot that in several cases it was not the idea of the object which 
was transmitted but some other state of mind or an unconscious 
preoccupation of the agent. One mi^t suggest that there were 
more cases of pure telepatliy ilian of clairvoyance in all the early 
experiments. But it was necessary to differentiate them.^ 

Rliine therefore undertook experiments in mental transmission 
without any material object. The experimenter simply thought of a 
card and gave tlie subject a visual signal to guess. He tried to think 
of tile cards in a random order to avoid personal habits and prefer- 
ences, repetitions of a certain pattern, etc. 

His best telepatliic subject was a student who had been only 
slightly successful in the clairvoyant tests. The experimenter was 
Miss Ownbey. 750 trials gave an average of 14*6 successes out of 
twenty-five. One day the subject scored twenty-ihreeout of twenty- 
five. But usually subjects showed the same level of success in 
clairvoyance and in pure telepathy, when it was possible to distin- 
guish between the two factors, '^en they were not separated, in 
‘General E.S.P.* experiments, the results were the same as when 
either factor was taken separately. Rhine concluded from this 
that a single faculty was involv^ and called it 'extrasensory 
perception’. 


V. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY 
105 Factors to be Considered in a Theory 

Rhine set himself two targets: to prove matliematically the reality of 
a paranormal faculty and to establish its relationship with other 
faculties of the mind. It would seem that the first has been satis- 
factorily achieved. Although the unity of the faculty has been 
established, the second aim cannot be considered fulfilled. Indeed, 
we are hardly any further advanced in this respect than when 

* Rhine expressed surprise that this had not been liwught of in half a centvry of 
experiments. This was unjust, for I TVTOtein in my Introduction d la metapt^xhlgu* 
humaiM: Tt is wise to be cautious because of the uncertainty of the conditions of pure 
tdepadiy, without adding more complex clairvoyant phenomena*. 
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Mrs. Sidgwick read to the Warsaw Conference her admirable paper 

on ‘the need for new experiments in telepathy’.^ 

‘Why,’ she asked, ‘does telepathy succeed at certain times and 
not at others.^ Does the result depend on qualities and conditions of 
the agent or of the percipient? Is it affected by the vividness of the 
impression which the agent attempts to transmit? Or the energy of 
the impression? Can we speak of energy in this connection? Is it 
necessary for the agent to think consciously of the idea to be 
transmitted? Is there any advantage in willing the transmission? 
Is it easier for one agent than another to transmit a certain kind of 
impression? What is it that is transmitted? Is it the name of the 
object, or the idea of it, or an image or some such quasi-sensory 
impression? And for the percipient. . . 

Mrs Sidgwick asked further what was the mechanism of the 
transmission from the subconscious mind to the conscious, and die 
distortion in this communication by inhibidons or mixture with the 
percipient’s own ideas. We do not understand die conditions 
necessary for success. It is not enough to know diat the percipient 
should be in an enthusiasdc and confident mood, and that he should 
not be tired. We should not rely upon spontaneous cases of tele- 
pathy for information. Only well-conducted experiments can give 
us the facts we need. Even analysis of partial successes will be 
fruitful. 

Unfortunately card experiments do not lend themselves easily to 
this kind of mental analysis. As G. N. M. Tyrrell remarked,^ it 
needed all Rhine’s personal qualities and influence as Professor to 
interest his students in lengdiy and detailed series of guesses of 
geometrical figures. Another experimenter might well have been 
less successful. Besides this, the ‘all or nothing’ guess at a sign does 
not permit analysis of the subconscious process. Quite different is 
the process of guessing at a complex figure like a drawing which 
allows a favourable emotional state. It does not admit statistical 
assessment but that does not matter when it is no longer a question 
of convincing sceptics. In spite of the modem infatuation with mass 
operations, they cannot replace the classical metliod of individual 
studies. It is tiiis that will give rise to working hypotlieses in tiiis 
still mysterious region. 

• ‘Expcni^ul iclepailiy: ihc need of further cxperinicnis', Comptc rendu du 
Congres de \ 3no\ ,c, Paris, 1914. 

* Saavt oj-J Pt^cJUcal P/ufU)m*na,}>.tcihuai, London, 1938. 
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glove. The elliptical shape of the belt and the pointed fingers of the 
glove corresponded respectively to the centre and petals of the 
flower. 


107 Experiments in Pure Telepathy 

In the attempt to demonstrate the existence of ‘pure telepathy’ and 
to eliminate the possibilities of clairvoyance and precognition, Miss 
E. MacMahan designed experiments with Zener cards at the 
Laboratory at Duke University^ in which she compared the results 
given by two groups of subjects, gifted and ungifted. These 
experiments were surpassed by those of Soal and Bateman in London 
with a better subject, Mrs Stewart." They used a very refined 
method, first used in the clairvoyance experiments in 1943. The five 
cards (bearing letters and not symbols) were spread face upward in 
front of the agent who had just shuffled them. Then they were 
turned over without changing the order and at that instant a number 
between one and five, taken from a list of random numbers (given 
by tables prepared by mathematicians), appeared as a lighted signal 
through a hole in a screen. The agent touched the corresponding 
card with his finger and the percipient made his guess. If the agent 
looked at the card instead of touching it, the experiment was called 
telepathic although it was impossible to be sure tliat clairvoyance 
did not enter into it. 

Soal and Bateman used a code to solve this problem. The letters 
used in it corresponded to the names of animals which themselves 


corresponded to five friends of the experimenters who were 
u nown to the subject. Thus guessing a letter was really to guess 
an 1 ea and not a material object. Under these conditions Mrs 
tewart scored very significantly, the probability of the score being 
due to chance being i/io“. 


108 Prime Importance ofEmotionalState 

It has been often observed that emotional states were transmitted 
more east y than intellectual ones, and tliat the latter, which are 
ever Mmpletely pure, were transmitted better when tliey were 
more arged with emotion. In spontaneous telepathy, die images 
iransimtted are not purely objecuve, but usually have strong 
emouonal associations. This is one reason why Abramowski* said 

\ ^ “P«rimenl in pure ttlepnhy^Joumalo/ParapiyiAologY, VoL la, i z — I 94 ^ 

* McMm Exptnmtnu vx op. dc. p, !«• 

• iu tuxonsnent normal, op. ql 
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that only emotional slates are transmitted. But this appears to be an 
arbitrary statement, since it depends on a definition of memoiy 
according to whidi there are no images or ideas in our subconscious 
minds, but only tiieir emotional equivalents. Since tliese latter are 
as finely di/Terentiated as the things themselves, there seems no 
point in calling dtem emotional rather ilian representational, except 
to establish an organic tlieory of thought which gives the lie to all 
metapsychics. 

But his ingenious experiments on tefepathizing a forgotten fact 
threw light on the subconscious mechanism involved. In these 
experiments, carried out at the Psychological Institute of Warsaw, 

told P a list of words, and P wrote what he remembered of them. 
Then yf concentrated on one of die omitted words and tried to 
transmit it mentally. Of 314 trials, 154 or nearly fifty per cent were 
successful. Clearly this is different from the usual type of experiment, 
as it is a quesuon of arousing a forgotten memory and not of 
transmitting a new percepdon. But this is die point Abraraowski 
wishes to makej he suggests that ordinary telepathy does nothing but 
re-awaken forgotten images by transmmmg on emohonal state which 
determines the selection. In transmitting an unknown object the 
selection will be of an older memoiy, bur it could not set up a 
completely new corabinauon. ‘The telepathic process in its entirety 
is thus nothing but a process of cryptomnesia.’ This idenrificadon 
of telepathic percepdon with the normal recalling of memories is 
the most constructive part of Abramowski's theories. It often 
happens, indeed, that the perdpient has the idea transmitted ‘on the 
tip of his tongue’ but without being able to express it. 

109 The E£ect of f Tilling on the Part of the Agent 
There is no ‘faculty’ of willing, but there are ‘acts of WTlJing’, that 
is, states of mind which have a particular emodonal character and 
which are accompanied by various motor acts. The intellectual pan 
of these states of mind consists of representadons of movements. 

It is these representadons, transmitted to the perdpient, which give 
rise to die action in virtue of the prindple formulated by William 
James: 'every mental representation of a movement stimulates this 
movement to a certain extent, and stunuiates it to the maximum 
whenever it is not prevented from doing so by some anngomsdc 
idea simultaneously present in consdousness’. Tliis is exactly what 
happens when suggesrions are made to hypnotized subjects. In fact 
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the finest cases of telepathy have occurred with somnambulists or 
hypnotized persons. Nevertheless, telepathy is a universal pheno- 
menon if one accepts that the psychic faculty can be stimulated in a 
normal individual. 

When there is no question of carrying out an action, die will to 
transmit consists in mental attention, that is to say, die maintenance 
of a state of mind, especially so far as the agent is concerned. Now, 
as we know, this maintenance is almost impossible, because 
consciousness is not a collccdon of discrete states, but a flowing 
current. Hence the custom in thought-transmission e.\periments, of 
replacing the mentol representation of an object by condnuous 
visual perception of the object which is placed in front of the agent’s 
eyes. This arose from the belief that a ‘strong’ state of mind was 
more easily transmitted than a ‘weak’ one. This belief also produced 
the theory that so-called pure lelepadiy was only clairvoyant 
perception of an object. 

But this assumption is so belied by the facts that we must ask if 
the act of transmission is indeed oriented from A to P, and consider 
anew the general interpretation of passive telepathy. For example, 
A concentrates intensely on an object and P perceives, not the 
image of this object, but an image whdeh preceded or accompanies it. 
In the experiments of Usher and Burt,' A tried to transmit the image 
of a flower, and P saw ‘a sort of spiral which seems to be moving at 
the end of a rod’. That day, in fact, A had smoked a cigarette during 
the experiment, which he did not usually do, and had wondered if 
it would hinder the transmission. In another case, A drew a picture 
of the sun and P perceived a spiral. A suggested that this error might 
be due to the presence in his room of a squirrel which "was turning 
incessantly round and round in its cage. Later, when he had 
forgotten this explanation, he tried to transmit the image of a spiral, 
and P drew a squirrel. 

In one of Warcollier’s experiments, A knelt in an armchair and 
joined his hands with the intention of transmitting the word prayer. 
P received the image of ‘a curtain of heavy material and dark colour, 
right along the wall, not drawn but held back by a curtain-band’. 
This was a precise description of part of the room in which A was, 
as P later verified on the spot. Another time, A thought he was 
transmitting the picture of a harp and P received an impression of 
Italian words. But A often heard the harp played by little Italians. 
‘ yfnn. <ieste,psyeA.,op. di., 1910. 
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In one of tlie long distance experiments conducted by Hennique and 
Desbeaux/ A concentrated on the stopper of a decanter and P 
received the image of the figure of a dancing Negro which stood 
near the agent. 

An effort of will is not at all necessary,* said Mrs Sidgwicfc. In 
the experiments carried out by Wales and Samuels® the agent made 
no attempt to transmit particular ideas, but the perdplent nonedie- 
less received some of his thouglits and details of events which 
interested him. Mrs Verrall stated that, in spontaneous cases in 
which she acted as agent, the two percipients drew from her 
dioughts which she did not wish to communicate to them. Mrs 
Sidgwick believed that die voluntary effort merely restricted and 
gave predsion to the idea transmitted, witliout necessarily increasing 
its coefficient of transmissibility. 

1 10 EUctlvity of Telepathy 

But does the will at least serve to establish a rapport between the 
agent and percipient? This is the problem of the elecrivity of 
telepathy. In the cases known as 'semi-spontaneous* A gives an 
impression, by his own will-power, to P who is not expecting it. 
Thus the establishment of mental communicauon is unilateral. It is 
only necessary to think of a person with the qualities of a good 
percipient to reach him telepathically. The experiment may fail, but 
it has never been clearly observed that the message missed its 
target and was received by another person. Even better, in com- 
pletely spontaneous cases, the transmission takes place between two 
subconscious minds without any preliminary agreement; in these 
cases the percipient always has an interest in the thing perceivedy and 
receives the message in preference to more sensitive, physically 
nearer, or more closely concerned persons. ‘Interception ofmessages' 
has been mentioned, but the cases given are not convincing. In the 
cross correspondences, which we shall study in the chapter on 
metagnomy, the subjects who shared the same idea were more 
or less in preliminary agreement. It has not been proved that 
the relationship between agent and perdpient is fadlitated by 
‘family ties’. But sympathy may ^dliate it and habit certainly 
does. 

In the chapter on metagnomy we shall study in more detail the 
question ol rapport {122). But we must mention at once that it does 
J /inn. Jet sc. psych., 1 8 j.3, p. 1 1 J . • Pnc. S.P.R., VoL J i. Part 8a. 
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not seem that writers on this subject have paid sufficient attention to 
a fact of great importance in expHning not only telepathy, but the 
whole of mental metapsychics. It appears that certain privileged 
persons have only to someone mentally in order to enter into 
communication with him. This call may never impinge on the 
waking consciousness, occupied with practical actions and the 
messages of the sense organs, but when once it h^ reached this 
mysterious crack into the person’s mind it is easier subsequently to 
regain it, if not to enlarge iL 

III Thi Effect of Passivi^on the Part of the Percipient 
In experimental telepathy the percipient is advised to settle himself 
comfortably in a quiet room, close his eyes or if necessary 
blindfold them, and keep his mind as blank as possible. Then he 
awaits the arrival of images and can resist the associations of ideas 
which they stimulate. The experimenters at Groningen' stated that 
their subject knew when he Iwd reached this sate of passivity, and 
also recognized the impingement of telepathic communication. He 
also had a feeling of ‘having done his job*. These three subjective 
impressions would be showm by psychogalvanic reflexes (17^)* 

The transmitted impression reaches first the stibconsdous mind. 
Then several dungs may happen. It may be communicated direcdy 
to consciousness (when this is not absent); this is the normal diing. 
It may be communicated to consciousness but become exteriorized 
into the form of a halludnadon. It may be transmitted with 
mutilations and distortions. It may be interpreted and arouse either 
associations of ideas, or a translation into symbolic terms. It may 
only be communicated to consciousness after a delay of varying 
length. It may remain unconscious and only its emotional element 
be perceived as a presentiment. It may not emerge into consciousness 
and remain in the mental life of the percipient like an impression 
received by sensory means, but not noticed. These variations do not 
exhaust the possibilities, but they explain the diversity which is 
found in telepathic experiences. 

Mrs Sidgwick devoted much study to the distortions that the 
message may undergo in its passage from the subconscious to the 
conscious mind.* These distortions are especially likely to be 

» Compte du Congrts de Vvsovie, p. 96. 

• Mrs Sidgwick, On hindrances and complications in telepathic conuminication** 
Proe. VoL 3^ Part 89, 1915. 
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produced when tlie image develops gradually and the development 
is arrested in the early stages, or when die image does not appear 
and the subconscious vanity of die individual wishes nevertheless 
to produce a result. Tliis kind of ‘subliminal vanity’ is also found in 
prosopopesis. Tlie percipient’s imagination may embroider the 
impressions received, as when a subject described a scene with a 
snake-cliarmer, die transmitted image being 'a snake widi a forked 
tongue’; or when three fish caught on a line was given as a represen- 
tation of diree parallel lines joined by a perpendicular line. The 
percipient may try to guess die meaning of a confused impression. 
Finally, he may consciously reject die telepathic impression, because 
he thinks it absurd or it is not what he expected. 

I la Symbolism in Telepathy 

Symbolism is the usual way for the subconscious mind to impart its 
contents to consciousness when a powerful tendency or emotion 
prevents the meaning from being clearly expressed. The misuse 
which Freud made of this fact in his theory of dreams is well known. 
He believed that our entire psychic life depended on the libiJo 
which is the instinct of conservation of the species. Neuroses are 
the result of the obstacles which social morality places in the way 
of satisfjdng sexual wishes. Tfiese desires are profoundly repressed 
by consciousness. In dreams they seek to express themselves, but 
the ‘censor* is still there and they appear in symbolical disguise. 
Modern psychoanalysts no longer think that all our repressions are 
sexual in origin. They take into account that the subconscious 
contains otlier factors and is subject to external influences of 
parapsychological kinds. There are telepathic dreams as well as 
precognirive ones. If they sometimes take symbolic forms, this is 
not to escape moral constraints, but because of die lack of precision 
of the paranormal information. When we try to recall something 
which does not immediately come to mind, the assodation of ideas 
gives us equivalents whicli we translate into more or less adequate 
images. 

It is understandable, then, tliat the telepathic image, often 
analogous to a merooiy (i>nd never to a perception) may communi- 
cate itself to the consciousness of the perdpient in symbolical form. 
There are countless examples in the iiteramre of parapsychology. 

We mention particularly the striking cases of Pascal Forthuny (tap). 

The interpretation of tlie symbolism is not always evident unuT 
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after the event. But it does not require a code so arbitrary as the 

Freudian one for its interpretation. 

1 1 3 Time-Displacements in Transmission 

Comparing the exact time when a message is sent with the exact 
time of its reception, it is found that there is often a considerable 
difference between the two. As there is little reason for supposing 
that this delay occurs at the time of departure, we assume that it 
occurs on arrival, and this hypothesis is confirmed by experience. 
The subconscious retains the message and delivers it when favour- 
able conditions arise. This is shown in the common case when two 
different experiments become mixed. The first experiment does not 
succeed, or perhaps only fragments of the image are perceived. A 
second experiment is attempted with a different image, and this time 
the first image is received. 

It may also happen that impressions never emerge, or that they 
emerge much later on a favourable occasion. In our subconscious 
minds and especially in those of sensitives, which are unusually 
receptive and active, there are swarms of impressions, either sensory 
(received at times of inattention), or extrasensory (received by 
telepathy), which furnish the raw material for many ‘subliminal 
romances’. This explains to a certain extent how messages could be 
received from persons after their death, the messages really 
originating from the period of their life. Gurney and the S.P.R. 
investigators assumed that this was the case when the delay between 
transmission and reception was not more than twelve hours. 

This ‘latency’ has been observed by all experimenters, for example 
by Seal with his gifted subjects Blanclie Cooper and Shackleton. 
He suggested that the agent rather than the percipient might cause 
tile delay.i The essential point, however, is that the passage from 
subconsciousness to consciousness is not instantaneous. Tliis 
provides an explanation of the curious ‘displacement’ effects whicli 
Carington observed in his experiments on the transmission of 
drawings. The subjects received the image sometimes as much as 
a week later. But tile remarkable thing is that the displacement often 
occurred in the opposite direction, indicating precognition of the 
drawings v^hich would be sent later. 

This phenomenon was incontestably established by Soal (1939) 
in his analysis of tiic unsensationa! results of experiments witii Mrs 
* MoJtm ExpfiimMi in TeltpaiAy, op, iCi. 
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Stewart using Zener cards.^ Tlie number of successes was consider- 
ably increased when guesses on the preceding and following cards 
were taken into account. Statisticaf calculation showed that this was 
not an effect produced by chance coincidence hut an authentic 
phenomenon. From tills time forward, Rhine attributed major 
importance to precognition in extrasensory perception. 

114 Position Effects 

This discovery of displacements in general telepathy led to another 
discovery, resulting from the statistical analysis of long series of 
guesses; this was the discovery opposition effects’.^ It was discovered 
in experiments carried out by Martin and Stribic in America on two 
very gifted subjects who each gave a total critical ratio equivalent to 
certainty in 2j,ooo trials.^ There seemed to be a subconscious 
tendency to avoid guessing correctly the card following one which 
had just been guessed correctly. This was shown by the abnormal 
decrease in displacement effects, which fell well below their 
statistical expectation. 

Soal interprets this as a kind of natural revulsion from making 
use of an abnormal mode of cognition when evolution is tending 
towards the dominance of sensory cognition in the animal kingdom.* 
But this is a doubtful hypothesis, as position effects are not observed 
with all subjects. They were however plainly marked with Mrs 
Stewart, who also showed otlier tendencies in regard to the method 
of transition between the conscious and unconscious mind. 


VJ. PHYSICAL THEORIES 
1 1 5 Telepathy and Wireless 

Of all psychic phenomena, telepathy apparently lends itself most 
easily to a physical explanation. Theories of it have abounded for 
more than a century, based on successive advances in science. 
Deleuze considered somnambulists as like ^moving magnets' which 
repeat by induction the cerebral movements of their magnetizer. 
The force of the will and mental images were supposed to be trans- 
mitted by means of a fluid, projected from agent to percipient. This 


* Vol. 14, 3 and 6, 19JO 

•Journal of ^ f •*> 0 W®)* 

*Ibid.,P-3»7- 
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ethereal fluid entered the nervous sj^tem and acted upon the centres 
of thought or movement. Static electricity gave rise to new 
comparisons; Puysegur considered the agent’s thought analogous 
to the glass plate in an electrical machine. Then the telephone 
became a model for telepathy. When fluid theories were considered 
unscientific, thought was supposed to be, like light and electricity, a 
system of waves propagated in an imponderable medium, the ether. 
The discovery of wireless confirmed this hypothesis. A's brain 
must be the transmitting station, the Hertz stimulator, and P s 
brain is the receiving station, Branly’s tube or lamp with electrodes. 

Binet-Sangle developed this analogy with physiological details.* 
He associated mental activity exclusively with that of the cells of the 
cerebral cortex. The sensory neurones were resonators which 
transmitted to the nervous system the vibrations of the external 
world. Alongside the image neurones, comparable with the 
sensitive grains of silver bromide, there were idea neurones, 
situated in the frontal lobes, and motor neurones which directed 
muscular movements. Consciousness is nothing but the resistance 
encountered by the nervous current in traversing these neurones. 
As in an electric light, the greater the resistance the greater the 
illumination of the neurone and the more intense the state of 
consciousness. As they vibrate, the neurones in brain which have 
registered an image emit waves and these waves, when they reach 
the corresponding neurones in P’s brain, induce in them a similar 
image; it is a question of telephotography. In the case of auditory 
images, it is wireless. For reception to be possible, the neurones 
would have to retract their processes. This' special state of cellular 
isolation would explain hypnosis and disintegrations of personality. 

Psychology cannot accept so summary a theory of thought. But 
whatever one’s opinion of the nature of mind, the hypotliesis of 
material communication between two brains in the telepatliic act is 
a legitimate one. Does not normal communication between persons 
make use of material means? Speech consists of combinations of 
vibrations imparted to a physical medium, the air, by tlie vocal 
cords under the guidance of the brain. The psychological difliculiy 
is not in understanding how the mind could create oilier and 
analogous cliannels of communication, but in knowing how it acts 
upon a material medium^ whether this be ordinary matter or energy. 

^ Dinct-SingU, Lu Fin Ju Stem, Applications of direct perception of thouBl'*» 
Albin Michel, Paris, 192a. 
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From this point of view, telepathy is no more incomprehensibl 
than speech or writing. 

ii6 Fallacious Analogs ^ 

Warcollier made a detailed study of tlie analogies an ' ^ 

between telepathy and wireless.' He started from the fa«, wh^ch he 
thought had bJu established by observatton 
communicate his own thought to P, but ^ 

analogous Utought in P. Telepathy is a 

Forthetetobe^onancetheremustbesynchromtanona^^^^^^^^ 

between A and P. Indeed dtete has b«n often 
tltem a certain emotional attachment or 

orientation of Fs mind towards A, which ^ serial 

mission, may be likened to waves, on this 

towards the transmitting stau . electromagnetic 

hypothesis, are propagated m ^sgibie. There are the 

waves. ‘Interception’ of messages successful 

‘cross correspondence cases. M 

experiments which have ^ experiments nevertheless 

percipients. But ifone maintains that tee 

show a selective character, waves Another resemblance 

problem of the direcuon ot tne 

between telepathy and wireless ' P opjent is not always a 

the transmitting and i|„ mental transmission shows 

good agent, and Ace versa, f j^nj ^id it is not unreason- 

fjrttrr^ie^St nnmrfemnce of countless trains of menta 

differences which must be re mnsmission (tWs mig 

ouantity of energy required ‘ . ^n), whUe in wireless about 

ftom an “ "the^hortest ^ 

ten watts are required to t«n ^ different order of 

true that a chain °f"‘=“;°j“ecton We know also that wi* shoH 

sensitivity from an ordma^-]. ean be 

waves the energy ■'■=‘5'’“? „ ,he range. But with telepathy, the 

reduced without d=““^® *„nngUi. whatever the distance 

impressionseemstobeojequals^t^g. find 

NVhen the 
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wireless an inadequate model, they turn to radioactivity. To explain, 
for example, the transmission of a word unknown to the percipient, 
which is difficult on the wave theory, Warcollier suggested a 
complementary enussion of psychic corpuscles. He also suggested, 
on Langevin’s ultrasonic model, an emission by the percipient o 
waves which reach the agent, mould themselves in some way m 
accordance with his thought and return in their modified form to 
their starting point, conveying a new image or idea.^ Physical 
theory could go no further. ‘We must always bear in mind die new 
concepts of modem physics,* said Warcollier, ‘in order to understand 
psychological phenomena.* Modem psychologists are not unaware 
of advances in physics, but do not think this view is justified. A 
psychological phenomenon cannot be wholly explained in mechani- 
cal or physical terms. Bergson's criticism of parallelism is still valid. 
Not only is the physical inadequate to explain the mental because 
the part cannot explain the whole, but there is not even that perfect 
correspondence between the physical and the mental which Leibniz 
postulated, and which he ascribed to the miracle of ‘pre-established 
harmony*. Parapsychology, indeed, lends itself less than any other 
human phenomenon to physical explanations. 

117 Cerebral Electromagnetic JFaves 

In 1925 Dr Ferdinand Cazzamalli, an Italian psychiatrist and 
neurologist, published researches which were intended to demon- 
strate experimentally the emission of cerebral electromagnetic waves 
in certain metapsychic states.* He continued his experiments for ten 
years, during which time he perfected his recording apparatus to 
silence the technical criticisms that had been made. The subject is 
placed in an electrically insulated room which forms a Faraday cage. 
He is seated in an armchair and the experimenter sits beside lilm, 
supervising the apparatus. This consists essentially of an autodyne 
oscillator for ultra-short waves which produces waves one metre in 
length. Tliey interfere with those which are supposed to emanate 
from the subject, and which are caught by a small aerial above his 
head. Tlie resulting waves are recorded on a continuously unrolling 
graph. Cazzamalli is certain that all experimental errors have been 
eliminated. 


* Rett.4mtupt^eklju4,igi^,y. 

* Papers at Uie International PatU Conference, 1927, and at Uie International Oslo 

Conferenw, 193$. (/Jow 1933). 
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States of vivid dreaming or visual hallucination are produced in 
the subject, and die relationship of diese to die electromagnetic 
phenomena is observ'ed. The graph, whicli is a regular sine-curve, 
sliows at diese times w-eak waves of great width. Hie experiments 
have given interesting results with several dowsers in light trance, 
as well as widi clairv'oyant subjects. Hie experimenter believes that 
the recordings correspond to the psycho-sensory activity of the 
brain. 


Criticisms have been made of the technique used as well as of the 
interpretation of the results. Cazzamalli never stated the frequency 
of tile waves he claimed to have recorded, and did not try to relate 
the phenomena to those discovered by Berger and Adrian. Azam 
very justly remarked^ that, considering ihephysiology of the nervous 
system and the cerebral hemispheres, it is unlikely that waves of 
such high frequency would be emitted by the sensory nerves. He 
attributed the phenomena to conditions of static hypertension, 
perceptible by means of a hypersensitive electrical indicator. But 
these effects would not, according to him, be caused by paranormal 
manifestations, but would arise from any kind of cerebral activity, 
like Berger’s waves. It would be rash to see in them ‘psychic 
radiations’ or even a form of physical energy associated with thought. 


Ii8 JlicAe:*s*SixtASens£* 

In 1918 Charles Richer published a summary of his Traiti de 
micapsychique under the tide, Notre sbdkme sens.^ He describes it as 
a work of ‘audacious physiology’, which is difficult to understand 
since the mental phenomena of psychical research are psychological. 
In any case, these phenomena cannot be explained by a sixth sense 
with no known organs or mode of operation. That physiology has 
added new senses to the hve traditional ones is irrelevant. It is 
obvious at a glance that no psychical phenomenon can be compared 
to a sensation. Paranormal information, whether purely telepathic 
or clairvoyant, has no specific character of its own. It is Mdge 
formed W the same sensory materials ^ normal knowledge. It 

doesnotincludenewelementswhichwouldbethesignofadifferent 


^ Sudre, ‘Have We a Sixth Sense?* 

' - . r.. 


•Editions Montaigne, Psns 
R,=,.rci, N=^ York, 3, > 

p.300. 
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If there is no new sense, there may be new ways of acting on the • 
ordinary ones. Richer writes: ‘We are surrounded by vibrauons ot 
which some affect normal sensibility and others do not’. Among the 
latter there must be some which provide an explanation of telepathy 
and clairvoyance. This is what lies at the back of the great physiolo- 
^st’s mind. He suggests a vibratory, and hence physical, interpre- 
ration of these phenomena. But what vibration can convey e 
complete picture of an event outside the reach of the ordinary 
senses ? The suggestion seems not only impossible but absurd. 

We have already shown rhe inapplicability of any physical theo^ 
to telepathy. Even more so with clairvoyance. Phrases like the 
vibrations of things’ and ‘sixth sense’ are literary conveniences 
wltich have no correspondence with reahty. 


119 The Interaction of Mind and Body 

In studying the physical phenomena of telepathy, it is possible to 
lose sight of the fact that the problem cannot be entirely solved 
without also solving that of the interaction of mind and 
Instead of trying to find what kind of vibration can transmit the 
image of an external object to the mind, without using the retina, it 
would be better to keep to the only accessible problem: in the same 
way that there is in vocal transmission a conveyance of ener^ 
between two organs, the larynx of A and the ear of P, is there in 
mental transmission a similar conveyance of energy between the 
two organisms, A and P? That is to say, does psychological 
communication still use physical channels? Is there a medium, 
ether, super-ether or meta-ether, which permits the propagation 01 
waves, or is it a question of a corpuscular emission producing 
exactly the same results ? 

Here experience seems to lead us in two opposite directions. On 
the one side it seems to justify the hypothesis of animal magnetism, 
of the existence of a cerebral or nervous physical radiation able to 
influence living organisms. On the other, it shows the intimate 
connection of telepathy and clairvoyance, which leads us away from 
the physical into pure and transcendent psychology. It is not 
impossible that further experience will resolve this conflict. If i^ 
revealed definite laws in thought-transmission, we should be 
justified in concluding that a physical process was concerned in the 
phenomenon. But so far this is not the case. 

From the point of view of the psychological tlieory, we sliould 
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perhaps criticize the basic model which has served us so far; the 
emission of sometliing from the agent to the percipient. This mode! 
seems to describe passive telepathy, but is not passive telepathy a 
iicdon created to meet the needs of a physical explanation? 
Warcollier himself showed that when the percipient does not 
attempt to receive, transmission does not in general occur. He has 
to place himself in the correct conditions, half-sleep, mental vacuum, 
silence, etc. — which means that he enters the firet stages of 
hypnosis. In deep hypnosis perfect transmission has been observed. 
Clairvoyants are the best percipients. The more we increase the 
hypnotic conditions, the more the percipient takes the active role, 
and the more ‘thought-reading* replaces ‘thought-transmission*. 
‘It may be,* said Mrs Sidgwick, ‘that the role of the so-called agent 
is purely passive, and that it is the percipient who plays the active 
role in extracting an idea or a combination of ideas from the mind of 
the agent.’J We can then renim boldly to the problem and say; 
In all cases there is only one agent, and that is the perdpient. Even 
when the agent sends deliberately, he is only making his subconscious 
accessible to the percipient. This theory, which cannot be discredited 
on grounds of experience, makes telepathy a special case of 
metagnomy and frees us from risky attempts to set up physical, or 
even physiological, models. 

^ ‘ A contribution to the study of the psychology of Afre Pipers trance phenomena*, 
Proe. S.P.Jl, Vol. a8, Part 71, i9»5' 



CHAPTER V 


METAGNOMY 


I. FORMS OF METAGNOMY 


120 Definitions . 

Metagnomy (from meta, beyond, and gnome, knowledge) w 
knowledge either of physical objects or of thoughts normally maccessi 
to the mind. 

The early magnetizers called this faculty lucidity or clatrvoyan t 
because somnambulists could see clearly their own internal organ 
or those of patients who were brought to them, describe events at a 
distance, and describe events in the past and future. Myers just y 
criticized the word clairvoyance because, he said, ‘The faculty 
(unctions in a way analogous with an extension of seeing. ® 
proposed the term telaesthesia for this particular meaning and, in a 
more general sense, telepathy, which unfortunately imp tes a 
hypothesis. It was Boirac who proposed the better constructe 
term metagnomy. Richet preferred cryptaesthesia (kryptos, concea e , 
and aisthesis, feeling). These two words, especially the former, o 
not suggest any hypothesis. We have therefore used metagnomy 
which, applied to prevision, indicates better a transcendent facu ty* 
This is in agreement -wdA Osty and some modem 
researchers. Wasielewski used the word panaesthesia which a 
hardly ever been used by anyone else. As for Rhine’s extrasensory 
perception, we have already explained our criticisms. To thern we 
would add that scientific usage requires short words derived from 
Greek roots. 

Telepathy may be only a special case of metagnomy. We have 
studied it separately because it takes the form of extrasensory 
communication between two minds. Logically it must be admitie 
that this form of cognition is different from direct atvareness oi an 
object. However, experimental evidence makes us incline towar s 
regarding these processes as a unity. For tliis reason we s la 
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consider telepatliy in its metagnomic form of ‘thought-reading’, in 
whicli tile active role passes from the agent to the percipient. 

lai Classljtcation 

After diat we shall study die extremely varied forms of meiagnomy 
or cIair\'oyance. TJiey are /bund in somnamhulismf hypnosis, 
Iran^, dreams and in tlie various hypnoid modifications of the 
waking state. As tiiese types arise from subconscious activity, they 
cannot be used as the basis for a classification. It is better to use 
formal characteristics: taciile metagnomyf or gaining information by 
toucliing objects; crypioscoptc metagnomy, or seeing through 
opaque bodies; mantic metagnomyf or hallucinatory vision in a 
crystal, coffee grounds or cards; autoscoph metagnomyy or seeing the 
internal organs of one’s own body; telaesthetic metagnomy, or seeing 
distant events; rkabdic metagnomy^ or finding springs of water, ore, 
underground caves, etc. To these we must add meUomic metagnomy, 
or divining the future, the most mysterious form of clairvoyance. 

Obviously these are empirical divisions, for they do not corres- 
pond to distinct sub-faculties. We must accept the profound 
underlying unity of clairvoyance and all other psychic phenomena; 
the variations with individual subjects are the result of habit and 
autosuggestion. But from an academic point ofviewitis convenient 
to study these forms separately, as they ail have peculiarides of their 
own and classification allows the experimental facts to be easily 
arranged in an orderly way. 

As for a logical classificadon, it is difficult to make, and assumes 
hypotheses.' Two main divisions can be made; 

Intuitive Metagnomy, or paranormal knowledge of mental events. 

This is almost identical with Myers's telepathy; 

Perceptive Metagnomy, or paranormal knowledge of physical 
facts. This corresponds to telaesthesia. 

The hypothesis implied in this division is that there is really a 
sensory exteriorization. To establish this it would be necessary to 
prove that the knowledge acquired was not drawn from any mind 
which might have acquired it normally, and this is demonstrably 
impossible. Other objections may also be raised when the knowledge 
seems to be drawn from dead persons. 

* We cannot accept classifications like Tlsdiner's whicli diside metagnomy into 
tJiree classes; cr^ptostopy, clainoyanet in ipact, and ehin-oywe in timt. Sucli a 
division is arbitrary. 
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Let us, therefore, limit ourselves to empirical classifiration and a 
convenient arrangement of the facts. As in the case of telepattuc 
hallucinations’, the only point which we shall have to leave unnl we 
smdy physical phenomena is the question whether claH^°y=> 
percepuon of distant events is sensory or extrasensory, us is a 
secondary problem, but not without importance. 


II. TELEPATHIC METAGNOMY 
122 Metagnomic Rapport 

Active telepathy, in which the percipient is not informed, but 
informs himself by exploring the agent’s mental stock of ideas, is e 
first stage of metagnomy. We have seen that certain subjects in ^ 6 
hypnotic state can read the thoughts of their hypnotizers wi 
perfect accuracy. When an unknown person is brought to a goo 
clairvoyant, he is often able to tell him his name, his intentions, 2 
events of his life and even those of them which the consultant as 
forgotten, for it is not a question of reading the conscious mind, but 
the subconscious. It even happens that things in the forefront o 
consciousness are missed, and the wish for an idea on which one is 
concentrating to be perceived, produces no results. We ^ow that 
distance is not relevant to telepathy and that the percipient can 
communicate quite easily with the agent on condition, at least m 
experiments, that he should be mentally ‘orientated* towards him. 

In spontaneous telepathy, it may be held that the necessary 
orientation is already in existence, even if the percipient is not aware 
of it. As it is a question of ‘monitions’ which relate to such evenK as 
death and accident, occurring between persons who are related or 
known to each other, it is possible to imagine a certain anxiety or 
latent idea which induces the orientation without the person 
concerned suspecting it. The emotion or feeling experienced by 12 
agent may serve only to trigger off the percipient’s vision. To m^e 
a rough analogy, the percipient would be like someone waiting 
near a telescope focused on a distant point until some signal, a fire 
for example, made him look through it. This would explain t e 
subjective character of his vision; P does not share the states o 
mind of A who is drowning, he does not experience the cold of the 
water or the agony of death, but he sees more or less symbolically a 
scene whicli may only be his own reconstruction of die actual one. 
Thus diere is no telepathy in the sense in which we defined it. On 
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this theory, ^ transmits noihb^j he only attracts the attention of Py 
to realise for an instant the conJitions for communication. 

TJiis is an important theory* We know the part pJayed by metag- 
nomic rapport in hypnotic experiments, in wWch there is a perfect 
and exclusiv'c communicadon between the subject and the hypnodzer 
Or persons cliosen by the hypnodzer. The rapport is also established 
when a consultant comes into a clairvoyant's presence. It is also 
present when the fatter touches something which belonged to the 
consultant, and we shall discuss the part played by the object in 
tactile metagnomy. The rapport is established when an intermediary 
talks to the subject about an absent person, mote or less well known 
to him. It even occurs when this intermediary merely shows the 
subject a photograph of the person concerned. 

1 23 Psychic Nature of the Rapport 

Arguing from the experiments of the magnedzers, Ochorowicz 
stressed the importance of the rapport, and he was Jed to believe that 
this reladonship wras the result of a ‘fluid’.^ This is why he was at 
first unwilling to believe in telepathy at a distance. We can see today 
that this rapport could not possibly be material or electromagnetic. 

It must be considered endrely psychic. ‘The subject’s mind,* said 
Osty,* ‘seems to be able to communicate with all the individual 
elements of humanity, if he is only given a starting-point.’ The 
minimum stardng-point is a thought. The clairvoyant has only to 
think of someone to establish the connecdon. Once established, the 
connecrion is indestrucdble. A subject *finds again’ more easily a 
person with whom he has once been connected. In spontaneous 
telepathy there is no difficulty in showing the existence of a previous 
rapport between agent and percipient. A’s subconscious mind is 
always connected with ^’s, but this does nor result in perceptible 
communication until the day when a dramatic event brings the 
relationship into play. 

It is very iar from being the case that the clairvoyant faculty can 
operate, or the rapport be set up, with equal ease with all persons. 

In the first place, the process varies witb the physical and mental 
characteristics of the subject- It is known to be very sensitive to 
influences, often imperceptible^ by which tlie faculy can be 
stimulated or paralysed. It follows that some persons will appear 
impenetrable or only slightly penetrable, while a clairvoyant will 

* DtlaiuzguaantMntiile,o^dx. *Iaa'mmjanestupraj>e>rm»U,op.<it.,Si.2e,y 
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produce every detail of the life and character of others. Presenting 
the same person to various, subjects, Osty observed that the degree 
of penetration differed„but that a person was rarely impenetrable to 
all the subjects. The law of collective psychism, of which we have 
already shown the universality, thus applies to the particular case of 
metagnomy. 

124 RappoTtwith Several Agents 

A very interesting contribution to the problem of rapport is Soal s 
series of experiments with Mrs Stewart using two agents.^ One of 
the agents picked up the cards as usual, but they were blank ones; 
the other, in another room, was looking at the real cards (initials 
of animals’ names). The subject had to try to enter into rapport 
with both agents. There were 3'>20o trials which gave 759 correct 
guesses, giving a critical ratio of more than seven, corresponding 
to a probability of one in two million. Soal suggested that the 
minds of the two agents combine, which is an example of collective 
psychism. 

Other experiments in ‘opposition and conjunction’ gave added 
insight into the problem of rapport? They were devised so that the 
choice of letters was governed by chance only, but so that this 
choice was different for agents in opposition and the same for agents 
in conjunction. The experimenter expected that this technique 
would produce a decrease or increase in the number of correct 
guesses, according to which arrangement was used. The experiments 
showed that the agent in opposition had no effect. Even in the 
experiments in conjuncdon, die subject remained in rapport witli 
only one of the agents, the one she more or less consciously selected. 
‘The principal result of these experiments,’ wrote Soal,® ‘is to bring 
us back to something like the old idea of “rapport” between agent 
and percipient in telepathic experiments. But ... all we mean by this 
is that subconsciously Mrs Stewart concentrates^ her attention 
exclusively on one of the two agents and momentarily ignores the 
other.’ 

125 Indirect Rapport 

In one of the experiments of Wasielewski and Tischner* the subject 
saw in the transmitted image a detail that the experimenter liad not 

* Motiem Expenmentt inTeUpathyfO^at.,^ * Ibid., p. 128. 

* Ibid., p. Z44* * ^ Tischner, Uthtr Teltpathi* und dc, 1921. 
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noticed, but which was in the original object and so had been 
registered by liis subconscious memory. There are innumerable 
other cases in which the subject, confronted witli a consultant, has 
told him things lie liad completely forgotten but which were 
nevertheless in his subconscious memory. But the characteristic sign 
of clairvoyance is to tell the consultant facts wliicli have never been 
part of his experience. For example, he may be told of some action 
by Jiis wife or a friend of whicli he has no kno wledge. In such a case 
it is logical to suppose that the subject can be placed by the 
consultant in mental rapport with all the persons who have played 
some part in bis life. 

This indirect rapport produces more information when the person 
concerned has played an important part in the consultant’s life, but 
according to Osty, it does not give the same wealth of detail as 
direct rapport. The information ‘remains in the region of general 
^ ideas, principal characteristics giving a rough idea of an event, 
place, illness, character or intellectual life*. If an attempt is made to 
force the subject, mistakes are made. Eacli consultant thus provides 
the subject with a centre from which his exploring thought can 
radiate in various directions to gather information. This mysterious 
research may yet show that in the case of a sufficiently stimulating 
personality, the quality and quantity of the information obtained 
will be superior to that obtained from others. 

Extended in this way, the telepathic hypothesis can explain much, 
since the clairvoyant can potentially draw upon the memories of all 
living human beings. But most metagnontic observations show 
plainly its inadequacy. It is insuffident when the only witness of the 
events reported is dead, when the events are not known to any 
person, and when the events are not yet <x)mpleied. In these three 
cases the metagnomic faculty works as w-ell as in others, and it works 
in the same way, with the same apparent causes of error and success. 
This has led to hypotheses such as survival, astral doubles, fourdi 
dimension, etc., which we shall examine when we come to them. 

But let us state at once that these hypotheses can only he regarded 
as complementary. They cannot claim to replace a theory which 
closely describes the facts and is capable of furtlier improvement. 

I ^6 Metagnomy and Prosopopesis 

We know tliat metagnomy works panicularly well in trance and 
hypnosis. But these states in which consciousness is absent or 
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restricted are particularly favourable to prosopopesis, i.e. the 
autonomous or suggested creation of personalities. It is thus easy to 
foresee diat, combining the two, die subject will ascribe to the 
spirits he impersonates the paranormal informadon he receives. 
But no reladonship can be maintained between this informadon and 
die existence of spirits. Metagnomy and prosopopesis are indepen- 
dent funcdons which are found separately in psychic subjects, and 
the synthesis of which consdtutes the commonest kind of spiritist 
phenomena. Even with mediums, long accustomed to impersonating 
the dead, the two funcdons can be seen to be independent. The 
metagnomic funcdon shows exacdy the same characterisdcs as with 
non-spiridst subjects. It does not vary, whether it is ascribed to 
manifestly ficddous personalides like Mrs Piper’s Phinuit, or to 
realisdc personalides. Finally, which is important, it remains 
constant whatever the personality; or rather, the variations shown 
do not depend on the personality in question, but on the greater or 
less facility of the medium in reconstituting die unknown elements 
of the personality; diat is to say, on purely metagnomic factors. 

Lodge remarked, for example,' that Mrs Piper’s personifications 
were bad when she was far from the surroundings in which the 
person had lived. The Gurney personality she produced in the 
United States was so inadequate that WilUam James called it the 
‘pseudo-Gumey*. It improved when the medium went to England. 
And conversely, Hodgson, admirably lifelike in Boston, became in 
Liverpool and London a mere unprincipled person, unable to 
recognize his old friends. It was the same with Myers, who lost his 
brilliance and became dull when he left his native land and crossed 
the Atlantic. In short, metagnomy and prosopopesis probably 
possess the same psycho-physiolo^cal conditions, but they are^ 
independent of each other and are merely superposed in spiritist 
phenomena. 

1 27 Mrs Piper's Clairvoyance 

Mrs Piper’s spiritist background inclined her primarily to the 
reconstruction of personalities. She practised this art with some 
weaknesses, but has never been surpassed. Her metagnomy was 
intuitive and only slightly perceptive. She was almost completely 

^O. Lodge, 'Report on some trance communications received chiefly ilirough 
Mrs Piper’, i’w.S.P.il.VoL aj, Paxt5S, 1909. 
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unsuccessful at reading folded papers, as Lodge found by repeated 
experiments. But when a person was brought to her, or she was 
given an object belonging to a person to hold, she described with 
marvellous accuracy their fives and characters. In the early stages of 
her career, in the days of Phinuit, unknown persons were brought 
to her, to whom she talked about their past, their relations, and their 
most intimate emotions. An enquiry, conducted by Hodgson with 
the assistance of private detectives, could find nothing to support a 
suspicion of secret ways of obtaining information, and he had to 
admit the reality of clairvoyance. Her s^ces with Lodge in 
1889-1890 were extremely interesting. ‘She sometimes said things, 
either to me, or to others, so removed from our conscious 
thoughts that they seemed at first inaccurate or were not recognized; 
their sense was realized only gradually or with the help of subsequent 
explanation.’ 

Lodge one day gave Aire Piper a watch which had belonged to 
one of his uncles who had died twenty years earlier, and whom be 
had never seen. She immediately gave his name, as well as that of 
one of his brothers of whom he had been very fond. She gave all the 
relevant details of his childhood, described episodes like swimming 
across a river, killing a cat, and the possession of a snakeskin, which 
the surviving unde did not remember or only with difficulty, and 
of which he had to seek confirmation from another brother. Lodge 
says that even the theory of telepathic activity by discarnate 
intelligences would still be inadequate to explain the clairvoyant 
information given by Mrs Piper. The powers of this medium became 
even more astonishing after Hodgson’s death, who she then claimed 
to be her control. William James wrote his f^ous paper on her^ in 
which he staked his reputation for wisdom or folly on the assertion 
that the Boston clairvoyant ‘knew, in the trance state, things which 
she could not possibly have learnt in the waking state'. 


128 Peculiarities of Meta^my 

We have already observed that Mrs Piper was only hypnotizable 
with difficulty; that is to say she resisted the establishment of 
rapport with a hypnotizer and thus showed herself refractory to 
thought-transmission. Lodge carried out with her unsuccessful 
trials of the wil&tg game and of card-gueKing. In trance she showed 

* ‘Report on ^trs Piper’s Hodgson Control*, fimr. VoL aj, Part jS. 
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little awareness of thoughts in the conscious minds of sitters or 
ideas whicli tliey wished to transmit to her. For example, when 
personifying the wife of Hyslop in his presence, she did not call 
him by the name he gave her, whtcli was in his mind, but by the 
name his relations and friends used. We could explain this resistance 
by tile coherence of the personality without accepting genuine 
possession; but it is simpler to see in it a general characteristic of 
metagnomy. The study of telepatliy has shown us tliat one does not 
always transmit what one intends to, and one transmits less according 
as tlie percipient plays a more active part. In any case, the study of 
clairv'oyants who show no prosopopesis often reveals die same 
resistance to mental suggestion. 

In the second place die metagnomic function is equally irregular 
and capricious with bodi types of subjects. William James, in his 
report on Mrs Piper, emphasized ‘so many repetitions, hesitations, 
irrele\’ancies, nonsensical statements, fumblings and obvious fishing; 
false tracks plausibly explained, claims to nonexistent powers, 
and obedience to suggesdon. . /. It is the same diing widi non- 
spiritist subjects, but the effect is less noticeable, because diey are 
not under die necessity of maintaining a role; when die information 
comes to an end, they say: ‘I cannot see any more', instead of saying: 
‘Goodbye, I must go’. When they find themselves on a false track, 
wliich occurs frequendy, they admit it instead of attempting to 
justify themselves with elaborate arguments; but the phenomena are 
exactly the same. 

In the use of evocatory objects, spiritist and non-spiritist subjects 
make exactly the same mistakes. Thus, when two lodes of hair were 
given in turn to Mrs Piper, she made a curious mLxture of tlie two 
personalities, attributing to one what belonged to the otiier, because 
the two locks had been in contact for a moment in an envelope.^ 

1 29 Th& Clairvoyance of Pascal Forthuny 

In contrast to Mrs Piper’s faculty whicli took a spiritist form, we 
shall study die case of another great clairvoyant, a Frencliman 
named Pascal Forthuny, who has never claimed to summon spirits. 
We must say diat he is a cultured writer and accomplished artist 
who shows no signs of neurosis. Nevertlieless, his subconscious is 

* R. Hodgson, *A record of observations of certain phenomena of trance’, Pne. 
S.P.R. VoL 8, Part 2 1 , 1 892. 
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remarkably recepuve. A dose and long-standing friendship with 
him has given me the opportunity to follow the birth and develop- 
ment of his dairvoyance, and to verify its genuineness,! 

Although he gives excellent private sittings, Ids faculty is 
smnulated by an audience and his best clairvoyance has been 
produced at the meetings of the Metapsychic Institute, at wliich 
were present many people who were strangers to him. The audience 
was constantly changing as time went on. When his audience Tvas 
seated, he walked among the chairs and stopped before people who 
stimulated him, to tell tliem what spontaneously occurred to him of 
their past, present, and often future as w'ell. It was names that came 
to him first, and if these were right it fired the train of genuine 
thought-reading’, which depended on telepathy as much as on 
clairvoyance. He found it very easy to make contact in this way 
with certain persons, with others extremely difficult. The facts 
which were revealed in disjointed fragments sometimes became 
indiscreet, and the subject attempted to escape from the embarrassing 
situation by ceasing to answer the clairvoyant, or by denying that 
they were true* But in any case Forthuny made his disclosures 
allusively and knew when it was time to stop, thus giving an unusual 
example of the critical /acuity controlling subliminal intuidons. 
Censorship does not take place with him on the edge of the 
unconscious mind, but at the height of consciousness. 

The lively imagination of the subject and the persistence of his 
waking consciousness with slight trance symptoms, lead iiim 
sometimes into error and he wanders off on false tracks. He asks to 
be stopped when he goes wrong, but never indulges in the repeated 
fishing used by so many mediocre mediums. On the contrary, he 
refuses the hints that inexperienced consultants would be only too 
eager to give him. 

It would be impossible to give an adequate account of some of 
his hundreds of astonishing successes, in which he explores the 
events and secret thoughts of the life of an unknown person. We 
shall only discuss the peculiarities of his methods. 

130 Spatial Localiiation and Association of Ideas 

Icocthuny cannot say how he receives this external knowledge. In 

his best experiments his intuition is instantaneous, and its strength 

^ Cf Dr Osty's book: Untfaculti de connaitwct tupranormafe, Pates/ FonLiny, 

Alcan, Paris, 1926. 
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increases with its precision. Thus he said, for example, to a smnger 
who was in his audience forthefirsttime: ‘Sir.youareajoumahst. ... 
Your name is L. . . (the name given was nearly correct). . . . i see 
you in Belgium at Antwerp. ... I see also M. Henry de Jouvenel o 

the Matin You are the chief editor of the Mann at Antwerp . 

He usually receives names by an ‘internal voice’; at other umes he 
sees written words and the subliminal information takes the torm o 


a succession of coloured pictures. 

When Forthuny gives a public sitting it sometimes happens 
that the person to whom he feels drawn and to whom he 
describes names and ideas, says that this is not relevant to him. 
But his neighbour says that it does apply to him. Sometinies t e 
clairvoyance begins well with the selected person and suddenly 
runs off the rails. But then the information is found to apply to 
another person present. The subject does not always notice 
this confusion and these mistakes in attributing the facts to 
the correct person raise the question of associations in thought and 


in space. . . ^ 

Another curious peculiarity is the recourse to associauons o 
ideas and to allegories or symbols when the idea does not clearly 
express itself. In guessing proper names, it is usually the first letter 
or first syllable which is known with certainty; the remainder is 
given with hesitation. With more complex ideas in which emotion 
and intellect combine, the mechanism of association of ideas works 
the more easily that the subject is a writer of considerable ability. 
He often makes use of puns. For example: a lady named Pardon 
whose pardon he persistently begged; a man named Armas whom 
he saw ‘leading armies’; another who gave him irresistibly the idea 
of a thing and who was named Rem (accusative case of the Latin resy 
a thing); a woman whom he saw surrounded by sheep and whose 
name was Shepherd^ another who was seen winning (in Frencli, 
gagnant) much money, and whose muff when the subject touched it 
seemed to him to be ‘a block of diamond’, while in fact her name 
was Mme Gagnerot, wife of a diamond broker; a young man whom 
Pascal Forthuny saw carrying out minutely detailed research work 
and who was connected with a ‘cardinal of the curia’: in this case it 
turned out that the young man was one of Mme Curie’s assistants. 
Tlie interesting thing about this kind of perception is iliat the 
subject does not know when he speaks whether what he says is 
symbolic or real. 
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111. TACTILE METAGNOMY 
131 Stimulating Objects 
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132 Buchanat^s*P^'chometry* 

The magnetizers limited iliemselves to producing a physiological 
sympathy; tlieir somnambulists had not applied their gifts to other 
fields titan diagnosing illness. An American doctor, Dr Buchanan, 
found that subjects could also identify medicinal substances in 
sealed envelopes; then he gave them letters from unknown persons. 
Holding these letters to their forehead, the subjects were able to 
describe the character and life of the writers, sometimes ‘better than 
their most intimate friends’. Buchanan gave this faculty tlie name of 
psyxhometry^ which means measurement of the mind.^ He found tliat 
not only mental states but also phj'sical events could be perceived 
by the subject. ‘The past,’ he said, ‘is buried in the present. . . • 
TTie revelations of psychometry allow us to e.xplore a man's history, 
as the discoveries of geology allow us to explore the liistory of the 
world; and I believe that now the psychologist and geologist tvill 
go hand in hand.’ 

Dr Denton, who was indeed a geologist, and whose wife was a 
‘psychometrist’, tried to carry out this exciting plan. He gave Mrs 
Denton and other subjects fragments of old rocks, animal fossils, 
meteorites, etc., and obtained some curious descriptions, sometimes 
very detailed and scientifically probable. He made die same experi- 
ments with historical objects and had the house of Cicero described 
to lura, as well as the destruction of Pompeii and the tomb of die 
Kings at Thebes in Egypt. Later he tried to reconstruct the geological 
history of the earth, with explanatory drawings, and even to obtain 
information about the planets. The revelations made confirmed his 
theory, but were not open to confirmation in their turn; and he did 
not realize that a geologist can never question a subject on geology 
without runrung the risk of mentally suggesting the answers. 

*33 Impregnation of Matter 

Denton was led to improve Buchanan’s theories. ‘The past,’ he said, 
^Journal of Man, 1849. 

modem psjdiical researchers agree in finding tliis word ridiculous, and it has 
besides another meaning in experimental psychology; houeser it continues to b* 
tised. Richet suggested instead pragmade ctyptaesthcsia, from pragma, tiling in 
general Unfortunately ‘pragmaric’ has clearly defined meanings in legislation and 
philosophy. A rtorf could easily be made from haphi, 'Rhich means contact. Pending 
the decision of an international Conference, w recommend taedlt mctagnomy, which 
is dear and simple. 
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is not buried in the present. . . . The past lives in tlie present and 
(^n be read as precisely as if the observer Iiad been present at the 
time when it came into being. . , His tlieory was physico-psyciiic. 
Objects emitted radiations of energy whicli imprinted their images 
around them. *You cannot then enter a room, day or night, without 
leaving your portrait behind you. You cannot raise your hand or 
wink your eye, tlie wind cannot stir a liair of your head without 
every movement being recorded for all future ages. The window- 
pane, the brick in die wall, die paving-stone in the street receive the 
images of all passers-by and keep them widi care.’^ Emotions and 
ideas could also be imprinted on matter. ‘You cannot sit down in a 
chair widiout imparting to it an influence which will transmit to 
a sensitive the idea of your presence and of your mental charac- 
teristics. . . .’3 Finally, ‘a personal relic of Shakespeare can tell us 
more about him in half an hour than his biographers have discovered 
in two hundred years. A pebble from the streets of Jerusalem is a 
library containing the history of the Jewish nation . . 

Psychical research is not yet in a position to estimate the grain of 
trudi there may be in these theories, but Buchanan’s experiments 
cannot be rejected without examination. Analogous experiments 
have continued to be made, and Mrs Denton’s analysis of her 
faculty is still irreproachable. She did not fall into an ‘abnormal 
state’, but placed herself in the conditions of mental and physical 
relaxation which favour subconscious communications. Her eyes 
were blindfolded and the object placed in her hands. Then she saw 
visions, not fragmentary, but complete pictures with all the move- 
ment and colour of life (hypnagogic images). The subject does not 
see them unrolling in front of him, but he is himself part of the 
picture; he is actor and not spectator. His field of vision moves as in 
reality. He has also auditoiy impressions: die hallucination is 
complete. Mrs Denton pointed out the feet, abundantly confirmed 
since, that the object does not evoke die person who first possessed 
it, but all who have touched it. 

1 3 4 Experiments of Kotik and Wasielewski 

It is strange that tactile metagnomy, with its double interest from 

the point of view of clairvoyance and of ‘fluid’ theory, should have 

* W. and E. M. F. Denton, The Soul of Thingt, or psydjomctric rcseardies and 
discoveries, j vo]., Wellesley, J 86;; Sdi edition, 1888, U, p. 3;. 

» Ibid., I, p. Jt. * Ibid, I, p. * Ibid, III, p. 34S. 
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been so neglected by experimenters. The English and Amencan 
S.P.R. have confined themselves to the study of telepathy an 
‘spiritualism’ and have made no special study of this subject, o we 
must find, among the cases of clairvoyance, those which have a 
a tactile character. Kotik’s experiments* can be included in s 
chapter because of his hypothesis of a ‘psycho-physical’ ener^ able 
to attach itself to inanimate objects and to give an impression to 
sensitives. Feeling two letters sent by Kotik’s brother,^ one o is 
subjects perceived, not the sentences contained in ir, Imt e 
preoccupations in the writer’s mind. Kotik concluded that is 
thoughts had impregnated the paper. 

The subject also received visual memories which 
imprinted on blank sheets of paper by looking at them. This 
experiment is analogous to those which Charcot carried out at the 
SalpetriSre with his hysterics. When they were hypnotized, he 
suggested to them the presence of a portrait on a white card, 
subjects not only described it correctly, but when awakened they 
selected the card without hesitation from a dozen others. Binet 
explained the phenomenon by association of the image with a real 
point of reference, a grain in the cardboard, for example.® Kodk s 
experiments do not invalidate this theory, whether it be true or 
false, for they are inexplicable by pure metagnomy. 

Wasielewsld also made some tactile experiments with Fraulein 
V. B. A Roman coin with the image of Valentinian on it stimulated 
visions of Roman houses and crowds, a gilded dome, a battle, etc . . •> 
and finally of a symbolical crudf^, which is interesting as this 
Emperor had a deep faith in Christianity. Wasielewski rejects die 
'material and mystical’ idea of a ‘fluid-impregnated’ object. 

135 Experiments of PagenstecAer 

The accidental discovery in 1919, in Mexico, of an excellent subject 
called Senora Reyes de Z. enabled Dr Pagenstecher to continue 
experiments of the same type as Denton’s. He had been very 
impressed by The SouJ of Things. His subject easily yielded to his 
expectadons, which is yet another proof of the power of suggestion 
and the plasridty of the psychic faculty. The experiments were 
supervised by a scientific committee, and later by W. F. Prince, of 
the American S.P.R. The latter published the reports of the experi- 

* Du Emanamn dtr pt^chophynitlun Entrgit, Bergnunn, Munich, 1908. 

* Blnei ind op. at., p, 16S. 
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menis.i^ The subject was hypnotized and eventually entered a 
cataleptic state. TTie objects were tlien placed in her insensible 
hands- Like Mrs Denton, Senora Z. did not see a kind of dnema 
him, but took part in die action. ^AU my senses are alert,' she said. 
I hear, I see, I taste, I feel. I experience cold and heat, I suffocate; 
>n short I live the scenes as if I was actually present.’ She estimated 
distances with great precision. Before the psychometric experi- 
ments, she was in close rapport with her hypnodzer, then in 
the cataleptic stage all her senses were concentrated on the object, 
thus completely realizing Rodtas's exteriorization of sensibility.® 
If the object was pricked or burned, she felt the prick or the 
burning. 

The experiments were divided into four classes according as the 
visions were verified by living witnesses and illustrated documents, 
by accumulated details, or were merely very probable in the absence 
of any possible verification. An ardfidal leaf ffom a Catholic chapel, 
a strap taken from a dead soldier, historical relics, etc. produced 
striking reconstructions. A fragment of Roman marble gave rise to 
a predse description, accompanied by drawings, of the Forum and 
its temples, A note, written by a man on the verge of apople;^^, 
stimulated a complete descripdon of the scene, while a similar but 
blank piece of paper produced the picture of the factory from which 
it came. 

1 3 (5 Exclusion of Suggestion 

Pagensiecher rejected the hypothesis of mental suggestion. He 
quoted a large number of cases in which he was not thinking of 
what the subject disclosed. But the best proof was provided by the 
experiment of the scienufic committee in which four fragments of 
the same block of pumice stonCf treated in different ways, were 
selected at random and presented to the subject. For all of them she 
described the same underwater scene with fish swimming, adding for 
each piece appropriate impressions. Fragment i, soaked in tincture 
of gentian and asafoedda, produced taste sensations; sample 2, 
which had been shut up for three weeks beside a clock, rhythmic 
noises; sample 3, rolled in saccharine and sugar, stv eetness; finally, 

» Pagensteeher, ‘Past Events Seership' (a Smdy in Psycltometiy), edited by 
W. F. Prince, Vol. ttf, Part i, PrtK. lyaj. EnlaigftJ Cennan edition, 

Ausitrtinnilch* IFaArneAmung, Mathold, HaHe, 19*3, 

> A. de Rochas, VtxtinMitaaon 4 * h untiUEU, op. dt, 1 89^ 
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sample 4, heated by burning sulphur, an impression of heat and die 

smell of sulphur dioxide. Tliis demonstration seemed conclusive. 

Another curious experiment related to die vision of an object and 
an act -which remained in the projected state. The clairvoyant drew 
precisely, as if she saw it round a lady’s neck, the rough model of a 
complicated jewel -which was to be made for her, but whicli "was in 
fact never ordered. 

The confirmatory experiments of Prince -were also interesdng. 
He brought fourteen objects which had no great emotional 
associations, but which usually produced relevant impressions. One 
of these experiments was instructive. In two boxes w'^ere enclosed 
two pieces of silk ribbon, the boxes and ribbon being exactly similar, 
but one of the pieces coming from the altar of a church and die 
other directly from the manufacturer’s. Prince mixed the boxes 
together, and placed them successively in contact -with the subject’s 
rigid fingertips. Her two impressions corresponded exactly to the 
origins of the material: a Mexican church -with dancing Indians, m 
one case, and a French ribbon-factory in the other. In another case 
which equally avoided the possibility of telepathy, the object -was 
a garment belonging to a rich farmer who had been murdered. 
Three attempts produced only visions of a cloth factory. But when 
the cataleptic finger of the subject was placed on a piece of the cloth 
which was stained with blood, she saw a vision of the murder widi 
details which did not correspond to the vague notions in 
Pagenstecher’s mind, but which were confirmed. 

Hettinger resumed later this kind of experiment in tactile 
clarvoyance^ and obtained equally positive results. 

1 37 Osty s Experiments 

Osty’s experiments, -which he carried out with a number of subjects 
over a period of twelve years, and the information he derived from 
them, made a valuable contribution to the study of metagnomy." 
His numerous cases, some of them with bulky dossiers, show diat 
tlie emotional nuances of the human personality can be perceived by 
a clairvoyant as well as past or future physical events, even when the 
personality is dead, and telepathy between the living can play no 


^ Hettinger, TAg Ulira-Pgrcgpdyg FaeuI^, Bidet, London, 1938; and Exploring tAg 
Ultro~Peregpdvg Faeul^, Rider, London, >941. 

* F. Osty, LuciEti «f iruulnon, Alcan, Pat^ 191 3; and La Connaittaneg Supranormale, 
op. at. 
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part. For example, in a case whicli came under lepi 
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seans to be proportional to the lengtli of the period during win* 

the person teas in contact tcith it, and to its emouonal 

for him. Tune and contact with other stimulating objects 

modify its effect. . t i • n rhir- 

Another observation whicli provokes thought is 
voyant error committed by die subject when in contact widi tne 
person is liable to be reproduced when a different su jec 
experimenter are making use of an object connected wldl the SM 
person. It is a law of metagnomy that a mistake in inte^re 
Lde by one subject tends to be repeated by other subjects and 
seems in a sense to accompany the person. Thus the agreemen 
clairvoyant revelations with different subjects is not a sign o 
truth. Osty quoted a case in whicli eleven subjects reproduce , wi 
variations, a mistake made by the first. Tliis mistake ^ 
by a subconscious suggestion from the person concerned, or y 
misinterpretation by the subject of subconscious imag^, or y 
interference by the experimenter. The role of die latter s ou 
only to prevent the subject from taking a false track at the 
the light of the knowledge he possesses. This interference wi 
automatic functioning of the metagnomic faculty may seem open o 
criricism, but is justified when one considers the compIe.xity an 
tenuity of the points of contact. ^ . 

Summing up, Osty clearly established that ‘the object is on y a 
means of communication bet^^'een two human beings, between two 
systems of thought. The thoughts concerned are tlie subconscioi^ 
ideas of all persons who have been connected witli an object, w ii ^ 
provides the raw material for the visions of the clairvoyant subject . 
Two questions rem:tin unresolved: die nature of the impregnaoon 
of objects and the source of information in the case of a dead person. 


IV. PEKCEPTIVE METAGNOMY 

1 39 Internal Autoscopy 

As we always have to return to hypnotism, we should mention that 
the magnetizers lud often observed with dieir somnambulists 
phenomena of exteriorization and transposition of the sen^, 
particular of the sense of sight. This can also be displaced, either to 
read letters placed in contact ■with the pit of the stomacli, or to 
leave the body and ‘iraver, often in distant countries, widiout 
regard for material obstacles. Somnambulists are known to wa 
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witli closed eyes but with a perfect sense of direcdon, ^ 
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140 Transposition of Senses 

Of equal interest for psychical researcli is tlie phenomenon o 
transposition of senses, obser\-ed by Petedn at tlie beginning o e 
nineteenth century. In a somnambulistic state, his subject correctly 
identified cards placed on liis stomacli. Reading vAth the fingerups 
is also well-kno-w-m, and cannot be explained by tactile hy peraestliesia. 
Boirac quotes tlie case of a subject who, with blindfolded eyes an 
in a dark room, read the title of a newspaper and described a p oto 
graph, by touching them with his fingertips. Farigoule descri e , 
under the name of extrarednal vision, analogous phenomena w 11 1 
he ascribed to a ‘paroptic sense*. The subject ‘sees* with his fingers, 
forehead and the top of hts chest, while a thick bandage covers lus 
eyes. But contact is not always necessary and, with training, t le 
range ‘extends to infimty*. This proves tliat it is a question o 
perceptive metagnomy and not, as tlus author believed, of micro- 
scopic visual organs, die oeellae, scattered all over die skin. Physical 
and physiological explanations usually fail in metapsychics, but m 
the particular case of transposition of senses, they are almost 
ridiculous. 

A subject studied by Chowrin before the Medical Society of 
Tambof in 1894, recognized by touch the colours of an object, even 
when it was wrapped in tissue paper; the only errors arose from the 
confusion of corapleraentary colours. He also stated the shade or 
coloured light projected on to his fingers. This subject also showed 
transposition of the sense of taste. Pads soaked widi \'anous odour- 
less solutions were placed anywhere on his skin, under the armpit 
for example; in a short time the subject described the taste of the 
substance.^ 

141 Cryptoscopy 

Sensory hyperaesihesia, which b often given as an explanation of 
these phenomena, does not apply to die case where there is no 
contact between die skin and die object; as when, for example, the 
object is enclosed in a box. These experiments lu\e been given die 
name cryptoscopy {Jzryptony hidden, skopcoy I see). Reading a sealed 
letter is a typical example. The name of Alexis stands out among 
those of somnambulists ^fted writh diis kind of clairvoyance. He 

* N. OiOUTUi, Ejcp<tvr.tnttU4 UnXttxuckuAgtn auf Jim Gehttxt Ja rSumUckin 
HtlUthini, Jif Kr^psouofit ^nJimJ^^juaunSinnaimsurg. Rcinlurdt, MuhUIi, 19*9* 
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indicates actual vision. With the subject /?, the same success 
was obtained: numbers were nearly always given correctly, 
words in foreign languages recognized and spelt, and drawings 
reproduced. 

Reese, who was studied by Schrenck-Notzing and Maxwell,^ 
asked for questions to be written on pieces of paper that die 
experimenter mixed together and shut up in drawers. Without 
leaving his place, Reese gave precise answers to the questions, even 
when they referred to past or future events. ‘It is not a case of 
thought-reading, but of cryptoscopy,* remarked Sclirenck-Notzing. 
But that could be disputed. 

Kahn possessed the same gift as Reese. He was discovered by 
Schottelius in Germany,* and his gifts were recognized by two 
official examinations. When he was studied in 1925 
Metapsychic Institute* he convinced a large number of Professors 
and persons in official positions. His proceeding was the same as 
that of Reese. The persons present each wrote a sentence on a piece 
of paper which they folded or rolled into a ball. The notes were 
mixed and everyone took one at random. Sometimes some of the 
notes were burnt. Without going near the sitters or touching the 
notes, Kahn stated without mistakes the contents of each note and 
its writer. He sometimes asked to touch the paper when his faculty 
was not suffidently stimulated. Telepathy is the most probable 
explanation. 

142 Experiments withOsiowiecki 

Some very convincing experiments, which I was able to verify, were 
carried out by Geley and Richet \dth another remarkable clair- 
voyant, the Polish engineer Ossowiecki. They were never un- 
successful. On a piece of paper in an opaque envelope, I had 
written this quotation from Pascal: Man is only a reedy the weakest 
thing in naturCy but he is a thinking reed. This is what Ossowiecki 
said: This is about humanity, or man rather. ... It is a creature, 
the most stupid. ... It is something about man. ... I have an 
impression of stupidity. ... It is a proverb. . . . These are the 
thoughts of one of the greatest men of the past. ... I think Pascal. . . 
Man is weak; a feeble reed, but ... weakness . . . and also the most 
thoughtful reed . This gives an impression of being telepathic, but 
» Ann.Jute.psytA., 1913, p. 66. * Ibid., 1914, p. «$J. 

* i92j,aand3. 
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&^e of Ossowiecki^s statements seemed to be purely cryptoscopic. 
^us, for example, die subject identified a portrait of Marshal 
Pilsudski, which had been enclosed in a thick lead tube, and 
described the details of it exactly. 

In another series of experiments with Richef, Ossowiecki 
recognized a quotation from CAaniec/er, by Mme de Noailles, but 
without identifying the copyist. Another time Sarah Bernhardt 
wrote: La vie nous semble belle, part^ que nous la savons ephemere!’ 
The clairvoyant read die signature and thought he saw: 'La vie 
semble humble*. He could not read ‘ephemere’, because he did not 
understand die word in French; but he described it as a word of 
eight letters. And he perceived the final exclamadon mark. 

At the Warsaw Conference, Ossowiecki deciphered in the 
presence of five or six persons, including myself, a document which 
had been prepared tn England by Dr Dingwall, Research Officer of 
the English S.P.R. It was a sheet of paper folded in two; on the 
front was the drawing of a botde in a frame and the date, jug. 22, 
on the back was a common sentence about wine. Ossowiecki 
drew the bottle accurately and read the date, with the exception of 
the mondi, which he gave as *somediing written, perhaps the town’. 

He also said diat there were lines of writing on the back, but he 
could not read them, because he was ured by the first part of the 
experiment. The paper was enclosed in three envelopes and as a 
defence against fraud, it was pierced with needle-holes in such a 
way that die slightest manipulation would have disturbed their 
exact coincidence. This reading took place under our own eyes. 
Many other experimenters have remarked on the extraordinary 
faculty of this great clairvoyant who was, in private life, an engineer 
and an accomplished gentleman. 

143 Mrs Leonard's References 

Mrs Leonard was a great English medium who was made famous by 
Lodge’s Raymond^- Her gifts were almost as remarkable as those of 
Mrs Piper in describing the past experiences of her sitters, but she 
surpassed her in crypioscopy. At the suggestion of Stainton Moses, 
she gave Mr Drayton Thomas* an excellent series of experiments in 
reading in closed books. Intended to prove the existence of spirits, 

‘ O. Lodg^ Raymond, or Lift anJDtath, Methuen, London, 1916. W’e sfuU return 
to ihiswork which, like iJje following, was as proof of sun »\-al. 

* D. Tliomas, Some AW E^dene* forHuntanSuniral, Collins, London, >921. 
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these experiments can easily be explained in terms of perceptive 
metagnomy. They were called book tests. The communicating 
spirit indicated die page and even the line of a book where a phrase 
would be found connected with an event, known or unknown to 
the sitter, which it was to recall. The book was not indicated by its 
title, but by its exact posiuon in the sitter’s library, or even in a 
library which he had never entered. Thomas condnued diese 
experiments with Mrs Leonard for five years, from 1917 to 1922. 
They covered more than 100 s^nces, during whicli die medium 
was in a hypnotic state and controlled by her usual guide, Feda. 
The communicator was Mr Thomas’s father. He opened the 
demonstrations with a quotation appropriate to the raps which he 
made at night in his son’s room. ‘When you go home,’ he said in 
the voice of the medium, ‘take from your bookcase the fifth book 
from the left on the second shelf from the bottom, and read at the 
top of page 17.’ The volume turned out to be by Shakespeare, In 
the ^rd line from the top of page 17, Thomas read this sentence; 
‘I will not answer you with words, but blows’. 

Another day the quotation was connected with a remark Thomas 
had made at a seance round a table at the home of two ladies un- 
known to the medium. To eliminate the theory of subconscious 
memory, Thomas asked a friend to choose a book from his book- 
case. The quotation test succeeded. It also succeeded when the 
communicator chose a book in the friend’s library. Finally, a crucial 
experiment: Thomas had a collection of old books, taken by a 
ook-seller at random from his stock, sent to him without knowing 
e tit es. Even when shut up in an iron box, these books were read 
y e medium in the same way. Out of a total of 348 experiments, 
ere were ^ successes, forty-six vague or doubtful and sixty un- 
successtul. The reality of clairvoyance is established especially by the 
r ^ replies and their agreement with the religious outlook 
o ^ orms s ather. In these experiments the synthesis of prosopo- 
pesis and metagnomy was perfect, but these two functions neverthe- 
ess retaine a 1 their independence. The metagnomic faculty shown 
IS inferior to that of the non-spiriUst subject Ossowiecki, because 
of the greater coefficient of error. 

Perfecting ffiis method, Mrs Leonard applied it to precognition. 
Ihe spirit of Thomas senior announced on the previous day items 
dial would appear in tlie next day’s Times, giving die approximate 
position they would occupy. Usually he gave proper names which 
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suggested persons or places known to tile Thomas family. At the 
time when the communication was made, die items had been more 
or (ess decided upon, but not arranged in pages. Out of lo^ 
reference given, seventy-tliree w'ere correct and eighteen attribu- 
table to chance. Mrs Leonard’s powers of prophecy seemed to be 
limited to die immediate future. 

Sight ac a Distance 

All die experiments that we have so far described concerned objects 
in contact widi the subject or in his immediate vicinity. But 
perceptive metagnomy has an almost limitless radius of acdvity. 
The subject studied by Dr Ferroul, the mayor of Narbonne, read 
sealed ent'elopes and saw distant events when in die hypnodc state. 
On October 28, 1897, Professor Grasset sent from Montpellier to 
M. Ferroul a carefully sealed envelope in which was an interior 
envelope of tinfoil. The note enclosed, folded in two, bore two lines 
of French poetry^ a Russian, a German and a Greek word, and 
finally the date. Leaving the envelope at home, M. Ferroul went to 
the somnambulist’s house, 300 metres away, to give her warning of 
the experiment. But she wanted to cany it out at once. In trance, she 
described in a minute and a half the letter xvith the black seal and the 
silver paper inside it, read the two lines of poetry, omitting the word 
tea and the date,* as she did not understand the other words, she only 
described the form of them. Grasset stated that the envelope was 
returned to him intact.^ 

In other experiments, the subject perceived clearly the actions and 
gestures of a group of experimenters at a considerable distance, and 
described them to a second group who took down her description 
in shorthand. This kind of phenomenon was often observed in the 
days of animal magnetism. It was called ‘travelling clairvoyance’. 

Tlie subject was ordered to go mentally to a certain place, even one 
unknown to him, and to say what lie saw. The famous Alexis 
visited in this way tlie rooms of President Seguier and told him that 
there was a bell on his desk, which S^ier disputed, but was found 
to be correct. 

A precisely similar experiment was carried out by Richet with the 
subject Alice. She went mentally to Je Mans and discovered a house 
wliich was known to one of tlie sitters, giving details about it whidi 
were unknown to him. In all such cases, which are very numerous in 
* ///wt. Je* ic.p^xA., tS^p. 19«; 1S97, p. jiS. 
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the literature of psychical research, the subject seems to be displaced 
spatially: he crosses a countryside, follows a river, sees a town, 
crosses roads, climbs staircases, and so on. Osty says this is a 
symbolic way of speaking and there is no direct vision. Obviously, 
since there is no physical displacement; but the problem is to know 
whetlier the mind cannot be directly aware of things; if there may 
not be a human ‘double’ with all the sensory faculties, and able to 
transport itself instantaneously to any point of space. 

A careful research by Dr Homell Hart at Duke University^ 
brought to light 249 cases of ‘extra-sensory projecrion’, as he calls 
cases in which the subject reports events as if he was present, from 
a point of view other than that of his physical body. In sixty of these 
cases the events or places described had previously been the subject 
of a written or verbal descripdon. These must tlierefore be elimi- 
nated. We shall study these phenomena in Chapter IX. 


145 Clairvoyance or Telepathy ^ 

The empirical category that we have called perceptive metagnomy 
or clairvoyance exacdy covers the domain of ‘extrasensory 
perception*. We must therefore examine, as Rhine did with his 
card-experiments, whether telepathy may enter into these cases. 
It is easy to see that the phenomena are partly explicable by telepathy. 
When the subject describes an object inaccessible to his senses, 
his description is usually not a vision of the present, but retrospective. 
He penetrates into the writer’s past, and sees him writing, and he 
becomes aware of his thoughts either at the time when they 
originated, or at the time when they took written form. This theory 
is the more probable that he often adds to his paranormal reading 
information about the writer and his surroundings. In the famous 
experiment at Warsaw, Ossowiecki described the writer of the 
letter. Dr Dingwall, and the scene when the envelope was handed 
to the experimenters. In another experiment, still more suggestive, 
he not only reproduced the drawing enclosed in the envelope, but 
he also described the one that the experimenter had thought of 
drawing, but given up.* Finally, there are cases in which die subject 
cannot distinguish between intention and fact, and the two are 
mixed in his vision. All this is in favour of the purely telepadiic 

' PaptrNo. I at the Utredit Conference, lyja. 

* G. G<iey,L‘*etoplur7ue€tlaelMrvc>yance,Alaa, Paris, 19x4, p. 93. 
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from the letters must form an indecipherable chaos? In one of 
Richet’s experiments with Ossowiecki, the paper was rolled into a 
ball; in others, carried out by Schrenck-Notzing with Reese, and by 
Osty with Kahn, the paper had been burnt. 

The hypothesis of cryptoscopic radiation is therefore puerile, and 
it is difficult to see any theory tliat can explain the facts, other than 
that of immediate paranormal percepdon. We shall see that this is 
not excessively fanciful, for it was admitted in principle by Bergson. 
Indeed, he placed percepdon in things themselves and reduced 
sensory impressions to a sdmulatory process, depending on the 
brain and not on the mind. Knowledge of the external world, 
although translated into sensory images, could thus theoretically be 
obtained without the mediadon of the senses. (287). 

V. ONEIRIC METAGNOMY AND VARIOUS 
METHODS OF DIVINATION 

147 Metagnomy in Dreams 

In sleep the individual is cut off from the external world, probably 
so as to repair his organism. A dream is thus a state of inattention to 
life, in which the restricted field of consciousness is open to the play 
of memories and instinctive urges. Freud thought that dreams 
expressed, almost always veiled in symbolism, the desires which 
were not permitted free expression by the constraints of social life. 
But man has more than instinctive desires, he has also numerous 
emotions which take part in organizing the images of dreams. What 
interests us from a psychical point of view is that a dream (of which 
reverie is a more controlled form) is closely related to hypnoidal 
states. There are profound analogies between ordinary sleep and the 
sleep of hypnosis or trance, which show themselves in a common 
inclination to prosopopesis and metagnomy. Myei’S brought out the 
analogies particularly well.^ He showed that tlie hypnotic memory, 
inaccessible to the waking consciousness, was available in dreams; 
and conversely, dreams which were forgotten in the waking state 
could be remembered during hypnosis. 

Sleep most resembles hypnosis in the favourable conditions it 
offers to psychic communications. There are many cases of telepatliic 
and precognitive dreams. Dream images of this kind can assume 
hallucinatory intensity. Ruskin reported die case of a lady who woke 

* E" W. II. Myets, The SuMinuna! Consclousnett, op. cit. 
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with a start, feeling tliat her lip had been split by a violent blow, 
and put her Ijandkerchief to it, expecting it to be covered t^ath 
blood. At that time her absent husband Vds injured in the mouth by 
the tiller of his boat. 

Visual oneiric hallucinauons often consist of hypnagogic images 
wliich occur at the time of falling asleep, or hypnopompic images 
which arise on awakening. These images are extremely clear and 
bri^itly coloured. There are also symbolic clairvoyant dreams, or 
dreams whicli take a spiritist form. Tlie psychic elements of dreams 
have the same cliaracteristics as in the forms studied in the previous 
chapters. 


148 Forms of Divination Known Since Ancient Times 
It is the same with the various forms of divination known since 
ancient times, such as cartomancy, chiromancy, divination with 
coffee grounds, sand, white of egg, candle, pins, etc. These are all 
methods used by clairvoyants to produce a iavourable hypnoidal 
state. The predictions of the Tarot and the Hie-Une are nonsense. 
Even in graphology, the best results are due to clairvoyance. 
Figures on cards, grains of coffee grounds, flocculence in egg« white, 
etc., are means of stimulating subconsdous vision, hi the two last 
cases, and in analogous ones, a duster of points or an entanglement 
of lines provides the subject with points of reference on which to 
build a hallucination. 

Myers excellently studied this problem of the e.\teriorization of 
internal images.^ Agoodrecentstudyw'asalsomadebyF.ELeaning.* 
But the subject is far from exhausted. We believe it is necessaiy to 
accept the prindple of the reversibility of the visual image. In the 
same way that the mental image is the perception of die material 
image formed on the retina, so a represenative mental image can 
create an objective image localized in space, if there are real points 
of reference. Like Dr Verrall, I have been able to produce voluntary 
halludnations of this kind, with a little training.^ 

Certain experiments in telepathy show that the reception of die 
subconsdous ‘message’ is favoured by looking at external objects. 


* Leaning, ‘An intnxJuctorj' of h)T>nagopc phenomena', Proe. S.P.R., 

Vol3f,Paiip4»*9*J* , 

» Personnesu op. at., p. » 64- 
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In one of Rawson’s experiments,* tile percipient guessed the trans- 
mitted image of a clock while looking at a real clock in front of him. 
An even more significant experiment was when a sculptured and 
gilded trefoil on a frame hung near the subject suggested to him to 
draw two of its leaves, which approximated very closely to the 
shape transmitted, that of an hour-glass. An entanglement of many 
lines in certain forms of divination gives the subconscious image 
every opportunity to become externalized. 

149 Crystal-Gazing 

It is nearly the same with staring at reflecting surfaces: water, oil, 
mirrors, glass balls, etc., which have been used since lime 
immemorial. Much has been written on this type of clairvoyance, 
especially in England where there is a Crystal-Gazing Society. 
Psychologists have taken an interest in this phenomenon, but 
without wishing to admit that it contained any psychic elenjent. 
Janet, for example,* regarded specular hallucinadons as only 
‘memories acquired at certain times, information registered, 
reveries or conclusions already drawn’. He considered them, like 
automatic writing, a sign of dissociation of tlie personality and 
thought they were more often found with the mentally ill than with 
really healthy people. 

Myers did justice to this current opinion. Nothing is better 
established today than paranormal vision in mirrors, which is only 
one variety of metagnomy. Miss X,® who inaugurated this type of 
research at the English S.P.R., dassified her visions into three 
groups: memories and fandflil images; combinations or elaborations 
of memories; paranormal visions. All these pictures were in realistic 
colour and seemed objective when enlarged by a magnifying-glass. 
This conforms to the law stated by Binet and Fere:* the imaginary 
object in the hallucination is perceived as if it were real. The produc- 
tion of after-images and of complementary colours with Miss X 
and other subjects confirms that specular hallucination is identical 
with hallucinations caused by hypnotic suggestion. We shall return 
to this when we study apparitions. When Miss X saw pictures, tliey 
were never larger than thrir specular frame. They lasted up to eight 

* G. Rawron, Experiments on thought transference*, Proc. S.P.P^t VoU It, 
Part 27, 189}. 

* Uautomausm 4 piycholog^qu*, op. ciL, p. 406. 

» 'Recent Experiments in Crystal-^nsion*, Proc., Vol. j, Part 14, 1889. 

* LcmagrUdsmcarumal, op, dt.,p. tSS. 
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minutes. Usually the pictures are rapid and animated like a cinema 
film. There are also written messages. Paranormal mformauon 
sometimes takes a symbolic form, as in die general case. 

men one wants to look into a crystal, one takes up a posmon m 
fiill or halflight, seated in front of the ball which has a background 
of black material. This ball, between l and to cm. m dimeter may 
be of plain or slightly coloured glass, or better, f “ 
Maxell recommends. One looks into the 
its transparency changes and visions appear. C^stalloscopy 
excellent way of receiving which 

information. 
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phenomena. Dowsers obtain by experience an extraordinary degree 
of skill in locating and describing subterranean formations. 

In his famous paper, Chevreul ascribed the movement of die 
divining rod or exploring pendulum to the diviner’s unconscious 
muscular movements. But diis is only tlie beginning of an explana- 
tion, for we must also ask why the subconscious mind should have 
so precise an awareness of concealed objects. It has been suggested 
that the diviner unconsciously notices signs above ground of the 
presence of water, but tliis argument cannot be applied to tlie case of 
ores and does not explain how the depth can be given to witliin a 
metre. Another explanation uses die hypothesis of characteristic 
radiations from objects. Landesque thinl^ that water and metals 
emit radiations wliich are perceptible 10 diviners. As he has seen his 
rod move when held over a reclining human body, he considers the 
human body also to be a source of radiations. But autosuggestion is 
an important factor in these occurrences. It may be die explanation 
of the fact that some diviners say they lose all their power if they 
put on silk or wool gloves,* 

151 The Superstition of * Radiesthesia* 

The history of the divining rod, according to Chevreul, shows diat 
it was used in the fifteenth century in France to discover mineral ore. 
Gradually its use was extended to obtaining all sorts of information, 
even to assisting in the arrest of criminals. The eighteenth-century 
rationalists, not wishing to ascribe its powers to supernatural beings, 
explained them by magnetism and electricity. The abbe de Valle- 
mont, in his Physique occultSy suggested that all bodies, water and 
metals as well as stolen objects and the bodies of murderers, give off 
corpuscles which act on the rod by a kind of transpiration. ‘They 
rise vertically in the air and impregnate the rod, which moves in 
such a way as to become parallel to the vertical paths of the rising 
corpuscles.’ 

Equally fantastic explanations, adapted to modern scientific 
knowledge, are offered in our own time by the diviners who call 
themselves radiesthetists*. Hidden objects are no longer supposed 
to emit corpuscles, but to radiate waves. They claim to measure the 
wave-length of these waves witli apparatus added to their pendulum, 
and equally unscientific, since it cannot work without tlie operator’s 

1 Cf. W. Barrett, ‘On the So-calted Divining Rod’, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. n. Part 3s; 
Vol. ij, Part 38, 1897-1900. 
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imervenrion. Omniscient powers are claimed for such apparams; 
it can locate underground water as well as diagnosing illnesss. Bu 
the chief aim of radiestliesia is to take the plac^f orthodox medicine, 
not only in diagnosis but also in treatment, remedies used are 
tliose of which die ‘vibrations’ correspond to the disorders indicate 

say that diese diva^tions have no sciennhc 
vall!TTe rare suLsL of which radiesthesia - boa.are^ 
the clairvoyant faculues of its practmoners, 

oart in diem ' The best demonstration of this has been pr y 

L^n mdTesthetists who discover distant hidden 

clairvoyant information by suspending them Lcious 

The apparatus is only an arbitrary means »f 

revelations, as are trance utterances, automanc wnung tat. 

turning. 

VI. precognition 

easier to establish, by means o subconscious states, 

statements made before the even . ^ hallucinatory 

Like the other forms of clairvoyan , ^„\auTed, and unfold 

form. If it does, the visions are ' ^ vaguer and 

themselves like a '’‘'^'“Tn'exoerimental clairvoyance visions 

the details are blurred in places. I P attention is drawn to a 

may elaborate themselves when >he \ 3y„b„Ucal, when the 

certain point. Sometimes, ag^n, y jpo confused an 

subconscious imagination jcual; they may be auditory, 

impression. The images are not a , 

olfLory,etc.,asinthecaseoftelepa^ 

(No. 29) and 

metagnomy, while percep j, stance par 1< proc^* 

rhabdomancy. ^ .. prises de connais«nce 4 distance par 

du pendule', Revue metopsyehtq i 
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Spontaneous precognition is common and nearly always occurs 
in dreams. It usually has a character of personal warning, and 
informs the subject of events, usually serious, which are about to 
happen in his life or the life of someone close to him.^ Premonitions 
of death are very frequent, but it is not unusual to foresee insignificant 
events without mucli emotional importance for the subject. To take 
a recent and well-attested case, a physical medium named Stella C. 
interrupted a telekinetic seance to describe an event which occurred 
thirty-seven days later; she had a detailed vision of the front page of 
a newspaper.* 

Precognition may appear in automatic writing, die various forms 
of divination, or mediumistic stances. It assumes a definite experi- 
mental character with certain subjects who are presented with a 
certain person. It then shows die remarkable characterisdcs which 
were so well described by Osty. Even when allowance is made for 
rational inference, the precognidon is more abundant and exact 
when the subject is well acquainted with the life of the person 
concerned. The precognidon is not constant in precision, and seems 
to become more detailed as the person’s life progresses. The strengdi 
of the precognition decreases as the time-interval before fulfilment 
increases. Tlus is a universal characteristic. Half of all spontaneous 
prophecies refer to events falling within the next mondi, two-thirds 
within the first two months. Those which do not occur for some 
years are rare, but we shall quote some cases. When describing the 
future of an individual, the subject perceives only general trends and 
outstanding episodes. 

An important characteristic is the way in wliich time is estimated. 
Certain dates can be predicted. But the estimation of time is often 
very wide of the mark: a subject describes a distant event as being 
only a short time ahead, and vice versa. Another may describe a 
future event as if it were in the past. The images perceived have no 

dream may be very complicated in form. Dr Eisenbud, an American 
psyt^oanalyst, TOmmunicated to the Uuedit Conference (Paper No. 31 ) a case con- 
cemvng two ^ his patients with conadetable psychological conflicts, whose pK- 
aftaed the life of their analyst, as is often the case. He was analysing 
eir reams. One day Dr Eisenbud sent to a periodical an account of a certain 
unsuccessful experiment m hypnosis, in which a subject was asked to predict mo 
ays in vMce part of the contents of a newspaper. The two patients bodt achieved 
mis prediction m their dreams diffcrenUy from one another, without Dr Eisenbud 
nawng ever spoken of it to them. The prediction was correct. This case sliows 
collective psychism as wdl as prccoenition. 

»H. Price, SrrZiiC., op. dt. 
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characteristic which distin^ishes their place in time. This can only 
be found by analysing spatial landmarks. 


153 False Precognition 

There are several varieties of false precognition. It may be caused by 
coincidence, rational inference, telepathic inference, autosuggesnon 
resulting from the precognition, incipient orgamc symptoms 

‘’TnTe fet case, the likelihood of die f 

a future event by “incidence is smaller if the descnpnon^deB.led 

and the event unexpected. If a young girl is told 

txventy she xvill marry a young man vndl fair hair. *= P ? ^ , 

no vale for psychi^l ^tCatdentTlS 

nrediction made to the son oi A. wall Cj 1 * •« Uic 

in February or March diere would be an 
laboratory and that someone would ^ 

correct assessment of this case it “but the 

frequency -with which accidents occurr 

casS which are accepted as genuine B^son 

improbability that f" ^°o^,eIepathic hallucinations." 

stressed diis point in his “^'X^e case is sufficient. 

■Statistics.' he said, ‘are unnecessa^ here. A single ca 

ifl accept it with all that It implies. foreseen by 

In the second case, that of eve saving that these have 

reasoning from knoxm facts, it gora person could 



nave preoicieu uw . , r , „„„ t 

one predicts an eclipse, but wi ^ , 
could have foreseen the batde o e j ; assessing cases of 

Telepathic inference must also be comider^^^^ 

fore-knowledge. One of & ct s s ’ ..sence of duee or four 

diat he was going to lose Ms K""?' * collaborators insulted 

people. This was i„*e offices of the raagatine. 

M. Ferrari, manager of the iiowe . ^ ^u^iorator out." It is 

Richet was furiously angry ^ telepathically the intendon 

conceivable that the somnambuhst ^ ^ 

of diese three people to “ *;/®“„sness, and diat from 

between two of tliem an t . . . ^ the case must be discard 

data she inferred the incident. ^ op. dt., p. 46^ 

» L’imrgU sjintutUt, op. cU., p. 74 * 
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Even more important is the question ■whether we should 
discard cases in which the precognition is only normal telepathic 
information, announced before die event is known in the ordinary 
way. 

154 Autosuggestion and Paramnesia 

When a person knows the details of a prediction concerning him, it 
is possible that he will assist its fulfilment. He may do so consciously 
if the event predicted is a pleasant one, or unconsciously if it is 
unpleasant, by autosuggestion alone. Robert Browning quotes a 
case in which a lady dreamed that her deceased sister told her that 
she would be reunited to her in five years’ time. The prediction was 
fulfilled, but it might be supposed that the lady’s preoccupation 
with such ideas shortened the natural term of her life to the 
predicted length. The literature of psychical research abounds in 
cases in which people appear to make every effort possible to avoid 
a pursuing desdny. In Liebault’s famous case^ in which the prophecy 
was made by ^Ime Lenormand, the autosuggestion of death 
resulting from the prediction was neutralized by a completely 
successful counter-suggestion, but this did not prevent the death 
from occurring exactly as predicted. 

We must also eliminate those cases in which there is a latent 
organic disorder which later results in a serious accident or death. 
Although the precision of date often gives such predictions a high 
degree of improbability, it would be unwise to place much reliance 
on them. A fortiori we must reject a prediction of a pregnancy 
unknown to the subject, as in the Samona case of alleged reincarna" 
don.* 

It is more difficult to make allowances for paramnesia. Many of 
us have experienced this curious sensadon. We see something which 
gives us an instantaneous certainty that we have seen it before with 
all its details. Psychologists have often studied this phenomenon, 
but are sharply divided on the question of interpreting it. Bergson 
gives an excellent summary of tlie various hypotheses* and 
concludes that this kind of false recognition is a ‘memory of tlie 
present . Asa result of a slackening of ‘attendon to life’ the memory 
is not detached from the percepdon which is forming it, and it 

^ Tkirapxutiqu* tuggetdve, p. a8». 

* Ann.dttK.piye/u, 1,4,6; 1913. 

• ^^*y»*pkUoiop/uqut,t^oXtmdFEntrgi»)plntui!U,p. 117. 
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remains in consciousness, producing the illusion of a new and 

identical perception. . , 

Willtout discussing this theory of paramnesia, wlucli may 
correct, we must observe diat several kinds of phenom^a, of wbch 
some are psychic, are nnged under this heading The essentia 
cliaracteristic of false recognition is precisely 
recognition, that is to say, it does not imply die 
identical perceptions sepamted in time. We ^ 
the same with some kinds of precognmon, but o“ 

simultaneous or quasi simultaneous, the -nemory is ““Pk ^ 
detaclled in time from die perceprion and, so P^“^ 

To put diis more exacdy, percepnon “ 

places: the state of primmve ““““““ r j memory. We 

which the actual perception seems to be a per 
shall call diis phenomenon Juplicanve precognmon. 

and Richet.® A classic examp remarkable 

Duchess of Hamilton.* We here se ec ,,)jevalier de Figueroa 

cases, and shall consider first tile j he was in 

(Cas^ no in Bozaano). In A>>S“=' j at a cultivated 

the country and, following a wi ^ fallowed him into a 

enclosure where a peasant rwo women, one 

stable and then into the hou , of these three pemons, 

old and one young, and a chi - ^-ained clearly fixed in the 

as weil as the details of ° ’ ^5, „„ awakening, and later 

mind of the clievalier, who ™ jje had seen die mule 

told various distinguished P“P ^od onions in die kitclien, 

standing in the stable door, the hedroom. Tlie following 

and die very high and unusual bed rn*^ i„ a mr 

October he had to assist Naples, where he recognized the 

into an unfamiliar countryside near INap 

• • T,.««50mbr3,Rome,i9«4- 

* La mart tt son mysttre, 3 

» TroitiJsfnitopsychiui,09.ciX. 

* Vol ii»P* JOJ- 
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•wide road and cultivated enclosure of his dream. He told his friend, 
and described to him the nearby house and its outbuildings. Then 
the rest of the dream was fulfilled: the peasant came to meet him and 
led him to the house where he saw the mule, the tomatoes and onions, 
the two women and the child, and the unusual bed. All this v.'as 
exactly as in the dream. 

Another case in point is that of the abbe Gamier.^ We shall 
quote also the Saurel case, equally well attested by statements made 
before the fulfilment. In 1911 M. Saurel dreamed that he was in an 
unknown meadow landscape. He was facing die main fagade of a 
kind of castle stronghold, from which he was separated by a stream. 
Men dressed in blue and wearing curious helmets were drawing 
water from the stream and making fires near piles of guns. He was in 
command of these men, and was giving orders for the encampment. 
This dream was completely realized during the war, in a village in 
the Aube district where M. Saurel was training recruits. He recog- 
nized the setting of his dream, with the exception of die stream. He 
was so sure of its existence dm he began to look for it, and found it 
on the other side of the casde, where he also recognized the main 
door with its brick columns. By this time his men had made piles of 
their rifles, and he realized with a shock that the scene was now an 
exact duplicate of his dream. 

We shall mention finally a more recent experimental case reported 
by Soal in 1922.® At a seance with an excellent medium, named 
Mrs Blanche Cooper, a ‘spirit’ communicator appeared which 
claimed to be Gordon Davis, an old school friend of Seal’s. He 
recalled that he had met Soal one day on die platform of a railway 
station. He had been killed at the front during the First War. He 
gave detailed evidence of his identity which was found to be correct. 
At another seance die medium added a detailed description of his 
house at Southend. Three years later Soal learnt that Davis was 
^ found diat the house in whicli he was living agreed 

wi the description given by Mrs Cooper in every detail: external 
appearance, furniture, pictures, presence of his wife and cliild. But 
at e time of the stance DavLs had bten living in London and had no 
i <a of moving 10 Southend. Thus the medium had produced a 
remar * le example of precognitive clairvoyant. 

* La man *t ton n^uirt, I, p, 177. 

received through Mr« Ohnehe Cooper’, 

Pn>c.,S.PJl, VoL )i, Pm I j,,. 
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156 Symbolic Precognition 

Osty states that he never encountered this type of 
whidt corresponds exactly to a future reahty. ‘Vtsual « he 
savs ‘have always been shown to be reconstrucuons of “>==>5 o 
Ilin.- This is explained by the fact to 0^ °^^ 
subjects who specialized in preeogn.uon of the tore of hu™ 
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metagnomy. It would, however, be j. 
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unknown language, which is 

sensory images, homogeneous -m 3 Mysterious coded 

no need to have recourse to are often employed 

language to explain of Pascal Forthuny (130)- 

by clairvoyants, as we have see ^ 1 thinking 

Symbolism is so "l^ptMsion of paranormal 

life that it is not surprtstng ” of 

thought. It is chatactensuc o „„stic transforms all conaete 
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mind is blocked. We know, for example, how difficult it is for 
proper names to make this passage. In this case, as m many oth^, 
die translation is symbolical because die sensory te.xt cannot 
emerge. In other cases, the impression is too distant and vague mo 
the symbol merely expresses the general sense. When he sai 
precognidon was ‘in constant and progressive elabotauon us^ 
did not distinguish between the faculty of the mind wlu gai 
information, and that faculty which makes the information emerge 
into clear consciousness. It is the information wliicli evo ves an 
perfects itself, and not the mental or material reality which i 
represents. 


157 The Empty Chair Experiments 

WMe studying the clairvoyance of Pascal Fortliuny, Osty desire 
an experiment in precognition which was carried out in 1926. 1 
hours before the clairvoyance stances at tlie Institut Metapsychiqu^ 
he asked two witnesses to indicate an empty cliair in the room, an 
asked the subject to describe the person who would be sitting tliei«* 
Forthuny dictated his prediction, which was written down m 
private. When the audience of 200 had arrived and seated themselves 
at random, as is usual in lecture-rooms, the subject went to staiw in 
front of the chair indicated. He tlien read Ills prediction, ' 
contained a description of the physical and mental health 01 
person seated in the chair, as well as some of the striking events m 
his life, and predictions for the future. 

On one occasion the person was a lady, who explained that s le 
had nearly stayed at home, and that her choice of seat was 
unpremeditated, because of the jostling. Tliis lady also recognize 
as accurate the physical and mental details given by tlie subject.^ 

On another occasion the person selected was completely unknown 
to Forthuny, but the experiment was equally successful. The chair 
selected was ‘in the second room, at the bottom of the bookcase 
beside the fireplace*. An exact description of the man’s characteristics 
was given as well as information about his profession (man o 
letters, connected with archives and local history), and numerous 
other details of which the rambination could not be explained by 
chance. 

The empty chair experiment was later repeated 1 50 times at the 
University Laboratory of Parapsychology at Utreclit by Professor 
^ £. Osty, Postal Forthuny, op. dt., p. lox. 
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events only by their effects on individual minds. The uninformed 
were astonished that the Great War had not been clearly predicted. 
An English writer, Mr Piddington, who studied 3,000 automatic 
scripts by a group of English automatists, concluded that the 
predictions in general terms of the war did not surpass the rational 
inferences of well-informed persons.^ Precise dates, such as those of 
the declaration and of the end of hostilities, were never given. Even 
the predictions of particular events were not satisfactory (although 
Mrs King foresaw the sinldng of the Lusitania). Finally, the 
numerous predictions of a reign of perpetual peace after the war 
were hackneyed, and have not been justified. 

In France, there have been individual cases of interest, analogous 
to the Saurel case, but hardly any general prophecies. Must we 
conclude that the collective future cannot be foreseen? Professional 
and amateur clairvoyants usually use their faculties in relation to 
individuals; it is not at all surprising that they are only interested in 
the individual. But we believe that the clairvoyant faculty, is of 
wonderful variety and plasticity. Let us hope that some experi- 
menters will train their subjects in a new technique. 

Professor Hans Bender, director of the Parapsychology Institute 
at Fribourg-en-Brisgau, made a lai^e-scale enquiry into psychic 
occurrences in relation to tlte events of the war in Germany.* A high 
proportion of the cases were precognitive, usually in the form of 
dreams. They were supported by proof in the form of statements to 
witnesses, or documents. Naturally there were many premonitions 
of death which were fulfilled, as well as many accurate predictions of 
the end of the war. But none of these cases was of a general 
cliaracter. Collective events were only reflected in individual 
destinies. 

160 Long-term Previsions 

People sometimes quote cases of predictions made by gypsies on 
inspecting the palm of the hand, which summarize a person’s entire 
life including its ending. Sucli predictions should not be despised; 
many of them are fulfilled. But in general long-term predictions are 
rare. Price published in 1936 the atxount of a reading given by 
Mile Jeanne Laplace at Paris concerning Professor Tillyard of 
London. Tlie subject announced iliat his career would come to a 

^ C. Pidelmgton, ’Forcoiii in (criptsconccnung the Wax’, Prec; VoL 3 j. Part 87. 

» rowrfi»»',VoL4,No.a,i9j6, New York. 
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tngic end 'in a country of f “ ho'had'otonTd a°n 
train accident m a few years nme. T > > . -jp^t between 

appoinunent in Australia, died in 1937 ^ 

Canberra and Sydney, nine years after the predic 10 . 
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she described fairly ^^ 11 . The name cf * by chance that 
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Osty rented this house a month later. Peyroutet. 
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‘rich and honoured, but he would die as general-in-chief, crushed 
by a flying chariot’. The fatal accident occurred thirty-seven years 
later, on May 21, 1911. 


i6t ThePropheclesoJNostradamus 

Cases concerning individuals cannot be taken to justify prophecies 
of a general type which announce very distant events. Those of 
Nostradamus are classic examples of this type. Michel deNostredame 
published an almanac of predictions, under the title of Centuries^ 
over a period of seventeen years, starting in 1550, It contained 
quatrains written in an obscure style, sometimes frankly absurd and 
incomprehensible, but whi(dt seemed to prophecy future events. 
Here is an example: 

Les exile:^ diponis dans les Isles 
An changement d'un plus cruel Monarque 
Seront meurtris, et mb deux des scintilles 
Qui de parler ne seront esti parques, 

M. Piobb, an occultist, made a long smdy of the quatrains, 
numbering about a thousand, and claimed to have discovered their 
secret. In fact, his method is extremely artificial. He begins by 
reconstructing the original text which, he says, was not in the vulgar 
tongue but in Latin. But this is not enough. It is also necessary to 
reconstruct the inversions, fusions of words and puns which the 
author used to veil his thoughts. Finally constant interpretations are 
made to make the prophecies agree with historical facts. Considering 
the arbitrariness of all these operations, we are led to conclude that 
this laborious a posteriori reconstruction is made in the interests of 
the cause, profiting by the obscurity and banality of a text which 
can be made to mean anything. There are thousands of millions of 
ways of rearranging 4,000 verses, and there are innumerable periods 
in history to which some of Nostradamus’s verses indifferently 
apply. 

Many other famous prophecies of this kind are open to die same 
criticism, apart from those which are frankly apocryphal like that of 
die Monk of Padua. The cases wc liavc given of precognitivc 
mctagnomy liave no analogy with these almanacs, TJicy concern 
individual persons and do not require interpretation before they can 
be accepted. 
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161 jrarnmg Premonitions 

In the last pa« of this book we shall discuss the vanous hypothe^ 
wlticlt can be made to explain pmcogniuon. In ^ 

discussion, and by way of antithesis to tl.e duptotjve P«”°“ “ 
we should mendon die phenomena wh.ch 
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perceived to arrive at consciousn^-^^^ detailed fore- 

There are very few auth rented it. In any case it 1 

knowledge of an unhappy event P have been part y 

Ly to explain why ‘k^/Xfby Myers* a kdy M^ht 

inaLrate. In another „fWcarriag= wldl her chi d, 

precise details that, Sf “S ri “ t. crushing his top-hat benea* 
Lw the coachman fall fro*** “ ^„til she saw her coach 

Wm. Everything happe**'^.^ ” called a P<>k“*"Xi°Se 

in time *0.“**^^ ^ '’“'"'Subconscious inference. We 

Lddfat the dream o 

Part az. 

* Ibid., Part * 9 - 
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the subject’s imagination. We have no right to conclude that at the 
time of the dream the event was to have been thus, and that conscious 
intervention modified it. There are numerous examples, on the 
other hand, in which the conscious will endeavours to evade a 
prophecy which is nevertheless realized. We may also add the cases, 
distinguished by Bozzano,*^ in which it seems that it is the premoni- 
tion itself which produces the accident: attempting to avoid it, the 
persons concerned bring it about. In this state of uncertainty, we 
should give up the word premonition in speaking of precognitive 
phenomena. 

* Ltt pkinomirut prtmontUMres, op, at., p. 414. 
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THE QUESTION OF HUMAN BADIATION 
163 Tht RmoUzcMtof Animal 
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that suggestion and mesmerism are two distinct influences, equally 
real, independent of one another, which can mutually supplement 
or oppose one another, and which can combine to produce common 
effects . The existence of psychic fluid, suggested by tactile metag- 
nomy, finds experimental justification in teleplasty. 


164 Reichenbach*s *Od' 

Before we discuss this justification, it is as well to deal witli a series 
o experimerits, developed from nebulous ideas of Mesmer’s on the 
universal fluid, which were intended to establish the existence of a 
uman physiological radiation, both visible and photographable. 
e^een 1845 and 1868 the Austrian chemist Reichenbach published 
eight books^ demonstrating the existence of the 'od\ a natural 
energy associated with all matter, both animate and inanimate, and 
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discovered tlut sensitives could receive sn impression from a human 

hand similartoihosefrommagneis and crystas;d.eysawemanat^^^^^^ 

coming from die fingers. Passes made at a d.s.ance ^long tl = 
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subjects statements varied with the experimenter and even ‘from 
one moment to the next, eitlier as a result of modification in the 
siibject s hypnotic state or because of a different orientation of the 
emanating object'.^ Rochas did not mention the possibility of 
mental suggestion by the experimenter. 

In order to discover whether the sensation was purely subjective, 
he undertook a series of experiments with an electro-magnet whiclx 
could be switched on, reversed, or switched off unknown to the 
subject. The description of the emanations always agreed with what 
ad^ been done. When the soft iron was replaced by steel, the 
subject described permanent lights, as would be expected. Wlien a 
specttoscope was used, the emanations of an average magnet could 
not be perceived; a powerful one had to be used. When the slit was 
1 ummated with red light and a finger brought near, the emanation 
seen was which indicated a mixture of red light with a blue 
ra lation, he existence of the emanation was finally confirmed by 

means of a polarizer. 

Rochas also observed tliat the emanation was perceived by the 
j colour varied with different subjects (red might be 
p ace y yellow or green) as did its intensity and length. The 
^®PCfid on the magnetic nature of the poles, but 
tVi« A current in the solenoid. Suggestion affected 

Ae descnpnon of the phenomenon to a certain Extent. Rochas 
can^'A^ opinion on the nature of the emanation, or whether he 
considered it a wave or corpuscular emission. 

Copenhagen Conference^ W. 
fipM tn ^ convinced of the visibility of the magnetic 

of thp ^‘^d he ascribed this to abnormal movements 

only madp^^ f around the poles. Unfortunately he had 

exDerimpnt^ ew tests with a clairvoyant subject, but he quoted tlie 
people tooTc ^ aboratory at Amsterdam in 1907, in which 83 
the dark fn women). Each of them was kept in 

mae„e7w..?° electro- 

by pressine- ^ The subject registered his impression 

nferrnTr^r ■ " “1 

maftnetiy-ifir.,, trregular impressions unrelated to die 

llltpr^Z A"' ^ women had correct but irregular 

> men and 4 women had a continuous impression of 

* •"ioriaiion d« b sensibiUti', op. d l, p. 9. 

Compte rendu du Congrisde Copenhagu;-, op. dt. 
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light, and finally, ta men and . woman 
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three to eight centimetres in 'widdi. Finally came the exterior aura, 
which had no definite contour. 

This phenomenon varied with the age, sex, mental abilities and 
health of the subject. Temporary rays or patches could be formed 
in the three layers by the exercise of will-power. The colour was 
usually bluish, tending to grey with less intelligent subjects. The 
reactions of the aura convinc^ Kilner that it was not a material 
vapour, but a radiation of energy. When the pole of a magnet was 
brought near, a temporary ray was formed, joining the pole to the 
nearest or most angular point of the body. However, the aura had 
no polarity of its own, which contradicted Reichenbach and Rochas. 
When die subject was charged with an electrostatic machine, the 
auTM disappeared gradually and returned when the charge was 
dhsipated. They could not be photographed. Kilner asserted that 
mnety-five per cent of people could see the aura, and he considered 
the phenomenon so objecdve and exact that he based upon it a 
system of medical diagnosis. 


idy "^^^PtirtPlayedfySuggu^n 

Physiologis^ as well as metapsychists have made well-founded 
OTUasms of the experiments carried out since Reichenbach on 
human radiation. These criticisms usually conclude that illusion, 
suggesuon or errors of interpretation were involved. Although 
persons who claim to see odic or auric lights 
axwe was one, at least to the extent of seeing digital radiations), 
e majority see nothing. Even after having sensitized their retinae 
violet screens, psychical researchers like Rochas, Fontenay, 
Succeeded in seeing the aura. I have myself 
Geley staring through dicyanine glass without 
we *j^^^^^*^^^^^*'^^2twithalittleautosuggestion 

rohlt ^^'^ceed perfe^ly in seeing a mist where the?e was 
DroDordon°”f ^ Kilner’s statement about the 

incorrect. ° ^ spontaneously perceive the aura is 

Bu^wfh dTe°su^dve‘*an^^^ sensitives. 

“urag^us and honest worker 
y nientasuggestion, which functions so powerfully in 
the SDtc of rafpon. The admission that he did not obtain consnmt 
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results, but that they varied tvitl. the Iwnotic 

and ev;n witli dte orientation of the object ts ^ 

Tlie subject perceived clairvoyantly 
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vision. He concluded from his rigorously detailed experiments that 
the aura was a completely subjective impression caused by fatigue 
of the retina and by a difference of accommodation for different 
colours. A decisive proof of tliis was given when after retinal 
‘sensitization* an aura could be seen round a plaster bust! 

169 Deceptive Photography 

Luys, who accepted with Rochas the reality of human emanations, 
attempted to photograph tliem. In order to do tliis, he placed his 
hand for rw'enty minutes on an unexposed plate immersed in a bath 
of developer. The image produced showed the print of the hand and 
a more or less extended halo round it which, according to him, was 
caused by human radiation. Working with hysterics he found that 
each of the hypnotic states — lethargy, catalepsy and somnambulism 
had its characteristic radiations. TTie hand of an anaesthesic gave 
nothing. 

This sensational communication, made in 1897 to the Biological 
Society and the Academy of Science, was sharply attacked by the 
physidsis. Guebhart showed that the lines of force of the so-called 
radiations were only the result of a chemical reaction in the photo- 
graphic process. They could be formed around inanimate objects by 
using turbid developing baths. Jacobsen more justly blamed the 
action of warmth. Yvon placed on sensitive plates a living hand and 
a dead hand, taken from a medical dissecting-room. Only the first 
produced a halo on the plate. Then the dead hand was heated to a 
constant temperature of 35'^ Centigrade, and this time a halo was 
pro uce as with the living one. Various devices were invented to 
dumnate ^ influence of heat, espedally by MM. Chaigneau and 
e ann^ The hand could still be photographed through a glass 
^ adiathennous layer of alum, 5 fteen millimetres tllick. 

er workers such as Darget and Baraduc obtained results with 
dry platK, pressing them against the hand or forehead. These were 
^posed to be ‘photogtaphs of thought’ or of the Vital fluid’, 
these results, ymh no scientific safeguards, were equally attacked 
y le specialists. Fontenay warned metapsychists against ‘the 
decepuveness of sensitive plates’,^ He showed that bromide gelatine 
was a ecte y all sorts of physical and chemical agents besides 
iglit, an in particular by human sweat. G. Le Bon demonstrated 

G. de Fi^tenay, Le role de la plaque sen&iile dans I’ctude des ph^nomines 
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vision. He concluded from his rigorously detailed experiments tliat 
the aura was a completely subjective impression caused by fatigue 
of the retina and by a difference of accommodation for different 
colours. A decisive proof of this was given when after retinal 
‘sensitization’ an aura could be seen round a plaster bust! 

169 Deceptive Photography 

Luys, who accepted with Rochas the reality of human emanations, 
attempted to photograph tltem. In order to do litis, he placed his 
hand for wenty minutes on an unexposed plate immersed in a bath 
of developer. The image produced showed the print of the hand and 
a more or less extended halo round it which, according to him, was 
caused by human radiation. Working with hysterics he found that 
each of the hypnotic states — lethargy, catalepsy and somnambulism 
— had its characteristic radiations. TTte hand of an anaesthesic gave 
nothing. 

This sensational communication, made in 1 897 to the Biological 
Society and the Academy of Science, was sharply attacked by the 
physicists. Guebhart showed that die lines of force of the so-called 
radiations were only the result of a chemical reaction in the photo- 
graphic process. They could be formed around inanimate objects by 
using turbid developing baths. Jacobsen more justly blamed the 
action of warmth. Yvon placed on sensitive plates a living hand and 
a dead hand, taken from a medical dissecting-room. Only the first 
produced a halo on the plate. Then the dead hand was heated to a 
constant temperature of 35** Centigrade, and tiiis time a halo was 
produced as with the living one. Various devices were invented to 
eliminate the influence of heat, espedally by MM. Chaigneau and 
Delanne. The hand could still be photographed through a glass 
plate and an adiathermous layer of alum, fifteen millimetres thick. 

Other workers such as Darget and Baraduc obtained results with 
dry plates, pressing them against the hand or forehead. These were 
supposed to be ‘photographs of thought’ or of the ‘vital fluid’. 
These results, with no sdenrific safeguards, were equally attacked 
by the spedalists- Fontenay warned metapsychists against ‘the 
deceptiveness of sensitive platesV He showed that bromide gelatine 
was affected by all sorts of physical and chemical agents besides 
light, and in particular by human sweat. G. Le Bon demonstrated 

* G. de Fontenay, ‘Le role de b plaque sensible dans I’^tude des ph6nom^nes 
psychiques’,^/«n.<£«rc./ijycA, 1,4,11,12,2911 and i, 1912. 
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Ihat when Uie hand liad been scrupulously cleaned it left no print on 
die plate. Finally, a dedsive argument was that during *= 
of manufacture die plates were handled repeatedly, yet e 
firm cerdfied that out of d.ousands of dozens of plates whidi tad 
been developed, diey had never seen anydi.ng attributable to this 
process. 

170 Magnetic Phenomena 

In the literature of animal magnetism there 

bulists who caused magnetized needles to 7 with Sbde in 

hand near diem. e"^^^ 

1877 at Berlin. Fechner, Erdmann and finally Lolln 
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* Quoted in EUcmcita, June I 7 » 97 ' 
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the last in the line swung right round the dial. Examination^ of the 
shoes and other control conditions demonstrated the genuineness 
of the phenomenon.' 

Grunewald carried out wiili many subjects a series of precise 
experiments with a ballistic mirror galvanometer which gave a 
deviation of one milUmetre of the scale for a field of fourteen 
ten-thousands of a gauss.® Out of too subjects examined he found 
one who produced a transitory field, averaging five hundredths of a 
gauss, by approaching his hand. Tliis field rose to a fifth of a gauss 
on one occasion. The exercise of will could increase or diminish it. 
The magnetic intensity was also related to the physiological state of 
the subject. In tlie morning, on awakening, it was very weak; it 
increased after meals and especially after defecation. It sometimes 
followed the rhythm of resplradon. It was increased hy mesmeric 
passes. It was decreased when the subject was at the same time 
producing telekinetic effects, which led die experimenter to tliink 
that physiological energy, the so-called ‘vital force’ and psychic 
energy were, if not the same thing, at least very closely related. 

Grunewald found that not only the hand, but die whole body, 
possessed ferromagnetic properties. He even managed to obtain 
with iron filings a very remarkable magnetic map of the hand, 
showing lines of force radiating from fourteen distinct poles. 

171 EUctrical Phenomena 

An electroscope registers the presence of an electric field. Now it 
has been discovered that certain subjects affect an electroscope 
without contacL In 15*^5, investigators at tlie Psychological 
Institute asked Eusapia to bring her fingers near a Curie electroscope; 
when they were 3 or 4 millimetres away from the edge of die 
platinum, the leaf fell quite rapidly. Branly was equally successful 
with a Geiiel cylinder electroscope. Tlie instrument was discharged 
by this means, but more slowly than if there had been contact. In 
1907 Yourievitch obtained die discharge with a Branly electroscope 
at a distance of 5 or (S centimetres. Eusapia said that she had to make 
an effort of will, and that she felt a tingling at the ends of her fingers.® 
In 1908 Imoda ascertained* that die discharge did not occur at once, 

1 Revue Mitapsychlque, 1912, p. 322. 

* 'Compte rendu du Congres de Copenhague', op. dc, p. 287. 

*]. Courtier, Rapport tut let liancet iTEutapia PallaJina i I’lnstltut gMral 
ptycfiologique,¥!ins, 1909. 

* ^nn, det te. psytA., 1908, p. 196. 
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but happened suddenly at die end of a certain ff ^ compar 

the phenomenon to the jerky discliaige of electric fish. 

As the electric charge on tlie gold leaves 

suppose that conduction takes place between t es jects " 

the electroscope. This conduction may take pace y „ . 

ionization of the air, or by the emission of a con j 

and Langevin observed no signs of ionizadon in the 

of the subject. It is dierefore very probable that 
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»J.Ochorowicz,iUf/'iy«'« P . 
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ttometer was quite rapidly discharged by die close approach of the 
subject’s hand, from which the experimenter concluded that the 
discharge was caused by ionization of lUe air. But there is no necessity 
at all to assume ionization, 

172 Psycho-Galvanometry 

It appears that the psychic fluid, flowing along a conductor, can 
act like an electric current and set up a magnetic field. This is the 
interpretation tliat must be placed upon certain early experiments in 
which tlie subject was able to influence a galvanometer witli •which 
he was connected in dreuit. An instrument of very high sensitivity 
is required for this type of experiment. In 1874 M. de Puyfontaine 
had an astatic galvanometer made by Kuhmkorff, wttlt a coil 
containing eighty kilometres of silver wire. (Ordinary galvano- 
meters rarely have more than 500 metres of copper wire.) Witli this 
apparatus Gasc-Desfoss^ and Courtier carried out a large number 
of experiments which tended to demonstrate die existence of currents 
of very variable intensity and direction, excited by die subject.' 

With an ordinary galvanometer, Ochorowicz observed diat 
Stanislawa T. could produce deviations of the needle varying from 
twenty to fifty degrees. The direction of the current was dependent 
on the subject’s thought. Thus, when the connections were changed 
by means of a concealed commutator, the needle still deviated in die 
same direction because the subject was unaware of the inversion. 
On the other hand, by suggesting to her that the connections were 
changed without actually doing so, a deviauon in the opposite 
direction was obtained. When the part of the metallic conductor 
which was held by the subject was replaced by a thread of silk, there 
was a de\nation of only about ten degrees. Silk is an insulator for 
electricity, and this result seems to indicate that the psychic fluid is 
propagated in the same way as electricity and sets up a magnetic 
field in the galvanometer. 

These experiments should be compared with the psycho-galvano- 
metric method used in experimental psychology since the work of 
Veraguth,* -which is used to give an objective indication of certain 
subjective phenomena, conscious or unconscious, and especially of 
emotions.’ The subject holds in his hands as before two electrodes 


* Gasc-Desfoss^s, Lt Mognidsme \itat, Rudeval, Paris, 1897. 

* O. Vetagudi, Dsm psychogalvoidickt Beilin, 1907, 

* Abratnonski, 'Lesubconscientnonnal', op. cit., 1918. 
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connected to a galvanometer, but a battery is included in the 
circuit. There is thus a permanent deviauon of ilie needle which 
must be taken as zero. Various mental processes are induced in the 
subject, and the corresponding temporary deviations are measured, 
^ere are very marked individual differences which evidently 
indicate die variations of resistance in the physiological dreuit. 
Abramowski asserted tliaf intellectual effort ^one produces no 
deviation, for which an emotional stimulus is required, but sub- 
conscious reactions produce the same effect as emotions. The 
psydio-gah'anic teclinique has been applied to the study of 
telepailiy.* 

173 Photochemical Phenomena 

Altliough die photographic effect of 'human radiation* has been 
shown to be decepuve in most cases, it has been long known that 
genuine metapsychic subjects are capable of affecting sensitive 
plates dirough various obstacles. Without trespassing on the subject 
matter of die cliapter on ideoplasty, it is convenient to mention here 
■what appears to be a property of the psychic ffuid, attributed by 
Ochofo wicz to special radiadons which he called X* rays. These rays, 
discovered with the 'rigid rays* of Stanisla^va T., had a greater 
power of penetration than X-rays. The process of emission was as 
follows. 'Hie first stage was the appearance on the subject’s hands of 
spots which were only visible on a photographic plate, where they 
looked like an agglomeradon of points of light. At the second stage 
an emanation illuminated the space between the fingers. At the third 
stage the emanadon left the skin and formed between the hands a 
luminous nucleus which finally developed into knots in the case of 
‘rigid rays’, and into a geometrical sphere in the case of X* rays. 
When an impression of the spheres w'as obtained by placing the 
hands above a plate enclosed in black paper or placed in a fram^ it 
showed several layers surrounding a central nucleus, darker in 
colour and of irregular shape. These layers appeared to be in 
rotation.^ 

Ochorowicz ascertained that these rays passed through thick 
metal screens, and diat althou^ invisible, they were very actinic. 
Electric and magnedc fields appeared to have no effect on them. 
Their region of influence extended over several metres. They were 

» 'Comptes rendus Congrtsde Ospeohague « de Vajso«e*, op. dt 

i ‘Lej nyons tigides ct Jes nyons X*', op. at, A/sn. dt* Sc.p^th., xpio. 
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closely related to conscious and subconscious thought, appearing 
thus to contradict the ordinary laws of physics. For example, 
Ochorowicz found that a plate enclosed in an iron frame, of which 
half was covered witli lead foil, showed a clearer impression on the 
half which was under the additional screen. A greater expenditure of 
psychic energy had been necessary to overcome die obstacle. 
Repeating Darget’s experiment with a printed paper laid on the 
gelatine, Ochorowicz obtained only a mist on the plate, widiout a 
trace of letters. He had die same result with two plates fastened 
together. The rays passed dnough glass in the same way as metals. 
However, when he placed a gold coin on a plate and enclosed both 
in an envelope on which he signed his name, he found that the rays 
passed through the coin and reproduced the signature and the 
shadow of the subject’s fingers. This was yet another proof that 
die unknown energy could not be considered a blind force. In 
addition, Ochorowicz obtained a large number of experimental 
‘radiographies’ especially radiographies of hands, wiA various 
characteristics which clearly showed the influence of ideoplasty 
(226). 


174 Mechanical Phenomena- 

The^ mechanical phenomena which are produced by genuine 
mediums, as has been abundantly demonstrated, form part of the 
phenomena of telekinesis. But at the time of animal magnetism they 
were believed to be a property of the fluid emitted by every indi- 
yi ual. Hence die invention of small apparatuses designed to reveal 
Its presence, such as the abbe Fortin’s magnetometer^ Joire’s 
sthenometer, Baraduc’s biometer and Tromelin’s fluid motor. The 
apparams consists of a light, mobile carriage mounted on a vertical 
^s, whiA is made to turn by the approach of a hand or the body. 

e rotation may be through a certain angle in either direction, or 
may even take the form of continuous gyration. The immediate 
objection to this was that the heat of the hand produced slight 
currents o ^ which were sufficient to cause a rotation, even a 
rapi one. is objection wras answered by ingenious devices. 
However, placing Ae mechanism under a glass bell did not eliminate 
e acuon o eat. eoffriault’s experiments with an apparatus with 
paddles seemed to show that the effect was produced only by living 
bodies.^ Inanimate objects acquired the power to act in this way 
1901, p. 34X. 
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when toudied by the hand. It is true Ujat die s^e 
material diat had been exposed to die sun. Ar at an . 

demonstrated by independent experiments that e action 
a sufficient explanation of die phenomenon. * 

Joire attempted to use the sdienometer as an ai different 
He found that the deviation of die needle v^ed 
illnesses; for example, *e paralysed side of hem.pleg.cs ga^ a 
deviadon drree or four times as great as that S-ve" by *e no™ 
side. Accepting that die psycluc faculty can regard 

we may relate tliese facts to certain facts o fluid, or 

these apparamses as very sensitiw detectore d,at the 

of OchLwicz-s -rigid rays-. One m|ght “ 

phenomenon is due to die electricity of the human b y- 

175 Muller-i Experiments 

M. E. K. Muller, a Zurich engineer, was led by 
electrical resistance of the human bo y, w j flu^trijl dectro- 
order to reduce the number of cedents in mdusm^^^^ ^ 
technology, to results which seeme ® of 

human radiation to “*°nductivity^was considerably 

anthropqflux. He first found tha ^ Then he observed that 

reduced in illness and in the hypnotic s ' ^ connected to 

when a finger was brought ne^ a small mr „ 

the positive pole of a battery a ™rmn.wa^_^__^^^ 

demonstrating this phenomenon. , ^ ups of the fingers. 

The fluid is transmitted ^^J'Leods on die state 

and occurs also in the brea atmospheric conditions. It 

of the nervous ^^J^ade to circulate in an ebonite tube 

diffuses upwards and can r. jjnjs of materials. It can be 

It passes through 'hm layem of^ i„„i,as air and 

stored in certain ^“bsmncM ;„ 3 u,ators. Every precauuon 

increases “ ^“ken Tn these experiments to eliminate 

appears to have b^^y' to of bodily heat. 

misleading influences, espeaa y 

.«ij ..... n.9ji.and 


■Ibid.,is<>S.P-‘S’- 
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It is not irrelevant to observe that physical mediums or teleplasts 
say that tliey experience tingling at the ends of their fingers when the 
phenomena begin. We would mention die experiment made 101905 
at the General Psychological Institute with Eusapia Palladino, under 
die direction of Professor d’Arsonval. A Curie electroscope was 
charged widi an ebonite plate and Courtier asked die medium to 
bring her fingers near the apparatus without touching it. At a 
distance of diree or four millimetres, the leaf of the electroscope was 
slowly discharged. Tliis experiment was repeated several times, 
notably in die presence of Branly.* 

Similar experiments were carried out by Ochorowicz with 
Stanislawa T, He ascribed the conduction of electricity not to 
ionization of the air, but to condensation of die unknown fluid in 
‘rigid rays’. The electrical resistance of the subject was greatly 
reduced,* 


II. PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGICAL PROPERTIES 
17(3 Boirac*s Experiments 

Having studied the physical properties ascribed to the psychic 
fluid, it remains for us to answer the question put by Laurent de 
Jussieu as a result of his experiments with somnambulists: Is there 
a 'fluid or medium which is conveyed from one man to another, 
producing a perceptible effect’? The experiments on human 
radiation seem to us often unconvincing, on account of the effect of 
suggestion. But there have been more recent ones carried out by 
Boirac, Alrutz, and Grunewald, which deserve careful examination. 
They ate a continuation of the experiments of Jussieu. 

Jussieu’s subjects described a sensation like a light breeze, 
sometimes warm and sometimes cold, which followed the investi- 
gator's finger when he moved it over their body at a distance of 
about an inch. The sensation was similar but more intense when the 
same thing was done without the subject’s knowledge, for example 
on his back. Gurney verified these observations. Boirac resumed the 
experiments in 1892 with hypnotic subjects. He had only to bring 
his open hand near their backs in order to attract them irresistibly 
towards it. He produced jerks in their limbs and other parts of their 
bodies. Wlien he extended his hand towards the feet of a young 

^ ‘Rapportsurlessdancesd'EusapiaP.’, op. cit. 

* ‘Les rayons n'gidcsctles rayons X<', op. dc. 
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subject who was sleeping naturally, he saw tlie feet rise in response 
to tlie gesture of his hand, and tliis happened three tunes. The nsing 
could be produced by a glance. At otlier seances he observed that 
his right hand produced an attraction and his left hand P^^uced 
tingling. When die trvo hands were held togedier their p 
effects were combined. Their influence was transmute 
copper wire. Boirac was aware of all die e" 

took ingenious precautions to eliminate them. i produce 

ments showed him that human magnetism i^n not 
effects independently of suggestion, but diat it can in certain cases 

opposeitandneutralizeitseffects. j ...^oftalimnor- 

He considered the following experiments 
tance from dlis point of view. The subjeefs eyes are 
he is asked to say where he feels a touch. The txperim me pm^ 
his hand at a part of die subjeefs body, at a 
centimetres. At the same time an assistant touchy p jeg^ribed, 
subjeefs body. Boirac found that all the touches w ^ 

except for those which fell within *e ”S‘°" ^ ™ 'lacked 

menter was poindng. With jf the active 

fluid’, die subject 

experimenter then took the hand „:ntirny became anaesthesic 

part of the body at which Boirac concluded 

at the end of between tliirty ^ • organisms which he 

that there was an influence ^nutted ^ ^ ^ certain others, 

called ‘radiating-conductors cap ® capable of propa- 

which he called „f g third class of individuals, 

gating itself through the or^_ recognized a fourth class. 

In hypnonsm and suffi magnetism it is conveyed from 

enclosed in the orgam , finally, in materialization phenomena, 
one organism to psychic faculty varies only m 

i, is completely could be aruficially induced by 

degree and Boirac claime^^^^^^ ^ 

associating a magnenzer t. 
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(insulator).' The experiments which he suggested should be 
attempted one day. 

177 The Experiments of Alruti 

Alrutz, a Swedish professor, also carried out researches to ascertain 
if ‘one nervous system can exert a direct influence upon another’. 
His work was done with subjects in a state of light hypnosis (which 
is always a possible source of error). Tliese subjects were seated in 
an armchair, their heads covered with a veil and their ears stopped 
with wax, so tliat they could neither hear nor see. Their arms rested 
in a horizontal position on a long box of which the upper surface 
consisted of a sheet of glass, five millimetres in thickness. Descending 
or centrifugal passes produced complete anaesthesia of the forearm 
and arm. The same result was produced through metal screens. 
When wool or cardboard was used, little or no result was obtained. 
If a strip of woollen material was laid along the sheet of glass, it 
seemed to diminish the subjea’s sensitivity and no anaesthesia was 
produced in the part which it shielded. These results w'ere not 
constant, which Alrutz attributed to variation in the hypnotic state, 
and to a decrease in the specific or general sensitivity of ilie subject. 

Ascending passes restored sensitivity with a sense of discomfort. 
If the subject had been pricked with a needle during the period of 
anaesthesia, it was at this time that he felt the prick. When a hand 
was held over pan of the subject’s body it produced tingling or 
smarting if he was in a light trance, while if he was in the lethargic 
state sensitivity returned to the parts indicated. Alrutz also obtained 
changes in the power of movement by means of passes, and other 
experimenters obtained the same results with the subjects they had 
trained.® We have already repeatedly referred to the dangers of 
subconscious suggestion and hypnotic training. For these reasons, 
the results obtained are of litde value as indications of the effects 
produced by passes, but they seem to ^ve some support to tlie idea 
of a magnetic force. 

178 Effects on Animals and Plants 

The early roagnetizers, who had carried out repeatedly experiments 

i£. Boirac, La piyehflogU inconnut, Alcan, Paris, 1908 ; L’<>\tnir dta tcitnets 
pnehiiuet, Alcan, Paris, 1916. 

*8. Alrutz, Un4 nou\tlU tspict J 4 rayonnttntnt d* I’organunu kximalrt. Arch, de 
Dcurolo^ ct psyduatrie,Zurid^ 1941. 
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like those of Boirac and Alrutz, and many others ofinterest, asserted 
that the magnetic fluid could act on animals and plants. The 
celebrated Lafontaine magnetized dogs and lions and made them 
insensible to pricks and blows. As this was done in their presence it 
may be explained simply by Bnudism. But the magnetizers also 
made tlieir fluid act on plants. Lafontaine magnetized a geranium 
which died and then returned to life with a vigour surpassing 
that of a neighbouring geranium. Lafontaine’s geranium was 
the first of tile tw'O to flower. Charpignon records an experiment 
carried out by his colleague Picard* on six rose tree grafts, 
one of which was magnetized for five minutes morning and 
evening, starting on April 5 th. Five days after the grafting, the 
selected one had already developed two shoots a centimetre in 
length, while the others had hardly begun to grow. This advance 
was maintained. On May 20th it gave a first flowering of ten fine 
roses, and eight in a second flowering. It entered its third flowering, 
while the neighbouring rose trees produced only half as much 
growth and did not flower until the end of June. Dr Picard also 
magnetized a branch of a peach tree bearing three fruits. This branch 
developed much more than the others and the peaches it bore were 
much above the average in size and ripened faster. 

It may be thought that this early experiment was not carried out 
under suflidently scientific conditions, but it is not an isolated case 
and there are recent examples which were carried out imder good 
control conditions, such as those of M. Louis Favre, who showed an 
acceleration in the rate of growth of garden-cresses under the 
influence of magnetization.* 

More recently, Dr and Mme Paul Vasse tried to influence the 
growth of germinating seed by concentrating their will-power on 
the place where it was sown for a quarter of an hour every day.* 
Only one of them obtained positive results — a definite difference 
in growth between the selected seed and the rest. Other experi- 
menters who claimed powers of this kind were unsuccessful. These 
experiments do not seem conclusive. 

1 79 Mummifying Fluid and Curative Fluid 

Drs Clarac and Uaguet of Bordeaux observed that a w’oman had 
the strange gift of being able to mununily living tissues by holding 

^ ‘Physiologic, mSdedne ct m^uphysi^edu magnddsmc animal’, op. dt, p. 5 a. 

* BulUandtl’lntatutginiralpsytkoIop^t 1904, p. aSaand ipof, p. 13 J. 

» Revut Mitapsydiqu*, a, 1948. 
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her hands over them without touching them.^ The seances were 
about fifteen or twenty minutes long. The experimenters also 
observed the following phenomena: desiccation of flowers witli 
preservation of the colours and vdthout separation from the stalk; 
halting of the fermentation of wine, neighbouring samples of wliicli 
degenerated in 3 days; drying up of shellfish in 13 days; preservation 
of fish and birds with Aeir natural colours, etc. Animal organs 
normally subject to putrescence, in particular the spleen and liver, 
dried odourlessly. Some rabbit's blood remained bright for 21 days 
and then dried; microscopic examination showed that the corpuscles 
were intect. The putrefaction of a canary W'as immediately arrested 
and the corpse mummified in 5 days. 

Geley verified these experiments. He observed that even without 
evisceration rather fat animals were preserved as well as if tliey had 
been stuffed. Microbes and other parasites were destroyed. Geley 
correctly thought that the ‘fluidic* action of the subject had an 
indirect microbicidal effect which depended on reinforcement of tlie 
resisance of the tissues. He also related this phenomenon to psychic 
healing. 

The primary aim of Mesmerism was to cure illnesses, and 
accounts of magnetic treatments are numerous in the early records. 
We cannot call in question so many testimonies, many from distin- 
guished doctors, but it is impossible to separate the mental effect of 
suggestion from the physical effect of the passes. Since the experi- 
ments to whicli we have just referred prove that it is possible for 
someone to modify dead tissues by increasing their cellular 
resistance, we can accept that it may be possible to act on living 
tissues in the same way. ‘Magnetic fluid/ said Charpignon, ‘like all 
otiier fluids is dynamic. It is die vital force. When it accumulates in 
the nervous system the powers of violity are increased.’® Liebeault, 
the originator of the theory of suggestion, was led by his experiments 
with young children to recognize that one person can benefidally 
affect another, independently of su^estion. Bemheim’s criticisms 
of these experiments are not convincing. 

180 Healers 

We shall refrain from entering here into a subject so liable to 
charlatanism as that of healing by fluid or other paranormal means. 

* j^/r<3Juw^^«''>‘3in^,Gouncmilhou,Boniciux, 1911. 

j ■ph>-voIogI«,ZQ^edAeettnitapb>siqxtcdu&u5niuuDe aoinul*, op. dt.,p. 174. 
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Dr Kat of Amsterdam, reporting to the Utrecht Conference, declared 
tliat at tile present time healers constitute a real social danger, and 
he asked for the establishment of a centre for medical verification.^ 

At the same Conference Dr Louis Rose, a psychiatrist, described 
the researches which he had carried out in London at the invitation 
of the S.P.R. He stated that he ‘had been unable to find a single case 
in which a genuine organic disease had been cured or even improved 
when normal medical examinations had failed after reasonable 
attempts’.® This observation agrees with those of specialists of all 
nationalities. One of tlie greatest of them, Pierre Janet, summed up 
in tlie tliree volumes of his admirable work 'Medications psycholo- 
giques\^ all the knowledge of mental illnesses acquired by modem 
therapeutics. In this he continued the work of the Salpetriere school 
begun by Charcot, the advocate of ‘healing faith . 

In 1954 the Parapsychology Foundauon of New York arranged a 
conference at Saint-Paul-de-Vence to study the problems of 
spiritual healing. A paper by Dr Thouless cauuously suggested that 
there may be some cases of healing which are not caused by 
suggestion. He proposed that die exploits of healers should be 
submitted to control experiments in hospitals, whicli would no 
doubt raise some difficulties, in view of the known facts of psycho- 
therapy. 


III. FROM FLUID TO ECTOPLASM 

181 The Phenomena of Materialiiation 

In the chapter on telergy we shall give an account ^ries of 

experiments which have established *e 
materializations. In the ttance state certam ■ndtvtd'ials can 
from their own bodies, and probably also from *fnd.es of nearby 

people,annnknownsubstanceunderth=controlofthe ub on 

Lnd. capable of imitating all forms of hfe and 

and of carrying out the greatest O' ntechamm , p^stml or 
chemical acdons. We shall assume *-^^nbstanca t 
same and we shall relate it to the ‘psych-c A-nd we have ^ 

It is important to make our posmhte fS 

Geley in particular, have postulat^ dian experimental. 

reasons which were metaphysi . l thev assert that it 

Observing dtat it comes from subject s body, J^^-ert* 

» P^per No. Si. * 
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is the fundamental organic substance, the basis of all forms of life, 
and they draw from this biological conclusions which we shall 
discuss later. We, on the other hand, postulate the unity of the 
psychic fluid for the sake of economy of hypothesis^ and because there 
is no experimental evidence which invalidates this. 

However, Crawford formulated two dualistic hypotheses.^ First, 
he thinks that in order to act on ordinary matter, the invisible fluid, 
which he calls substance X, transforms itself into a visible substance. 
But this would not be a true dualism, since the two substances 
would be convertible into one another ‘like water and ice’, as he said. 
There is a more obvious dualism in another hypothesis according to 
which, in order to achieve kinetic effects, the substance emitted by 
the subject has to acquire energy, which is borrowed from those 
present. Hence the advantage of having a fairly large number of 
sitters at physical seances. 

These theories will seem strange, not only in themselves, but in 
relation to modern theories of matter and energy. Experiments have 
forced us to admit, on the one hand, that matter can liberate energy 
by dissociation of its atomic elements, and on the otlter, that some 
forms of energy, if not all, possess die properties of matter: mass or 
inertia, weight or obedience to gravity, and strucnare or form 
located in space. The work of Einstein and Planck has enabled 
physicists to generalize the hypothesis of materialization and to 
eliminate or at least weaken the traditional dualism which was one 
of the great difficulties of scientific philosophy. It was not under- 
stood how a substance, supposed to be weightless and unlocalized 
like energy, could act on matter; and Ostwald’s theory, according 
to which all reality is energy, was not intellectually satisfying. The 
discovery of properties common to the two apparent constituents of 
the sensible world allows us today to understand their inter- 
action. 

This is very valuable to psychic theory and validates the hypo- 
thesis of psychic fluid, which is matter and also energy. In the form 
of energy it is Crookes’s ‘psychic force’. In the form ofmatteritis 
Richet’s ‘ectoplasm*. We do not yet understand its physiological or 
physical nature. We can only recognize its extraordinary poly- 
morphism, and the ease witli which it immediately imitates the most 
complicated material structures. Its properties in this respect are not 
comparable to those of any physical substance, but are like those of 

^ W. J. Crawford, Payot, Paris, 1933, p. 169. 
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a living substance almost released from the laws of physiology and 
directly organized by the mind. 


182 Nebulous Fluid 


In the first stage of materialization, the fluid is invisible to the normal 
eye. Sensitives and clairvoyants claim that they can see it. Some 
materialization experiments carried out by Grunewald with the 
assistance of a sensitive showed perfect agreement between the 
statements of the latter and the automatic indications of the balances 
which re^stered the development of the phenomena.^ But it is 
difficult to decide whether it is a question of great visual acuity or of 
clairvoyance. In the first case, the radiations emitted by the fluid, 
supposing it to be luminous, must be of a wave-length too great or 
too small for the normal visual range. We must take the second 
explanation into account, especially when we are dealing with 
sensitives. However, we must not reject certain photographs of 
‘phantoms’ obtained under satisfectory conditions, although the 
interpretation of the phenomenon may be two-fold. 

Crawford observed the existence of structures which were 
invisible in strong red light. When the hand was passed through 
them, an unpleasant sensation of cold was felt and the structure 
destroyed. Sometimes the materialization was of greater density but 


remained invisible. 

Usually, in ectoplasmic seances, nebulosities are observed, more 
or less mobile and luminous, from which the forms emerge. 
Crookes saw in good light ‘a luminous cloud hover over a heliotrope 
placed on a table beside him, break off a stem and ca^ it to a lady . 
Russel Wallace saw a whitish mist appear beside Mon^, separate 
into white flakes which moved about in the air, and finally condense 
into a structure. This structure may ^ 

example in telekinesis; it then possesses considerable elasticity an 
gives the impression of a cushion of air Cn.wford *e 

q-pical characteristic of levitated tablcj whi-dr seem “ ‘ 

on the surface of waves. Home and Eusapta produced analogous 


‘’’'Sats'aw a luminous mist coming from dre ch-t °f ^ 
d’Esperance. Wc have ourselves seen a sort of luramous breast-plate 
Sr*: Ist of StanUlawa T. H-e’s hand or^e top of us 
head, sometimes became phosphorescent as if vapour was emerging 
■ •physitJuch-o»iiuna»sd» UaKtsudnaigm-, op. ut, ijra 
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Similarly, we have seen something like smoke coming from 
Gouzyk’s head. Dark fluid formations like Chinese shadows were 
very common with Eusapia and Willy. In conclusion, all teleplasts 
produce very bright and mobile luminosities, varying in volume 
from a point to the size of a five-franc piece. Geley, who studied 
them carefully with Klouski, regards them as ‘focuses of condensa- 
tion for the nebulous emanation from the medium*.^ 

We recall that ©sty’s ejqierimenK demonstrated, by the use of 
infra-red rays, the presence of ectoplasm in the invisible stage. In 
this state it absorbed up to seventy-five per cent of the radiation, 
which at strong intensity is harmful to it. The absorption was 
rhythmic and corresponded with the respiratory rhythm of the 
subject, which was enormously accelerated.® 

183 PastyType 

The condensation of psychic fluid happens in various ways which 
fall into two well-defined categories. The first is characteristic of the 
early mediums, from Home to Eusapia; this is the nebulous type. 
The substance appears in the form of a mist, luminous or otherwise, 
and passes without transition to an organized state. This is in 
agreement with Crookes’s observation: ‘A luminous cloud seems to 
form around an object. Then it becomes concentrated, takes on a 
shape and clianges into a perfectly-formed hand of which the flesh 
seems as hiunan as that of the people present. At the wrist and arm 
it becomes misty and is lost in a luminous cloud’. The dematerializa- 
tion occurs in the same way and can be observed by the sense of 
touch. When one has been able to hold one of these shapes in one’s 
hand, one feels it melting and vanishing,® 

Eva gave materializations of the nebulous type, conforming to 
the general tradition, until the day when, no doubt as a result of 
ideoplasty, she created a new type which was not nebulous, but 
pasty. This type has since been copied by various mediums, so much 
so tiiat it has been taken by the uninitiated and even by certain 
psychical researchers as the typical form of ectoplasm. It was 
particularly well described by Schrenck-Notzing and Mme Bisson, 
and later by Geley. ‘The substance,* said this last,* ‘separates itself 

* L’e«oplasmie et U clairvoyance’, op. dt, 1924, p. ajo. 

* Revue Mitap^chique, 6, IJtJJ. 

* W. Crookes, Rechtrchet *ur Ut phinomenes Ju tpirltualume, trans. Alidel, Paris 
(no date). 

« ‘L’ectoplasmie et la clairvoyance*, op. dt. 
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from tile medium’s body at any point, but especially from the mouth 
and the natural orifices, as well as the points of the breasts and the 
fingers. It occurs in various forms; sometimes, most characteris- 
tically, as a malleable paste, a real protoplasmic mass; sometimes as 
numerous fine threads; sometimes as straight and rigid strands of 
various thicknesses; sometimes as a wide flat band; sometimes as a 
film; sometimes as a kind of tliin cloth with vague and irregular 
edges. Tlie strangest form it takes is tliatof fully-extended membrane 
with fringes and pads, which bears a general resemblance to the 
epiploon.’ Usually emerging from the mouth, it may take up a 
large volume and cover the whole body like a cloak (Eva, Nielsen). 
It is white or grey in colour. The texture is also subject to infinite 
variation, sometimes soft and elastic, sometimes hard or fibrous. 
Many observers have had the impression, in a less advanced stage, 
of a spider’s web. Crawford and Geley described a tactile impression 
which was ‘cold, clammy, reptilian’. Ectoplasm is very lively in 
movement, appearing and disappearing instantaneously, for 
example in response to a contact with a solid object or exposure 
to light. 

184 The Source of Ectoplasm 

With nebulous ectoplasm it is difficult to determine the source, as it 
usually emerges in an invisible state and condenses at a distance 
from the medium. It is probable that structures produced at a 
distance remain connected to the medium’s body by a more or less 
dense cord which has been compared with the umbilical cord. 

In the case of pasty ectoplasm, the absence of the invisible stage 
has made it possible to obtain more information about the process 
of exteriorization. With Eva the ectoplasm emerged from all parts of 
the body, but chiefly from the natural orifices, the top of the head, 
the tips of the fingers or breasts, and the armpits. Usually it emerged 
from the mouth with vomiting movements, which led the uninitiated 
to believe that a fraudulent regurgitation was involved. Mme Bisson 
and Schrenck-Notzing refuted this allegation without difficulty, 
either by the administration of a colouring substance (bilberry 
preserve) just before the seance, or by a medical examination of the 
medium.! The best demonstration was provided by the substance 

exuding from another part of the body. 

In an attempt to detect teleplastic frauds, the materialized sub- 

* J.‘Biison,L*mMumwmtetlaSotiotw,Mc3n,Pins, 191 }. 
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stance has sometimes been marked with lamp black or a colouring 
powder. Usually the medium’s body lias been found after the seance 
to be marked with the powder (Gibier). Crawford’s experiments 
established that when ectoplasm re-enters the body, it deposits any 
impurity it may have picked up. He first observed, while obtaining 
prints at a distance in clay by means of materializadons, that these 
prints showed clearly the weave of bliss G.’s stocking, and that 
after the seance traces of clay were found on the medium’s shoes and 
stockings (later her feet were even fastened in a kind of pillory). As 
she was bound to her chair, and in any case the red light allowed her 
movements to be watched, he concluded from this that the psychic 
structure emerged from her foot, materializing as soon as it made 
contact with the stocking, of which it retained the impression, and 
that it returned to the body by the same path, leaving behind the 
impurides it carried. Among these impurides an examinadon with a 
magnifying-glass revealed fine parades of mud such as would come 
from friction with the floor and the medium’s shoes. 

Additional proof was given by an examination of the clay surfece; 
threads from the stockings and shoe-lace were found there, as well 
as fragments of wool from the tongue of the medium’s shoe.*^ 

Then Crawford used the coloured-powder method to find the 
source of the ectoplasm. By pladng the powder where the ectoplasm 
is expected to emerge its track can, so to speak, be followed. 
Crawford used methylene blue, carmine, and as an olfactory 
indicator, eucalyptus oil. The results were as follows. The ectoplasm 
did not ori^nate at the feet; it emejged from the genital organs, 
came down the legs underneath the stockings and entered the shoes. 
But it is possible that the feet also contributed to the emission of 
ectoplasm. 

185 Demateriali^atian of the Medium 

Since the psychic fluid is a ponderable substance, its temporary 
absence from the medium’s body must cause a loss of weight. This 
suggests two questions. Is the materialization exactly equal to the 
dematerialization of the medium, and at the expense of which parts 
of the body does this dematerialization take place. ^ 

The first precise experiments were made by Crawford, who is the 
Lavoisier of teleplasty. But observations had already been made 
with certain remarkable mediums. In 1874 Colonel Olcott had even 
^W.J. Crawford, 'La m£caiuqueps)'duque’, op. dc, p. 196. 
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made a materialized figure step on to a weighing-machine, which 
indicated weights of 77, 59 and 52 pounds in the course of the same 
s&nce, wJiile the medium’s weight was 121 pounds. 

In 1893 Aksakof observed the partial deraaterialization of Mme 
d'Esperance. The stance took place in red light, and he was only 
separated from her by a curtain. When the materialized figure 
appeared he put Iiis arm through the curtain and ascertained, by 
sliding his hand along the back of her armcliair, that the medium 
was not there. At the moment of disappearance of the apparition a 
hand fell on his own, which was resting on the arm of the chair. The 
hypothesis of fraud is excluded, because the phantom was clothed 
in flowing white garments and had bare arms and feet, while the 
medium was wearing a red dress with tight sleeves. Aksakof gives a 
faithful account of this case, as he does of a similar one which is 
more precise and supported by many witnesses. Sitters who felt the 
medium’s body wliile a materialization was occurring observed that 
only the upper part of her body was in the chair; her legs were 
missing and her dress fell flat along the seat of the chair.^ 

Geley observed this phenomenon with another medium. 
Theoretically, it is possible that the dematerialization affects non- 
vital parts of the body, or perhaps that it draws uniformly on the 
muscular tissues. This would explain the reports of certain observers 
who claim to have seen the medium’s body become translucid. 

1 86 Tie Use of Scales 

In one of his experiments Crawford placed his hand low down Miss 
Goligher’s back and felt the flesh softening and giving way. When 
the ectoplasm returned the flesh resumed its normal volume and 
firmness. When the medium’s thighs were connected to a dynamo- 
meter, he found that during the emission the tension gradually 
decreased from 1,800 to 450 grams.* Besides this, in the course of 
his researches into the mechanics of table-lifting, he had asked that 
the psychic matter should be taken from the medium’s body. The 
latter, who was on a weighing machine, regularly lost weight. The 
loss, corresponding to the waght of the levitating structures, was 
at first about 7 kilograms, out of a total weight of 62 kilograms. 
When he asked the ‘invisible operators* to go to the maximum, a 

» A. Aksakof, ‘Un cas de ddmaterialisatton partielle du corps d’un mAlium', lab. de 
I' Art. iod^p., Paris, 

• ‘La micanique psydiiquc', op* cit, p. iSp. 
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peak of 24 kilograms was reached by a series of jerks. From 13 
kilograms onwards the medium was nervous and the maximum 
could only be maintained for a few seconds. 

Grunewald attempted, by the most elegant and precise methods, 
to establish the relationship between the variations in die medium’s 
weight and the ectoplastic phenomena. For diis purpose he used the 
electric recording balances already described. In this way he observed 
a correspondence between the loss in weight of the medium and the 
actions of the phantom. The crucial experiment of bringing about a 
^teriahzation on the second balance has not yet been made. 

evertheless the accumulation of observations permits us to 
OTOu ate, as a hypothesis, the law of the conservation of the 
substance, as follows: 


TAe sum of the weight of the medium and of the externalized 
mwhateveTform^ Is constant throughout thepk enomena. 
itas law IS subject to the modificaUon that it is probable that in 
^ sitters contribute substance to the materializations, 
^wford app^ to have demonstrated this co-operative effect in 

experiments which we shall discuss Uter. 


187 to Analyse tkt Substance 

forms it^has°ir'f°"^ has tried to seize one of these materialized 
i°rthl s^. =>5 vanished in the hand, and 

Mme Bisson succeeded o™e^ ^“vtever, 

of Eva’s ecrnnlcc T ^ secunng in her hand a fragment 

but she had hardTy doled LTi'’"”’ “ °'‘v=> 

Schrenck-Notzinff who 

small box at ano^U seanr phenomenon, opened a 

substance would enter it. 

approached, touched thp K ^w seconds three modelled fingers 
were found "'Jwo fragments of skin 

human origin, hut it was not nn"' showed that they were of 

body they came. possible to say from which part of the 

of reabsorption? had left i^rlST in the process 

were analysed iey provrf m ^ 

shapes, similar to epithelial “llection of ceils of all 

organisms were also found. c 

collected on the palm of IuTiJh u"' Schrenck-Nouing 

drops of a warm, odourless and 
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tasteless liquid. A little of it was obtained in a cupel. On evapotarion 
it gave sodium chloride and calcium phosphate as well as orgamc 

substances. . , , c 

Lebiedzinski obtained similar results in ipili. As the substance of 
the materializations is ungraspable, it must, as he believed, be a 
question of a secretion or an excretion which is earned with it. 

188 LoweringofTemperature _ 

All observers of physical phenomena have noticed breezes of fr^h 
air and lowering of temperature during se^ces. Mrs Speer nou^d 
at one of Stainton Moses' seances (on Februt^ 7, '874) Aat die 
room seemed to be filled with cold air, and that Ae 
reeisterinff thermometer had in fact dropped 3 Centigrade. With 
Se, aUo,lrrents of cold air were often noticed at the be^nning 

°'moS includes 'wind coming from jhe d-k -b.W 
•intense cold' among die forty-two types 

by Eusapla. He regards the latter as a sign ini^ung ^rn^:^^ 
tations are to follow, and since it was , j ^ often 

controllers he deduces that it came from her. It ^ 
observed that a cold breeze dus phenomenon. 

Crawford did not carry out , around a riiemiometer 

He asked one day for the fluid to experiment was 

and observed no variauon in occasions, when 

not well designed. “““T fae felt something like small 

trying to stop the flow f „Lrds his hand. 

particles projected gendy fro at a 

With Willy, Schrenck-Notzing J phenomena; 

distance of more than two metres, )“* ^ winter in a warm 
he compared it to the effect o a wi observers who 

room'. This phenomenon was confirmeu ny 

were invited to the seances. Investigation with Stella.* By 

Price proceeded to a medio room, he ascertained diat 

installing a minima but on account of die 

there was always a drop space and the effect of solar 

presence of about ten peop e i^m-pen 1 1 a-m. and i P****’!. 
radiation (the seances took ph*“ J,e beginning, ^'e 

final temperature was always h'ghf and the smallest 

greatest fall in temperanire was 6-4 Centng 

■ ■SidUC.’.op.ov 
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large drops always coincided with powerful phenomena. 
We can therefore postulate that the expenditure of energy in telergic 
phenomena is an increasing function of the decrease in temperature. 

What is the cause of this lowering of temperature? Observing its 
coincidence with the breeze, that is to say with the emission of fluid, 
we cannot help comparing this phenomenon with the expansion of 
gas under reduced pressure. It borrows heat from its surroundings 
an causes a fall of temperature. But this phenomenon may 

e quite ^ ifferent. It may be comparable to an endothermic chemical 
^cnon m whi(^ the energy absorbed is used for molecular effects. 

ur comp ete ignorance of the nature of the psychic substance- 
energy oes not permit us to relate it to known forms of energy and 
o app y to It the usual laws of conservation and degradation. 

1 89 Luminous Phenomena 

mentioned that it often appears in a 
cZd snhet . these times- 

sizeofanoranffe O floor; they were about the 

loud raps ‘as if 

Thly“4~~ .cco.di.g to Led Adare. 

the impression of 'a . j’*" the sitters, gave 
electricity-. It is imerestinir m strongly charged with 

of ball lighming, which is far from 

sparks which flutter in the * The dots and 

height of three yards, before somedmes at a 

charactetisde. They vary in colon vamshing are also very 
sometimes greenish, Morselli ohsp * they are bluish, 

form of indefinite scintillations soiT? 

somcrimes like tongues of fire’orT “t 
that -it is impossibU and evt IZT 

liken them to artificial nhmS ® “ 

authority ofa chemist and phyafda/dSa“d 

inimitable. If they rest on all o^ect r 

jeer It IS not uncommon for them to 
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leave a luminous mark on it, as I have 

We know dtat U.ey represent focuses -f *! 

nebulous ectoplasm. At tl,e Psychological If 

duced every varietyofluminousphenomena;she.m.«tedd^=^^^^^ 

of an elecnostatic macliine and made s.mdar sparks appear 

‘t d,. c»».dd ■-"p-;.‘s”rr 

analysis of these lights, but even an ITiis 

impossible on account of their rapid and uncea g , 
rapidity of movement and die e vTn to 

belonging to the middle of die specmm ma e 

photograph them. Ocliorovncz «amated thf to^a 

was six or seven nmes less dian ° ^ Stanislawa T. to 

obtained some distinct impressio y f,v5ects ^ The same 
produce dashes above fP'“f r. 'flats’ ’ 

phenomenon was obtained with mvisi jl ^at of 

These lights are fTT^ n.^s^erh^ps die lights are 

ozone, which is supposed to be p “P J ’ f air molecules 
caused by a phy--" ."““gnotre of to 

■which accompanies matenaUza > 

ofeffect is still complete. jiffused light which sometimes 

We should also menf n * Curie saw around 

surrounds a medium s bo y. fallowed by a luminous zone, 

Eusapia-s head ‘a kind of df^^-J^wetoy ^ ^ 

similar to the dark space a 

Crookes’s tube’.* ,o to 

• J. Ochorowtcz, ■HadIognphi« d»s ^ ■*. ppr 
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TELERGY 


1. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
190 Variety of Efects 

We shall combine under the name of tcUrgy (Greek: teUy afar, and 
ergon^ action, work) those phenomena in which the psychic fluid or the 
force which is associated with it carries out^ more or less visibly y external 
work on material objects. 

Myers used this word In a slightly different and more restricted 
sense to indicate the physical force brought into action in the 
telepathic act. Our extension of the meaning is legitimate from the 
etymological point ofview. 

Telergy occurs in spontaneous and experimental forms. The first 
category includes an important class which are called poltergeist 
phenomena by German writers, and which we propose to call 
WW (from thoryhos, noise). These phenomena are related to 
ihose of haunnng and we shall smdy them together. Their dramatic 
and usually spirmst character and their rare occurrence do not assist 
intere t f ^perimental telergy is of much greater 

interest for psychical researdi. ^ 


The energetic effects of the psychic fluid 
include: 


are very varied. They 


(i) Mechanical effect on objects which are displaced. These 

ScSalmtnet;i:::o:^r 

mi-oscopic and 

perhaps momic, such as certain internal raps and the dissociation of 
matter. We sha 1 give die name othyloclosty (from ule. matter, and 

Wojw, breakmg) to these phenomena. 
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19* Characteristics of the Energy in Question 
Energy usually occurs in psychic phenomena in a medianica] form. 
Tables rise and turn, objects move, walls are shaken by blows, 
furniture creaks, and so on. Tlie elusive force which produces these 
effects is difHcult to measure, but it is seen to be about as powerful 
as a Iiuman being. j^Idjough capable of very delicate eifects, its 
strength seldom exceeds diat ofa healthy man. However, exceptional 
cases in which it did so are recorded in the literature of the subject. 
For example, Stainton hfoses caused to rise a heavy mahogany t^le 
belon^ng to Sergeant Cox, which could hardly be moved by two 
menj^ Home brouglit about the levitation of a piano;* Ochorowicz 
and Lebiedzinski saw in full dayllghtacupboard weighing more than 
too kilograms sliding over the carpet. In good light Sclirenck- 
Notzing saw die corner of a piano which weighed djo kilograms 
nse to a height of fifteen cendmetres.’ A table with a man on it was 
lifted from the ground at a sitting with Husapia, etc. It is true that 
the last-mentioned medium, in Lombroso's presence, registered a 
force of 110*5 kilograms on ihe dynamometer.* 

This last observation supports the hypothesis that the force 
exerted in these phenomena is the exteriorized force of the subject 
himself^ wluch, in certain cases of nervous tension, may greatly 
exceed the normal. But the Jaw of collective psychism, extended to 
physical phenomena, suggests that the medium can borrow from 
the sitters a certain amount of energy to add to his own. This would 
explain the feeling of exhaustion sometimes experienced after 
seances and Crawford’s observation of loss of weight. The impor- 
tant fact is that the force used is of the order of magnitude of human 
strength. Even in the most violent manifestations no walls have ever 
been thrown down, nor doors destroyed. 

However, the psychic force sometimes produces effects which 
seem to be of a superhuman order. We may then suppose tliat the 
energy liberated is used in unknown wa^ with nearly maximum 
efficiency. When a nail is struck with a hammer three principal 
effects are produced: a mechanical effect; which is the driving in of 


1 ‘The experiences of Stainton Moses*, Pw. S.PJi. VoL 

Parta 5 ;VoL ii,Part27.J»93-9f* 

•Adare, Experiences in SpintuaUs/n mitk D. O. Home, London, 1869. Edition 

• Schrenck-Noizing, Les pnSmminespnytiptesdelsme£umrute, Po)Ot, Font, ijif, 
*etnn.<iessc.p^ck.,i909,p.ii. 
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the ndl; a thermal effect, -which is the rise in temperature of the nail; 
and a vibratory effect ■v'.’hicli is perceived as a sound. The two former 
effects use nearly all the available energy, but it is probable that para- 
normal sounds are produced tvithout this loss in the form of heat and 
movement, whidi explains tlie terrifying din to be heard in haunted 
houses, for example. This would require only a small quantity of en- 
ergy, although it sounds as if it is produced by supernatural giants. 

The same is true of the bright lights whicli appear around the 
subject; since, like the light of glow-worms and phosphorescent 
fish, they are not accompanied by heat, tliey require very little 
energy. We may also mention the slates whicli Slade pulverized at a 
distance, although they could not be broken by violent blows with 
a heavy object. The same medium also unexpectedly produced 
explosive breaks in two places in the post of a screen which stood 
t^'O metres behind him in ZoUner* s house.' The latter calculated tile 
necessary force at about trv'o horse power. I have myself witnessed 
at Warsaw tile destruction of a heavy oak stool, inexplicable by 
normal means. And finally, in certain phenomena of ‘dematerializa- 
tion which have been described by serious writers, if only the 
mol^lar dissociation is taken into account the energy expended is 
much less than one would expect. The force would thus be of the 
human ordw of magnitude, although superior in quaUty to all the 
forces which we can control in our laboratories. 


192 intelligence and Purposiveness 

The mam point about these physical phenomena is their intelligent 
an pu^ostse cter. Ttoratheverybeginningofmyteseatches,’ 
wrote Crookes I observed that the power which produced these 
phenomena could not be regarded simply as a blind force. An 
intclhgence seemed to direct tt, or at least to be associated with it. ’ 
And he added: It is reasonable to conclude that tile force which 
produces mos;ement outside die body is the same as that which 
produces it inside .* 

The force seeiiK always to act with an enj in view, either in 
response to a wish expressed or even merely thought, or in a 
spontnnrous attempt ,0 convince the pemons present. As Curie 
obset^d wtth Palladtno, the movements whicli took place altvays 
showed retnaikahle slull, even in darkness, and seemed to delibi- 


* 'Die transiendentale Pby«k% op. dt. 

* Crookes, tUtesrJut iw PUnomtna cfSplrituiilum. 
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atelyavoidinjuringanyone-Seancesinwhich the fumimre is broken 

and sitters receive slaps in the face are very ^ " 

intention is apparent. Spiritists ascribe sucli p „ obiects 
spirits'. Often d.e 'spirit' is content to be humorous. TOen objects 
L lifted or thrown drey do not follow a regular 

wouldundertlieiniluenceofaphys.calforce,butseOT 

an invisible hand and stop tlXtld 

The noises produced -ealwmysinace</ewh.chcat^ ast^be ^ 

intoaconventionalalphabet.Tablesnotonlyturn,tat^vem«sg 

The intelligence governing these P'’^"°",t”rsmt= 
conscious intelligence of die subject. dynamometer. 

Home exerted pressure at a distMM j. rjibier's famimre dance 

Slade, voluntarily and in full day g t,ma announced the 

and sent him slates by invisibl ■ ^ P j ^ 

phenomena she was about to P™ ' j going to hft 

going to sprinkle your face ^ ' ' ' ' that object'. At the 

the table with my left knee. ... 5 ,atted to make the 

same time her muscles contracted. contracdon seemed 

movement physically and ®“PPf Tnomenon. Bottazzi pointed 
to correspond to the intensi^ .oracularly well observed by 
out this synchronizadon which wa p j.j^gn^las Maxwell also 
Ochprowicz in the Warsaw.t"^fVnt^f |e objects displ^^^ 
nodced slight movements w ' to be independent of 

In most cases the intdligenc spiridst inclinadons it 

that of die subject. When die s^,«t ^sp ^ ^,y 

impersonates a dead P^”°".’ . j ^rs of the subject's personality. 

belongs to one of the C typical chaiactcrisdcs of 

ThusVosopopesis, which of 

psychic states, occurs in p ^ pidiliar as we are with this division 

;hetm“r/frerjS5nganya.tendon.o.eex.erna. 

Lingsto whom they areatmbuted. 

OF TEI-EKlNESrS 
II. phenomena v*- 

t93 The Levitiuon d,e smdy of moving 

The history of teleWn^s^ rvndl hi 

and we have already 
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sprinkling of flour that these phenomena could not always be 
explained by unconscious muscular movements. This excellent 
experimenter started by demolishing Chevreurs explanation by 
precise calculations of the muscular effort necessary to move the 
table. He found that a four-legged table which weighed, with its 
load, seventy-five kilograms, could be turned by fingers, but not 
raised or rocked. But in fact he had obtained eighty lifts as well as a 
score of rotations. By a careful analysis he showed in addition tliat 
the lifts took place just when the conditions for this to occur by 
normal mechanical means were at their most unfavourable. He 
therefore rejected the hypothesis of a muscular action, voluntary or 
otherwise, and adopted the remaining explanation, which was tliat 
of fluid directed by the will. 


Gasparin said that by ‘fluid’ we should understand a physical, and 
not a supernatural, medium. But, he was asked, how can a fluid 
cause a table sometimes to turn, sometimes to lift, sometimes to 
resound wi^ blows.^ With remarkable insight he replied, ‘Because 
the fluid is directed by the will sometimes to one leg of the table and 
sometimes to another. Because the table becomes in some sense part 
of ourselves, becomes one of our limbs and carries out the move- 
ments we think of in the same way as does our arm. Because we are 
not conscious of *e direction which we give to the fluid, or of our 
control of the table, and so not even realize that any fluid or force 
^ / j. • ctiing aside prosopopesis, which Gasparin did 
truth closely this interpretation approaches the 


194 Crookes's Balance 

inventerl 1™ Precise measurements.* He 

wis sustenf^f “ “ ''"P °n<* =nd of which 

cf^onact Som ^ T"! ™ ‘he latter point 

‘ 'ne^ardia, imo the Phe™„,e™ of Modem Spi,i.o.l„m’, op. ch. 
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gave a constant increase of 3 pounds to readings of 23 . 43 
'’“int ply to an obiection made 

=^r:m:tmXgera:d-.^^ 

result tvas obtained Then *!= and made the plank 

a pointer and recording cylinder to ^ 

rest on die edge of the mble with a e -psychic 

prevent disturbance of the water w nierced ndth holes, 

force’, he immersed in die tub a eliminated all 

within which Home placed his fingers. ojjEiined increases 

possible sources of mechanical ^“Vonly the air as a 

L ..w. 

transmitnng medium, Crookes , , ^ometer. 

Home’s hand being three feetaway from the dyn^^^^ 

He devised another experiment. H ^ 

place his hand above a beard a series of 

registered the vibrations of the m „ ^ jje same kind of 

sounds like moving grains o s . Cr^otes’s ‘laboratoy 

vibrations, but slower and softer. hypothesis of the 'psychic 

experiments which he earned out oi^c hyp Gaspann s 

forc^. Crookes’s ’psyche f““ jso be mentioned: 

‘fluid’. More sensational - ^on of a heavy table, and the 

moving Of and a glass which knocked 

themselves togediera^*us»=«“'^^Xy”othL^ 

Crookes’sbalancewassubsequCTUy u The 

notably by S. Alrutz, who up .0 too 

increments in ptSbIe precautions being taken to preven 

grams in magmtude, P of the balance, 

anything from acting 

,95 Tie Case ofEusapia mediums. 

If Home was the roost P°'^^for the longest time, eni by = 
Eusapia Palladino jras morselii, who wrote a large 

gteatLt number of s-en^ of phenomena which she 


»H. Morseiii, -ra.. » 

niediumisticphenoni^fj 
\nAf»udessc.p>y^f^>'^>* 
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could produce, and Lombroso added four others.' But this was an 
empirical classification. For example, Morselli distinguished three 
main classes of telekinetic effects: effects produced with contact, 
but disproportionate to the force exerted; actions at a distance; and 
changes in the weight of bodies. But the phenomena are always of 
the same nature, being caused by an appropriate action of tlie 
psychic fluid. The weight of the bodies is no more changed than it 
is when one raises a body wth one*s hand. Indeed, in many cases, 
the objects are transported by a more or less visible hand. 

The important phenomenon of the levitation of a table was 
sdentifically studied with Eusapia on several occasions. The 
dynamometer was used to measure the force exerted. The weight 
which vras necessary to prevent levitation was in general between 
5 and 6 kilograms. At Milan one side of the table was attached to a 
djmamometer which registered 35 kilograms. The circle was formed 
the sitters hands on the tahh^ so as to oppose the phenomenon. 
The tension gradually decreased to zero, the dynamometer then 
resting on the table which had become horizontal. When hands 
wre held under the table the tension increased to y6 kilograms. At 
Warsa^imilar results were obtained with an elUptical dynamo- 
meter. The forM exerted at a distance by Eusapia was three times 
ZTJZ normally exert. At the Psychological 

^ many controlling and measuring apparamses were 

h oth« experiments the two legs of the table nearest the medium 
*= table-legs connected to 
late?o?l‘T"r‘^a ™ ^ balance and 

ro^ ' «=“rfed in another 

te observed 

St 7a rose out of their 

phenomenon 

en^d t^ “P of *e table was 

for^t^’nttfd Tm «hich indicated tliat the 

Sitr^^&n wl a'tT'^'hng on the table-legs. An important 
incr^ bv^r" n '™>nhon the medium's weight 

htS. t “ ‘f Eusapia were Ufung it with 

, - ® which raises objects m various 
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^ys seems to lie on tlie medium herself’. This law was later more 
clearly stated by Crawford. 

19*5 The Jifcchanum of Telekinesis 

These observations on Eusapia enable us to study the mechanism of 
telelonesis. They confirm tlie inferences of Gasparin and Thury, but 
with an extension wiiich they did not foresee. Tliis 'ectemqu^ force, 
acting as an extension of the subject's limbs under the guidance of 
her will, was not a force in die usual pliysical sense, but occurrea 
with a more or less anthropomorphic structure appropriate to the 
desired end. From Eusapia’s back or side a hand would be seen to 
emerge in die half-light winch grasped the object and was reabsorbed 
when die desired movement liad been made. Sometimes the hand 
was only a snimp or a formless extension. In 1895 Lodge compared 
these fluidic formations with the pseudopodia which amoebae send 
out in all directions according to their needs. Chiaia observed that 
they could originate at any part of the body and take the necessary 
forms: levers, stalks with adhesive ends, arms and hands, according 
to the effect to be produced and the medium’s inclination. Botiazzi 
called them ‘medianiraic limbs’ and observed that they could not 
only carry out movements but also perceive them. 

In this way the teleplast exteriorized motricity and sensibility. 
Having been asked to make some prims in a dish of clay at a 
distance, she cried after a moment, ‘Ah! how hard it is!’, and the 
marks of her five fingers were found in the clay. The psychic fluid 
sometimes materialized under Eusapia's clothes or beliind the curtain 
of the cabinet and produced swelUngs which were taken by the 
Cambridge experimenters as attempts at ffaud. Eusapia’s petticoat 
moulded itself round an object as if a band had formed inside it. Her 
dress wrapped itself round the leg of the table when it was levitated. 

This medium’s usual radius of activity was two or tiiree metres, but 
others have surpassed this and we must admit that it can be 
considerably extended in certain circumstances. 

197 Displacement of Small Objects 

The study of foe displacement of small objects sliowed one of foe 
most curious modifications of ectoplasm. In foe n-aking state or 
rather in a state of light hypnosis Eusapia could make small objects 
move even in foU light* by movingherhandsatsome distance above 
or Iri^d them. In she worked with M. de 
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Gramont’s letter-scales. By holding her hands together in a point 
3 or 4 cendmetres from the scale and making a slight downward 
movement, she produced a similar movement in ilie scale, whicli in 
time began to oscillate as if she was moving it by a tliread. The 
lighting was sufficient for any fraud to have been detected. Several 
times she made the scale go to its lower limit, which represented 
a weight of 50 grams. By moving her liands horizontally she made 
die letter-scales slide on the table and finally fall. At Bordeaux the 
same experiment was carried out at Maxwell’s home (1897). A 
pressure of 240 grams was produced at a distance of 1 5 centimetres 
from the scale. Eusapia experienced a sensation of cold down her 
spine and a tingling in the tips of her fingers when the scale descended. 

So far no one had noticed any material connection between the 
medium’s fingers and the displaced object, but at Palermo, in 1902, a 
s en er thread like a hair was noticed and Eusapia was accused of 
fraud. Bozzano and Pereiti described the incident. It was the medium 
herself who had happily told them of the presence of the thread. 

^ey pulled It and itgave like rubber andsuddenlybroke, vanishing. 

At the same time Eusapia had a nervous shock. Further experiments 
showed that when the subject put the fingers of her two hands in 
^e^four slender whitish threads emerged from them and joined 

of complete trance Eusapia’s somnambulistic personality 
r from the 

renXd ntf n attracted or 

me^odicallyvenffi^ 

took'pUce fiftln f ‘='>nfirmation in experiments which 

decreased, and dre pendalu. stopped/mL“:ho "I 
* Ann.dutc.ptyeh,, i90i,p.ao4. 
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very tired, explained tliat little Stasia (her secondary personality in 
tlie trance state) had placed her two fluidic hands, one on each side 
o tlie pendulum to stop it. Tlie glass, it appeared, was impermeable 
to the fluid, but not to tlie force wliidi had acted through it. Stasia 
^ttggested, to complete the demonstration, tliat she should make the 
stopped pendulum start again witliouc opening die glass door, stop 
It when the door was open merely by looking at it, and start it again 
under die same conditions. Tliese experiments, whicli may be 
considered as fundamental as diose of Crookes, were completely 
successful. 

The first of diese phenomena was the most difficult to obtain, 
requiring a quarter of an hour. Carefully studying die third, which 
was a repetition of it, Ochorowicz observed tliat the movement of 
the pendulum did not start gradually. It first made a half-oscillation 
from right to left and then resumed its normal motion. Stasia 
declared that she had not used her condensed hands. It is noteworthy 
that die medium, as usual in a somnambulistic state with her eyes 
closed, had merely made various gestures as if to hypnotize the 
pendulum. The two last experiments described exhausted her. 

tpS OchoTomc^ s' Rigid Rays* 

Wishing to throw some light on the problem of fluidic threads, 
Ochorowicz chose objects whidj were of a difficult shape to lift up. 

A ball, for example, a compass and a cylindrical glass dish-cover. 
Numerous photographs, taken simultaneously by four cameras, 
confirmed the redity of the phenomenon. The magnesium flash 
instantaneously stopped the levitation and the object fell down, 
unless the medium was warned and prepared to resist the nervous 
shock. Ochorowicz’s hand was lifted up like other objecc; he felt a 
cold breeze and the touch of a very fine thread. The needle of the 
compass was made to rotate witlioue lifting die lid. The needle of a 
small toy called a magic compass began to turn rapidly, the medium’s 
hands remaining motionless. In a game of roulette die moving ball 
went towards the numbers selected, except when die speed was too 
great. Similarly, the medium could not stop bodies which were 
falling too fast, such as a light ball rolling down an inclined plane. 

Ochorowicz derived from all these experiments the hypothesis of 
‘rigid rays’ to explain all meclianica! actions at a distance.^ These 
rays could bend, find dieirway dirough cracks, and form themselves 
* 'Les rayons rigieftfs et les rayons X*', dcs K.p^-eh., April to December 1 j 10. 
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into skeins so as to hold objects of any shape and kind. It appeared, 
however, that metallic bodies were nu^re easily lifted than insulatore. 

Ochorowicz was able to obtain traces of these rays on pulverulent 
substances, notably on a smoked plate. He found that they entangled 
the object to be lifted in a more or less fine network and adhered to 
the surface, however polished it might be. Tlie rays could pass 
through a flame without losing their properdes, the only effect being 
a very pleasant sensation experienced by the medium. They could 
not displace objects immersed in water, nor traverse films of soap 
soludon, but diey could attract and repel these films without 
breaking them. This is interesdng because the delicate equilibrium 
of surface tension in these films can be destroyed by an ordinary 
hair. 

The rigid rays could transport microscopic pardcles of liquid, as 
was seen when the medium was asked to connect by a fluidic thread 
a drop of iron perchloride and a drop of yellow potassium ferro- 
cyanide. The red predpitate formed by the combinadon gradually 
appeared. The rays even transported solid bodies. They were not 
dwiated by a magnetic field. They closed an electric circuit and 
discharged electrified bodies, but with difficulty. Their action in 
these cases was similar to that of a slightly conducting body. The 
expenmentw was able to photograph and even to radiograph the 
rigid rays. Tlie threads were not homogeneous but were dotted and 
showed inclined streaks. 

Tie medium had a feeUng of torpor and of tingling at the ends of 
the fingers when she produced rigid rays. 

199 ^‘/‘^‘nck-Notimg-i-EJlarescence,’ 

completely confirmed when 
fey were resumed by Schrenck-Notzing with the same subject.i 

hTr hand. ° P™ved that 

he Imds enutted extremely fine threads which supported the 

by SZt'Th d I arrangement and sometimes 

bdl^dTv! “ample, a 

L a^tde T^r ?u “ breads arrt^g^d 

I u moved about under an upturned 

Sle a^d "pace between the glass and the 

table, and curve before becoming rigid. When the glass was placed 

La phfeomine* pfaynque, * U m<diummt4', op. dt. 
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on a slab of the same material which made a hermetic seal, movement 
was no longer possible. 

Enlarged photographs show real efflorescences coming from tlie 
fingers and directed tou’ards tlie object lifted, adapting itself to the 
desired end in co-ordination with die muscular movements of the 
hand. The enlargement shows curious details which exclude the 
hypotliesis of fraud. The structure of die teleplastic threads is very 
uneven and seems to be nebulous in places. The ends are connected 
to tile fingers, at die nail and at the tip. In the experiment with die 
scales both tlireads passed undemeatli the scales, one raaldng the 
right scale descend and the other maldng the left scale rise. To 
produce die phenomenon artifidally one of the threads would have 
had to go over the right scale. Schrenck-Notzing compared the 
threads with microscopic photographs of various ordinary threads 
— linen, silk, cotton, hair, etc. — and found diflerences of structure 
which were alone sufficient to make the authentidty of the pheno- 
mena seem probable. This worker substituted the term ‘rigid 
efflorescences’ for Ochorowicz’s inaccurate expression, ‘rigid rays*. 


200 Crawford's* P^^hkLeyer* 

Miss Goligher’s psychic faculty enabled Crawford, by a long and 
detailed series of experiments, to establish definitely the mechanism 
of telekinesis.^ The objectivity of the phenomena was established by 
phonographic recordings, photographs, and readings on the balance 
and dynamometer. The precision of the results obtained and their 
agreement with each other supported the authentidty of the 
phenomena. This was realized by Schrenck-Notzing, who made a 
thorough analysis of the results.* 

We shall now describe the most important experiment. The 
medium sat on a chair on a weighing-machine. The table was in the 
centre of the circle formed by the sitters and at a distance from the 
medium determined empirically by the ‘invisible operators’ 
themselves. This distance was about a yard. They were asked to lift 
up the table and support it in die air. Instantly, the medium's weight 
increased by the weight of the taMe, This relationship was not 
completely accurate; the average of a large number of trials showed 
a deficit of three per cent of the weight of the table. By weighing tlie 


» N Crawford, Tkt Phtnomtna, ExptrimMit h PjytSic-il 

ScuJe. and TAe P^cJdc Stru<iur*s at tk, C^glur CutU. 
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members of the circle, ii u-as found that they were taking a small 
part of the weight. A pressure exerted on tlte levitated table 
increased by that amount the reading of tlie weighing-machine. The 
resistance experienced was elastic, as if the table w'as resting on a 
cushion of compressed air. This resistance was very strong and the 
table could not be made to descend, altliough it was made to 
oscillate. When the attempt to push it towards the medium was 
made, however, the resistance was rigid- 

From these first observations Crawford deduced tliat the table 
was lifted by a candlever — a psydiic lever imbedded in tlte medium 
and forming part of his body. He thought at first that the lever had 
a fulcrum on the floor. He then explored the space under the table 
during the levitation, using in succession his hand, a glass rod, a 
manometer, and a planchette with a spring which could make an 
electric bell ring, without finding anything abnormal. But when he 
pm a solid body of any kind whatever between the medium and tlie 
table, the phenomenon was at once interrupted and it was difficult to 
It start again. Other experiments with the table on the 
weighmg-ma^e and the medium in the circle confirmed the 
hypoth^is of an elastic substance, invisible and penetrable, which 
emerged from the medium’s body at the height of her ankles, taking 
toe tom of a bent lever of varying curvature, which could raise 
L* ^ ^ or overturn a table, so long as its action was not 

hmdered by material bodies. 

Obviously we have here another example of adaptation to the 

medium’s secondary 

pm nahty Crawford obtamed even clearer evidence of this. Using 
die m S^ 

r ^ on nSe gro^J. This 

the grtund 


a experiment. Exploring 


-tT^rt ^ nianometer and dynamometers gave tlie vertical 

and horizontal components of the force used. 

of^^S'tTd H"' professional skill in this piece 

1 SX ’ofa I ™ details. He calculated that, if 

the *eory °f a lever rra correct, the addition of increasing weights 
to the lev.ta.ed table should finally make the medium andlrSt 
overbalance fitrwori He verified dtis wid, a load of sixTeen 
ktlogra^ Mtss Goligher felt no discomfort, as dte pressure was 
ev enly dutnbuted over her body, which was in a catalepric state, hut 
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her feet slipped end she teas dragged forward. The operators 
prevented her from falling by making die lever touch the ground^ 
When they were asked to describe the e.xact shape and measurements 
rdteTev^r dtey said it was an elasric pipe, ten cmnmetres m 
diameter, which came from tlte medium’s legs, 
tally eight or ten centimetres above U.e ground 

thetabk,whereitexpandedintoakindofmushroo^^^ 

exerted required it, this single tu ^ ^ ^ explain 

Eusapia at die Psychological Insutute. 

Without considering the messages 

hammer on an anvil. They hmmte, pcp of a 

being drummed by ‘’"S"®’ sawd, a floor being polished, 
horse, a ball bounang, ^u^n^PcrTibedbv all investigators, 

etc. These imitadons, “wjcs „ which we shall return 

set a curious problem m mo e p y ^ most 

later. It is for this ,esSch. Crawford showed 

Ochorowicz-s of die noise to be produced, 

in thickness according to the ou distance to 

come from various parw o favourable the conditions 

which they can extend are produced and the 

are. For complex of a piano. The lever used to raise 

•operators’ use them like me ^ ^ number of 

a table may be ' Sohrenck-Notzing’s opinion, 

ectoplasmic threads; > . pou^er d’Albs, h.d a series of 

1 After Crawford's death an and August 1921, as a result of 

ittiners will! Miss GoU^cT, ^ ^ me^uin and her family (TAt GoUghtr 
thilw doubt on the 5„ted that he had tv-itncsscd nonnaUy 

WaS London, »9»)- H^^^^^rremok-al of a porcelain stopper from 
^ i’r^Iile ohenomena such as the s^ In ©pinion of all psychiol 

inexpli^ P and he was never able g^rtam phcnomeiu in Crawfords 

’''iToMbrXied.o diieiedi. d» Bd&T 
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Crawford was unable to see either these tentacles or the lever, 
even in very strong red light. From 1919 onwards he used 
phosphorescent calcium sulphide screens. He could then see 
extremely flexible ectoplasmic projections leaving the medium*s 
body and their tips taking various forms — points, hooks, swellings, 
and so on. He could even photograph them, with certain precautions. 
For example, he obtained a photograph of a levitated table. But the 
lever did not correspond with the a priori conception of geometrical 
lines of force which one might be tempted to form. It was an 
ectoplasmic secretion like those of Eva, leaving the medium’s feet 
and rising almost vertically in an uneven column to the table-top. 
The overall impression was that of compressed rag, but this 
substance must have had a certain internal tension and considerable 
rigidity to be able to lift the table. The extraordinary polymorphism 
of the psychic substance, which has been observed with other 
phow^ph^^^'"^ contradictory impression given by the 


202 Experiments With Willy 

^hrenck-Notzing verified the laws of telekinesis as stated by 
^nh]tcts besides Eusapia and Stanislawa. He 
.S, M ^ Wleplasty which we shall study later. We 

nW. inf' experiments with Willy Schneider, which took 
ninetv fonr^l' because they enabled him to convince 
W of- the phenomena. 

wej universiv tourers or sdeLists.* The 
aW the meH— “ “sh'- Phosphorescent pins were fastened 

moved were enel„. J • t. opming. Later the objects to be 

remained outsid > under control, 

deTcTbed Se I under the conditions firsl 

buT^em ’thtuSe ht Zer “ ‘’T 

made a musical box play on *e oSde of A " "'"‘'Z 
of between rr and ^ of the gauze, at a distance 

of dlS I ^aSSt’ “ height 

a or 3 millimetres in diarMtt had beeZZ d Z 

breaking the threads. This hole without 

onWilly-s^ouHerorelimw.oU.eh:nZTftZsZ^^^^^^^ 
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This observation, made at three sfanc«, showed *at a solid 
organism in tlte form of a thin rod left W.1 y s ^ 
thmugh the screen to produce the effect * 

tissue-paper was attached to die gauze, a tear 7 ce j before 

was J.I in it. Sometimes the flmdtc f ^ 

finding the musical box. men other "perfect 

question, diey were moved by lian ^ o Movement of the 
formation. The force used was relanve y • j., 

musical box, whicli weighed seven “ taben not 

however obtained. In all die^ P^'"°™arion between the medium 
to interfere with the line of shock to the 

and the phenomenon, so as not to pro repeatedly 

medium and cessation oftlte phenomenon. This was also p 

observed by Crawford. iT««rpr<;ttv of Munich an 

At the Psycliological Institute at e formations, 

apparams was used to detect the S jj j j (maichon di 

It consisted » ^ort honzonmi wooden 

Cura), nearly closed in the middle by ^,omal dial, men a 

a rod connected to a moving nee j ^ displacement of 

body entered *e t^e it pus^d -^"oylinler faced the 
which could then be "'“sured. a sleeve 

musical box in the gauze cage, ^ enabled the reality 

into which the medium put ias ng 'i^^^.ol conditions, and at 

of telekinesis to be established wi g Willy to be studied. 

the same time the details of the process with W y 

203 Gnmewald’s Experiments ^ ehines, which we 

■ Grunewald-s »?““““ "I* ^ confimed that the weight of a 
have already ho Lt of the subject. A clairvoyant 

lifted object is usually added » 1 Imunced the appearanc^ 
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In these cases the weight re^stered was always greater than the 
combined weight of the medium and the table. 

We should observ’e that this would not have been tlie case if tlie 
medium had not had a light object to lift. In die case of a heavy 
object we know, from Crawford's work, that the lever takes a 
fulcrum on the ground. Perhaps Schrenck-Notzing was wrong in 
describing the method of the lever pivoted on the subject’s body as 
the ‘fundamental law of telekinesis*. 

In another series of experiments Grunewald studied witli a 
Danish subject the ‘telekinetic influences exerted on a balance 
enclosed in a glass case’.^ The subject sat down before the balance in 
full daylight and in the presence of several people. After a few 
minutes the balance began to osdllate. The oscillations increased in 
amplimde until a constant amplitude was reached, the magnitude of 
which differed from one s&nce to another. This could not be 
exp ained by^^y pushing of the table because of the careful 
supenasion. The regularity of the movements also made this an 
un e y rause. They were recorded electrically by a mercury 
^ ^ damping device and by a mirror galvano- 
® ^ made small oscillations which were recorded 
were produced telekinetically by the 
subject who kept his hands crossed on his chest. 

2.04 Price s Experiments 

the Stella^ deserve to be mentioned for 

red lieht Tb ^ of instruments. He worked with a strong 

undulated as of the table were very characteristic; it 

S of 1 running water*. t 4 phenomenon is 

?omled V emanations, and should be 

obXed coml,T ‘ by tn.wford. Price 

combined efforts completely to the ground under the 

psychic levi dieory of tlie 

controlled obsewMiom on'telew'^'^''^'^ 

had trelUs work between pb^oontena. The outer table 

form of a box and contained '’if “’"f 

various small musical toys as well as 
^mpte rcndudu Congrts de Varsnv^..* 
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paper and pencil. In die top of the inner table there ms a trap doo 
which could only open upwards and was flush wth *e top of th 
outer table, in which an opening was contrived for this pu^o- 1" 
these conditions instruments were played, the trap- ^ , 

words written. These phenomena were accompamed by displace- 

mentsofa small blue gleam of light inside i 'pjjjg 

Another piece of apparatus used was the 
consisted of a copper cup containing an elecmc 
by a well-protected cable to a bell at a distance. ™ 

separated from the outside air by a film ^Xfrhe ” eU Ing it 

glL sphere. This made a hermetic enclosure. 
demonstrated the penetration of an ectop exerted by 

also used a spring contact which moring tongues which 

the ectoplasm, a very sensiuve ” ®consUring of a 

measured slight mr currents, and an app . g^eeji on which 
projector errdtung red light and a phosphorescent screen 

the formations appeared in silhouette. 

aos Ltvitaaon of ihe Subject _ .v,. most curious 

The levitation of the subject “^"2udes many accounts 

phenomena of telekinesis. jaine. Perhaps the 

of this phenomenon ■"'* P Jiic phenomenon, as may have 

Ascension of Christ Pemecost. Rochas’s collecnon of 
been the tongues ot me » *„ i in 1928 Leroy added to it 

documents on this suhj-ect B m ^ which is often 

all the cases ascribed to reug presence of several 

quoted is that of Home " ° out of one fourth floor window to 
distinguished witness _,m.d on December 13, 18IS8. On other 
return by anodier. l^^^lTwas able to make m^.ks on in 
occasions he rose “ * levitatiotis, of which there 

Crookes was present ihr suunton Moses was levitated several 

were more than a hun l,u was sitting rose 30 or 35 

times.'" Once the “f^und; on another occasion he w^ rapidly 

centimetres above the g ^ touched the head 

lifted from a dial j iWcnios 

■ A. d= 

Leymarie. Pa™, 
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of a sitter. These phenomena occurred also with Florence Cook and 
Eglinton. Ludani and Ochorowicz observed levitations with 
Eusapia.^ Morselli also observed that Eusapia was lifted with her 
chair to a hei^t of 80 centimetres. At Milan, while in a cataleptic 
state, she was lifted with her chair on to the table. 

Maria VoUhart, a subject who was studied for two years by Dr 
Sch^b, wa^evitated about a dozen times with excellent control 
con nons. e phenomenon was confirmed by photography on 
two oc^ions.* The subject was lifted with her chair to a height of 
tL remained there for a minute. On another occasion 

e hei^t was su^ that the sitters could not reach to below the 

^«ested case is 

tsenL f P “veral times at Vienna in the 

nho Scent? gatment msrked tvith phos- 

ff bo?e on -clearly visible in red light As 

■where he remained? ° horizontally to the ceiling, 

lees He descend A rhythmically moving his bound 

=ototcondSL?„lf"^ ^ 

Willy levitadns at n u “'so 'witnessed 

gcnle™7dt:;h°notnom 

on thirty-fivf^s Conference in tpi/ a paper 

concentration of wiU teldtinrtic” h ^y 

means of efflorescence and , boxes by 

levitated in a vertical nmiri organs. The subject -was 

and a half above the ^oun^H^ he^e horizontal about a metre 
position. The phenoiSnon , ' ** j about a metre in this 

Theoreticallv •' 

than that of an objecri^e'tel °i ^ is no more puzzling 

ground. They may - Mcrum on dte 

mattress to tbe most coitmlJt i 7 “ ®™P’o strut or cloudy 
escape from tbe law of srraSt, 7“"™' materialization. There is no 
to the downward force of ^ >,* upward force is opposed 

than that displayed in goodS?;tiesLn"ce?' 

* 1906, p. 6 j 3 - 

Verhg, Berlin, 1923. 
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20(j Rhinos Ps^'cho-Kimsu , 

Systematic experiments in telekinesis have been “ 

E^pe for about the last fifteen years, m the 

powerfitl as Home, Eusapia, Willy or the o*er subject we 

Lntioned. Another cause for dais neglect ts the 

which British psychical researchers r^atd p P j 3 

the United States the smdy of telekmests has been resumed 

form very different from that des^ so tar , 

:fre;:riL^r"He— 

DukeUniversity in .934. The sub, ect throw 

ing to influence the total score by wi p ^ chance 

seven, for example, it will be ° j ^ of ojak 

alone inaseriesoftwelvetrials.^the end ^alo^gs^ 

the critical tario can be calculated m the same way 
to cridcisms the conthdons 

progressively unproved ^d ® ^ and carefoUy 

throwing the dice, which w but they were only 

calibrated. Rhine obtained not publish his first 

slighdy above “P'^” 943- He considered that the theojy 

paper on these experunm constant decrease i^e 

of acdon at a ^ ' „f replacement of subjects. This 

number of successes, in p constant law of 

decrease is, according * 

parapsychology’. „„choloelcal laws at work was that the 

Another indicadon of ^ j^cger number of dice were 

PK effect was more ^IfdSdtrown at a dme by die 

used. Rhine had as many ^ere paradoxical, as more 

machine. Ha admitted ^ dL. But he does not 

force should be required m md 

drnik diat the force nofmean by diis diat it is not 

be difficult to B„c *is does not solve the 

blind like a phy^'^J ®f temporary foimanon of an organ 

more one 
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to carry out certain actions, the more difficult one finds it to accept 
the idea of a force which can influence the falling of several dice so 
that a previously determined score is obtained. The statistical results 
are not sufficiently above chance to cany conviction. 

At the Utrecht Conference Dr McConnell of Pittsburgh read a 
paper on his psycho-kinetic experiments carried out with 393 
subjects, students and friends, each of whom tried to influence the 
faces of 431 dice, one third of which were thrown from a cup and 
two thirds by means of a machine.' The fall of the dice was filmed. 
The overall results were approximately at chance level. The only 
phenomenon observed was the decline effect. 


IV. PHENOMENA OF HYLOCLASTY 

107 Apports 

The telergic phenomena which we have been studying are effects 
exerted on matter, but on a macroscopic scale within the human 
range, rhese effects could be reproduced by a human being using 
norma p ysic^ means. But there are other phenomena which imply 

^CToscopic effeas on matter, which appear to constitute breaches 
hlw . because they would be impossible for a human 

phenomena of 

oLnom^ ^ Mue). T^ical of these 
dcsedTpai of .n object into a 

eotoI tfow™ JT 'I'’’*'? *'= 5 = phenomena. Of twelve 

oarticularlvr v la describes two which were 

in occurred with Miss Fox. During a 

ho had left in his 

ev^part of thif "w and sounded for five minutes in 

ta n^ o*er ronm ?r ““"8 hoside him. Miss Fox had been 

i:<^:d?ff”r„utrhetei« 

^ ■Le other ^ •^‘’°“^'^"=“‘™gthemedium. 

40 centimetres in leniwT'd' ^ Chinese grass 

hand and passed tio« ^ ^ ^ 

wife. Home’s banrlc ^ • j *e u' view of Crookes and his 
wile. Home s hands remained on the table. The stem had passed 

^Papert/o.y. 
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through Uie crack. 3 millimetres wide, which separated the wo 
lialves of the table top. Its diameter was much greater *3 3 

millimetres and it did not show on subsequent examination the 

family often saw photographs, boo^ and other 

into L room through closed doors from other rooms or torn the 

upper floor. Pearls, precious stones and perfumes also pp 

“inSTi” ,a-, -rr: r,: 5 

* - “ 

flowers, branches, leaves, nails, coins, stones, etc. . 

108 Sudden DUcppearanci of Objects j:„_„parance 

Ochorowicz often observed wiUi /jooUng It *em in 

and reappearance of objects, even “ s„Wect felt too exhausted 

full light. Lebiedzinsld states thatwhenthe sub ect^^ 
after maldng an object dispear, he could no^ ^ 
it was never seen again. Sometim^ the ob^« 
place at a distance from the subje , ^ ^ 

Lperimenters. For example, a marked 

cushion, more than two mpes r ^ Lebiedzinski and 

conditions, saw among P . jg^gth. The broken end exactly 

of mimosa appear, zo part of the house, on the first 

fitted a branch „„„ beeZ The subject would ttothme 

floor where Stamslawahajl^^^ concealed a 

blossoming stem on her pereon^otel^h^^^^^ physiml pheno- 

In comparable j; of flowering lilac fail on ihe table. It 

mena. Price saw a b g bm * ^ recognized as nken from 

was 40 cenumetres m le g^, ^as locked at the time, 

bunch on thefloor above;_^^^^^_^, 

* ‘Stella C.*, Op* 
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We must also mention Schwab's recent experiments with Maria 
VoUhart, a subject who could almost he regarded as a specialist in 
this type of phenomenon.^ During s^nces various objects fell on 
the table. They were connected with the conversation (which 
eliminated the possibility of fraud) and they came from places riiher 
within the room or at distances up to 3 kilometres away from it. 
Branches of fresh box appeared in this way, branches of starwort up 
to 60 centimetres in length, hot stones, clods of earth, and so on. 
When an object was apported from another room, the dog which 
was in diat room barked loudly. On anotlier occasion a hoop, 
which had been in an adjacent room, came and endrcled both the 
subject’s aims and the left arm of one of the controllers who had not 
released the subject’s hand. Tlus last phenomenon is of the type 
which Zollner studied with Slade and to explain which he proposed 
the theory of a fourth dimension of space. 

209 ZoUnet^ 5 Experiments 

In 1877 the astronomer Zollner carried out at Leipzig, with several 
colleagues including the physicists Weber and Fechner, a series of 
experiments with Slade,* Besides telekinetic phenomena, this subject 
affected a magnetic needle as we have already mentioned, and 
produced writing between slates and phenomena of hyloclasty. 
There was for example an experiment in which knots were obtained 
in a string of which the two ends were fastened to a piece of wood. 
Four threads 148 centimetres long and i millimetre thick were 
prepared out of Slade’s presence and the joined ends of each were 
sealed with wax, ZoUner selected one and put it round his neck, 
keeping the seal under observation. Without touching the thread 
and in strong Ughc, Slsde made four knots in it. Another experiraenc 
made use of flat leather laces, 3 or 10 centimetres in width, the ends 
of whirii were sealed to a wooden board. Zollner covered them with 
his hands. Soon he felt a cold breeze and the leather laces moved 
under his Angers. Slade’s hands, which were at a distance of 20 or 30 
centimetres from the board, had not moved. After three minutes 
ZoUner took his hands away and found the laces had been knotted 
together in four places. 

In another experiment ZoUner took two rings of wood and one 
of catgut, all three rings being made without a join. He threaded 

* Tdeplasma und Tdekinesc', op. dt. 

• ZaUner, 'Die tnuszendeotale PhysJt', op. dt. 
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them on a violin string, the ends of which he hnoited and sealed as 
before. A few minutes later a slight smell of burning was observed 
and die two wooden rings w-ere heard rattling. They were found 
threaded on to the leg of a small table which stood near. They could 
not have been passed on to it normally, as this would have been 
Invented by the table-top at one end and by the three branches of 
me base at the other. In addition two loose knots had bren formed 
in the string and the catgut ring was tied into them. 

Zoliner also observed the disappearance and reappearance of 
objects. For example, a small table performing telekinetic evolutions 
in the room in full daylight disappeared from sight under the table. 
After five or six minutes it reappeared at a height of one and a half 
metres and fell abruptly. On other occasions Zoliner witnessed the 
disappearance and reappearance of a thermometer case, a piece of 
coal, and a book which returned to view i^ng from the ceiling 
Slade’s hands having never moved from their position on the table. 
Identical phenomena were observed by Ochorowicz and Lebied- 
zinshi as well as by other experimenters. 

iio The Fourth Dimension 

Zoliner adopted the hypothesis of higher dimensions of space to 
explain these phenomena. This was based on Hiemann’s work on 
the mathematical theory of dimensionality.* The starting-point is 
the consideration of symmetrical figures of which the two halves are 
identical, but not superposable within the space they occupy. If 
drawings of a left and a right hand are made on a piece of paper they 
cannot be superposed in z~dimen$ionaI space. One of the drawings 
has to be turned over, which involves passing it for a moment 
through a 3-dimensionaI space like that of our world. Similarly two 
objects which are symmetrical in 3 dimensions, such as our two 
hands, could be brought into coinddenw by passing them through 
a 4-dimensional space. We are only talking about geometrical 
coincidence, of course. The physical organization of the hand might 
not lend itself to displacement in hyperspace. 

We must emphasize that the perfect mathematical validity of 
hyperspace is not an argument in favour of its physical reality, but 
neither are ‘realist’ arguments able to disprove the possibility of the 
eristence of a fourth dimension which may at certain moments be 
accessible to psychic subjects. Henri Poincar^ gave a definitive 

I Ufl^T'JUH^t}MW>vtIcktd€rG*-»iwn4);uCrundtEtstn. 
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statement of the position.' He xvas anticipated by Zollner, to whom 
the appearance of knots in an endless string and the sudden dis- 
appearance of an object seemed to demonstrate the existence of a 
physical fourth dimension. In his attempts to prove this Zollner 
took two snail shells of different sizes and opposite spirals, to see if 
the direction of the whorls could be reversed by a displacement in 
the fourth dimension. All that happened was that one of the shells 
was passed through the table top with its spiral unchanged. 

Finally, in two excellent experiments, Slade succeeded without 
a^ contact in extracting coins enclosed in glued and sealed boxes. 
The coins passed not only through the box but also through the 
table and fell underneath it. In the second box the two small coins 
w^^ It contained were replaced by two fragments of slate. In spite 
of the ngorously detailed accounts given by Zollner and the other 
vntnesses w o were present, one would be inclined to regard these 
phenomena as conjuring tricks, if other observers had not described 
tne same kind of occurrence. 

SII Other PhenommaofHyloclasty 

is less helpfit! in explaining some 

we havfrire^ example, 

Tc^bld lem Ur i-'^detptaey of Crawford's ieory, wMch 
caused hv percussion on the surface of objects 

to 1 It is often observed 

of Lmiture'^r walls. 
actio“ => “ttain limited intra-molecular 

by?smd7oXhe„°^ ^'^"'l^ted more probable 

but it sometime<s h^r, , produced by normal means, 

physii°rer:s':rtie"j7i7''‘ 

effort, but effects localXd^n “ “tending or twisting 

controlled example occurred whe^' ^ 

three-legged table of whi* all studying Stella. A 

together wasbrokenintosmaUpieceswXwrois'7^h"e“ 

» Ann. du te.p^k., 1907, p, aSa. 
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having merely rested her fingers «ghUy fZ 

said he felt force running over ^ “>>>= “'*. =~nThnpres- 
points where fracmres occurred. Price wr , ^ jj 

Ln was that a succession °f 

was an extraordinary jf obk melted under my 

craddng in tins way. It was 

hands*. . , nhvsico-chemical ones 

Not only meclianical P’*^‘'°"'““ , Jl. Home several times 

sometimes seem to occur on a molecular le 

extracted perfume from ^Io5es produced perfumes 

and diluted lemon essence, tai ,4,ith these pheno- 

either in die air or on lus body. ' f Richet’s finger, when he 

mena the transfer of coloured para 

went dtrough the motions .°f Tnange chemical 

Eusapia held a blue pencil in her ha^,^d“ 

phenLena produced by Stamslawa T. m 
Ochorowiczand Lebiedamski. jre rapid growth 

We could also “ ,“^^fp“X„ce and Home’s invulneia- 

of flowers seed with Mmed EspI of oigamc 

bility to fire. The first =PP“”‘° ‘Thermal molecular agitanon 

processes, and die second tissues. On various oc^ions 

within a radius sufficient “ P' y ,aire a glowing coal in hu 

and with many witnesses Horae w p,^te it m 

hand, give it to Lord Adare or to ^ ^|.^test injury 

the hair of a sitter “t phenomena which have een 

resuldng. Odier ^ ; i„g *e Impression that natura aw 

observed from time to nme, g ^ of phenomena. 

are suspended, may be included m 

212 Myers’s Tieory plained in the same terms, as Myem 

All these phenomena ^ ^ ti,<^l,ed to spirits he 
perceived.»In*eplg‘“^'^ „hich me^^.^1 ^ ^ 

three classes, . f appUcatior 


Derceived.“inu‘ct/.v- „ ,w in which mecnaiut.*** 

percciv T-t,™ first waS , j Tlif second waS 

and disintegranon o Homs’, up- di..pp- 


» Adare,' 
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was exerted on etheric phenomena Oi^t, electricity, gravitation and 

cohesion). , 

The second class corresponds to the type of phenomenon v/him 
we have called hyloclastic. Influenced by the ideas of the physiast 
Clark Maxwell, Myers observed that in view of die molecular 
structure of bodies, our knowledge of things is a statistical know- 
ledge; we have no power to act on individual molecules. If we were 
small enough to act on the molecular level we could change certain 
natural laws, such as those of the expansion of gases and of the 
diffusion of heat. Maxwell imaged a being of molecular dimensions 
who could thus make phenomena reversible and, for example, 
separate by physical means two mixed gases, separate alcohol from 
water, or make one end of an iron bar, which was ori^nally at a 
uniform temperature, hotter than the other. These phenomena were 
not impossible in themselves; they were only so by virtue of our 
size and that of our tools. Psychical research restores this ability to 
man. Maxwell’s demon could produce all the phenomena of Home 
or Stainton Moses: extract the perfume from a flower, cool the 
surface of a glowing coal, and so on. 

Could a coin be made to pass through a board or a body be made 
to disappear? *To suppose,* said Myers, ‘that the special force of 
cohesion which we call solidity is the only one which cannot be 
overcome by powers of the kind in question does not seem to me a 
very plausible hypothesis. . , , To pass matter through matter may 
be a problem like that of the puzzles which consist of rings to be 
threaded together: there is plenty of space if you know where the 
chinks are. . . 

xty Tkt M^Uzidof Ltvtl 

This observation is correct. Although physicists have a fairly 
diorough understanding of the gaseous state, they know much less 
about the liquid state and are still almost ignorant of the state of 
amorphous solids, in spite of the progress made by the chemistry of 
Ions. It has been established that matter occurs in a continuous scale 
of states. Above what is called die critical temperature no transition 
can be made from the gaseous to the liquid stale. There are pasty 
solids (as iliere are soft crystals) which have low rigidity and hi^ 
viscosity. The molecules of solids and liquids form complex 
connections; they become attached to nearby atoms using various 

*lbuL,p.f37. 
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forms of attraction. Energy is involved in changes °f ^ 
Ute molecules ofa gram of ice at o» Cenngrade pass to *e sn e of 
water vapour heat is needed ofa quanuty equal to the sum o^e 
latent heats of fusion and vaporimtion, which ts <57! ^ 

amount of energy is well within <>>e human ^ge ddtoughm^^e 
a metal to melting point, for example, wou , of 

From a quantitative point of view the comp hut easv There 

molecul^ of a piece of gold is ^ 

remains the qualitative aspect, whi __iiynossibletovaporize 

paranormal properlyspealdng.Ittsno,not™Uy^^^^^^^ 

a piece of gold at normal temperature p » ^ 

possible, when this has been done, ro j„— on enters upon the 

Lits original form. This is whereh^ells^^^^^^^^ 

scene. We may imagme lum and rebuilding them 

one to remind the physiasts that ey attempt to 

of the possible forms must point out their 

explain the phenomena of hy . This invalidates the 

relationship to the phenomena doubts about the 

posiuonofcridcswhoaccep^elaner^d^J^^^^^j^^^^^^^ 

former. Whether a subject hasicallv the same. In both cases 

external object, the Phenomenon is ^Hy m 
an intelUgent influence is exerted on the molecul 
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t. EXPERIMENTAL TELEPLASTY 

214 Characteristics oJ'Teleplastic Phenomena 
Ifre^rgyis the objectivizadon offerees, teleplast^ is the objeedviza- 
don of forms. In fact, of course, th^ study of telekinesis has shown 
that the forces are connected with forms, objects being displaced by 
antopomorphic organs emerging from the teleplastic subject. 
1 hus the greater part of telergy is only one chapter of teleplasty and 
we now begin to see the subject in perspective. We have now to 
insider, not the extension of die normal organs to act on matter, 
ut e objectiv^tion of representations, especially in creating 
more or ess faithful imitations of living human beings. These 
^hemeral materializations come and go with the rapidity of the 
if ■which gives rise to them. They are usually incomplete, as 
"were not enough matter to finish them. One sees fingers, 
mac/T ^ or emerging from an amorphous 

th show every degree of solidity from 

™P%abIe phantom of the ghost stories to 
wluch seem as alive as ourselves. The latter kind of 
these enough to justify a certain incredulity. The reality of 
"Z cases IS established more by the occurrence of all the 

testi^onv^f control conditions than by the 

themselvi actually observed the limiting cases 

■will Iead^!<i^^'' study of experimental teleplasty, -which 

^11 lead us naturally to the solution of an apparently complex 

The common root of 5l tbL JiS with 

means the action of modellrntr „r neologisms is pUsttin, to model. PUiU 

modeller. To avoid the use of object modelled, and plaitts the 
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problem in sponmneous msteriaUsndons. 

productions of various teleplasts to “md by 

For reasons wliich have already been ^ p observations 

darkness, but may take place in “7®“° .^dtair and 

to be made. The subject is usually end of 

controlled on botlt sides. He 6 s ^ nebulosity is seen to 

some time forms appear near him. y j 

emerge from his body Tl.= cloud conto-;"/3 mighty 
or head is modelled from it, as teleplast sometimes 

sculptor. A personality is bom to w ip jjj identity. As 
giv^ a name! if the phantom "ot Welf 
in mental metapsycliics it is usu J ^ ^ indst mediums, a 

nary personality, or, even more frequently w^im^P^ 

deceased person, whose feamres nomnletely formed it is 

degrees of accuracy, men else like a normal 

usually dressed either m white vei s minutes or 

person. It glides rather than walks. At *e en^^^ 

seconds it disappears to g"® Pp^^ ,,5ings to which he has given 
teleplast awakens, unconscious 
a fleeting life. 

215 Home’s Phantoms f^ll tplfnlasts in the power, variety 

Home was perhaps the However^ he hardly ever 

and facility of his phenome soUd an 

more than misty Adate’s account a case 

touched or moved physiM I ^ distance, m which no on 

is recorded of a materia za and wWch the spim ■ 

could have said w6ch ^"*d, hantom of little Dannie, Home s 

another occasion '"j“r.!t^o! hi! fooL The weight of the phantom 

godson, which placed it^lf on h'sfonL^ o*er c^es th 

was that of a child of Dann g ,„d,snnct 

phantoms were invisible or nea y 

sounds. .. . jjome he made die same o 

When Crookes studied 3 ared and disappeared, stmck 

atm, where .heywe«to^^___^^„. „p.ac 
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ice-cold and dead to the touch, sometimes warm and living. They 
shook his hand ‘with the firm grasp of an old friend’, but when he 
tried to retain them they dissolved in mist. 

In his monograph in 1874 Crooks said he had seen complete 
figures on a few occasions with satisfactory control conditions. He 
described two cases. Towards the end of the day he once saw a dark 
and semi-transparent figure shaking the curtains of a window at a 
distance of two and a half yards from Home. The form vanished 
while he looked at it. On another occasion he saw a phantom, quite 
distinct from Home himself, glide into the room, take an accordion 
and play in It approached one of the sitters who cried out, whereupon 
the phantom disappeared. 

Stainton Moses, although he produced excellent telergic pheno- 
mena was not a good teleplast. The forms he created were hardly 
visible except to himself. 


ltd Eusapic^ 5 Incomplete Forms 

Eusapia g^erally produced incomplete human forms, especially 
^ corr«ponded to the phenomena desired, such as 

displacement of objects. Touches were common. 
anH L ^ ocoirred behind the curtain of the dark cabinet, 
life Tf ^ hands moved freely and gave an impression of 
pra<5n ’ ® made to seize them, ‘they slipped out of one’s 

g:^P,asMorselUsaid,‘asiftheyweremadeofseJ-fl^ 

™ P'""hed and pushed and pulled by an 
S T®’ ^ 'somedung L a human 

they were ii>; Eusapia s own. Wlien they were visible, 

someiWsr ^ indefinite contours. It 

Xd^L™? to ^hat were 

could 1 m usually behind the curtain, which 

bristly hair and a slender ^ "““S*’ 

shaoes* clobes ir. j produced unidentifiable 

ap^- *= -d-k, flat larvae which 
Morsclli described. At Auttui")?' gesticulations', whicli 

Chinese shadows. They wSf f 

y svere female torsos and the last of them 
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repres^ted a young and preity woman. They seemed to eraeige 
rom the medium, and when they had crossed two thirds of the 
table they leaned {bn\'ard and vanished. 

Complete figures "n'ere rare with Eusapia, as we have already said. 
Nevertheless, Visani once saw at Naples a rather vague figure of a 
very large man. The figure emitted red ligh^ and gave every appear- 
3nce of life. At Genes in 1901 MorselU saw the figure of a child 
3 ppear which resembled Porro*s small daughter, and then another 
which was like Vassalo^s son. At another stance two girls of an 
oriental type appeared. Maxwell alsosawatTAgnelas, quite near his 
face, a dark silhouette oudined on the wall of the room which was 
illuminated by light from a slit under the door. The silhouette was 
clearly defined at the top and became indistinct at the bottom. 

217 Eva 5 Productions 

Eva*s teleplastic productions were less obviously utilitarian than 
those of Eusapia, and are of great theoretical interest. We must 
refer in particular to the study made of this medium by Schrenck- 
Notzing^ and Mme Bisson^ from 1909 onwards at Paris, Biarritz and 
Munich. The experimental conditions were most rigorous. Ev’a was 
completely examined physically before each stance and dressed in a 
seamless overall. Often she had herself undressed during the s 6 ance 
so that phenomena could be observed on her naked body. Lighting 
was provided by a number of red lamps. Sometimes the e^eri- 
menters used electric torches ro examine details more closely. Seven 
or eight cameras placed at various angles provided a mass of 
evidence which rendered the objectivity^ of the manifestations 
unassailable. After the s^ce the room and the medium were re- 
examined by the sitters as before. In the course of four years, during 
which two hundred highly sceptical people were invited to be 
present and control the medium, not the slightest attempt at fraud 
was (^covered. To prevent any suspicion of regurgitation the medium 
was given bilberry preserve to eat over a long period. This would 
have stained red the regurgitated matter, but the ectoplasm, which 
was of the pasty type already described (183), was always white or 
grey in colour. 

For two years Eva produced only shapeless materializaaons — 
at best rough sketches of hands and fingers. It w-as in September 

1 Schrenck-Nocung, MattnsIUad<MuPhStwrstM, Rdahtrd:, Miuudi, 

* J. Bis$on, X« pfiinomcw tSu Jt matiriaStatton, Mean, Vans^ 191^ 
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1911 that she began to produce figures and only at the end of the 
fourth year that she created a complete phantom. The hands 
produced by Eva, like those of Eusapia, were lifelike and touched or 
struck the sitters, grasped and pulled their hands. The arms were 
rarely formed. Usually they were like ‘skeleton arms covered with 
substance’. It was as if the modelling force was insufficient and 
limited itself to indications. Thus, in the representation of a hand, 
one finger only might be modelled in detail while the finger-nails, 
thumb and index finger were flat like the fingers of a glove. 

From the beginning of the seances in 1909 the apparitions of 
men s and women’s heads were seen, but no photographic proof was 
obtained. They were quite distinct from the medium’s head. A skull 


was seen on two occasions. Among the well-formed heads, Mme 
Bisson recognized those of her nephew and her husband, who were 
both dead. The heads of living people and strangers were also 
obtaiiied. Many heads which were seen full face had only one eye; 
the other was hidden by the ectoplasm. The faces were often formed 
so fast that the magnesium flash was too late and the photograph 
showed only a confused heap of ectoplasm. 

This speed of development was characteristic of all Eva’s ecto- 
plastic productions. Another characteristic was the way in which 

anT f orange would appear 

and slowly expand m all directions until it reached normal propor- 
Mns. Sometimes the opposite occurred; the shape grew smaller 
‘‘ imperceptible. This 

inrpllio-pilt occurred at the whim of the subject or of the 

in resnon t trectmg the phenomena, and was often produced 
m response to a suggestion by the sitters. 


218 Piane Materialiiations 

S’senretf ectoplasms was the frequent 

ex^^Kd on a tlf? looked like portraits 

Hke Z “ =°™times on a hard, flat 

folds couU si ;• "u ' of the latter kind, tears and 

befog made wTh 

lions®, T^d ---liza. 

nroduced hv tb. ^ A- ’ , "““''E but picmres cut out and 

TOraWaflo^re “n " °f <i«k"ess at the sdances. 

^s alleganon received much support from the study of one of the 

figures which, from a front view, looked like a pretty woman. A 
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photograph taken in profile by a camera inside the cabinet, however, 
sliowed tile printed words ‘LE hURO’. The end of the second word, 
hidden by the medium’s head, was evidently IR. The sceptics took 
this as a triumphant proof that the medium used illustrated papers, 
of wliich Zc MiroW was one, as a source ofpiemres to cut out. The 
photograph in question was that of a Parisian actress named Monna 
Delza. Similarly, among tlie photographs published by Mme Bisson, 
picture of Presidents Deschanel, Poincare and Wilson, the 
King of Bulgaria, and Afmes Leconte and Faber were recog- 
nized. The resemblances were not absolute, but were certainly 
suggestive. 

In a model piece of research Schrenck-Notzing demonstrated the 
authenticity of these strange formations-' He showed that the 
conditions of the experiment completely excluded the possibility of 
this kind of fraud. Besides, if Eva had wished to cheat, it would have 
been very clumsy to put a piece of die Miroir above her head where 
she knew the fraud could be revealed by a photograph. The minute 
by minute records of the evolution of the phenomena in the reports 
of the seances showed that the flat appearance of figures was only 
one stage in the development of a solid materialization. This was 
confirmed by the stereoscopic camera. Also, in the case of the 
figures of President Poincare the beard was convincingly real. The 
face gave an impression of skin rather than paper, and broke up into 
lumps and tangles of substance. 

Finally Schrenck-Notzing made a crucial test. He set up under 
normal seance conditions pictures cut out of illustrated papers, 
surrounded with muslim veils to simulate the observed phenomena. 

As he expected, the photographs obtained were grey and indistinct 
in no way comparable with the original ones. They did not show 
the play of shadow, varying with the angle of lighting, which 
occurred with even the least solid-looking materializations. When 
the false photographs were examined with a magnifying-glass it was 
possible to see the texture of the printed photographs. Nothing of 
this kind could be seen on the real photograplis. Nor could any sign 
be found of the re-touching which would have been necessary to 
make the published photographs look like the materializations. The 
statements of the experts were categorical on this point. 

Another teleplast who gave artistic productions was the Italian 

» Schrenck-Notzing, ^ MazerioSjatiafu-fkanomM, Ein* 
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linda Gazzera, who was studied by Imoda,^ Richet, Schrenck- 
Notzing and de Fontenay. Although the control used was not 
always irreproachable, most of the experimenters were certain that 
genuine phenomena were obtained. *It is beyond doubt,* said Richet. 
linda gave powerful telekinetic effects and phosphorescent gleams. 
But her speciality was teleplastic models surrounded by veiling — 
usually heads of good-looking women or doll-like heads of children. 
These materializations, like those of Eva, often looked flat and 
r^iniscent of drawings or photographs. Imoda’s numerous 
p otographs showed shadows even with lighting from behind. 

ontenay, a photographic expert, described the photographs of 
e seances, regarded on their own, as ‘most disturbing’, although 
he was convinced, for many reasons, that no fraud could have 
occurre ^ . or one thing the subject could not have concealed such 
pictures and produced them so rapidly with no sign of 
^ or olding. Unfortunately it was not observed whether 
°'u developed, as Eva’s did, Fontenay suggested 

fraud perhaps more logical if the theory of 

us from a Richet’s opinion that ‘nothing prevents 

beinffs ectoplasm provides models and not living 

Sre Of a lithographic 

human ^ absurd than the materialization of a 

that the subi^*^- and thoughts'.^ We shall see 

whe„".egarded f.on, dds 

^■S> n^'i'^i’ncUofGowark^JKbusH 

ty five seances which I have had with him, 

GauJiier- 

*ImcKia,op. dt.,p. i6. 

, 1924. When he was 

o/rion'disbclievcrsinihephenofiMm^f^^'T^’ Mcyerson, etc., who were 

but was luiptcttd of fraud althouph ,!»' °***1^^ produced some telekinetic phenomena 
In ijaj at Cracow he was accused of a * observed or even logically proved, 

publicity. It u-ai a my. of jj,_ romm 1^ attempt at fraud which was given much 
accuser* accepted the genuineness of substitution of liands. Nevertheless, his 
confinned(Pjr^vA«cA« JtudliM, VI 9a j). faculties, as Sclircnck-Notzing 
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^ ^^e^apsycIlic Institute, at Warsaw, at my o-rti home^ or 
w3t of friends. The stances at the Metapsj'cliic Institute, carried out 
oy Geley in rigorous conditions (subject dressed in a special 
pnnent, sitters and subject cliained together at the wrist, subjea 
held at die wrist and restricted at the legs) produced telergic 
phenomena whidi w'ere witnessed by ihirtj'-five French and foreign 
observers. With Gouzyk displacements of objects and touches were 
always connected witli materialized forms. At hrst these were human 
forms. At Warsaw, at a s^ce held with Schrenck-Notzing, Geley, 
Mackenzie and Neumann, I saw a pair of lights hovering in the air 
at a certain height. Then they stopped in front of me and became 
two eyes. Around the eyes the luminous sliape of a face began to 
form and soon the head was clearly visible. Then we heard an 
indescribable hoarse voice saying tliree times in Germatt, *Guten 
Morgen J* At the same seance I saw a small bght settle on a locked 
piano and at my request three or four notes were struck. Several 
times, at the Paris s^ces, we were kissed by luminous and railier 
cold lips. 

Gouzyk often materializes animal forms which are not seen, but 
can be heard and felt. Often there is a kind of little squirrel, which 
Osty once felt appearing on Gouzyk’s side and which climbed 
about on some of the sitters’ shoulders. There was also the dog 
which bit Dr Leclainche's legs, an enormous animal like a bear. 

I once felt its heavy body and rough coat at about the height of a 
man. It walked heavily, making the floor creak. At other s^ces 
I managed to some light fall on a mirror behind Gou^k’s 
bade without his knowing I had done so. I could see his head 
silhouetted against the slightly luminous background and was thus 
able to ascertain that he made no suspicious movements during the 
seance. In these conditions various teJergic phenomena occurred, 
such as the lifting on to the table of a violoncello which was out of 
Gouzyk’s reach. These phenomena corresponded with the passing 
of shadows, about the height of a standing man, across the held of 
the mirror. 

Another great Polish teleplast to whom we shall return later, 
Franek Klouski, also produced animal forms of whicli photographs 
were obtained. A large eagle once materialized on Iiis shoulder.^ A 
kind of wild man of the woods was also seen, a hairy figure with a 
beard and a mane of hair. He made hoarse noises and let himself be 

I G. Geley, 'L'ectopIasniieetti<i»rw>jwiccVop. dt, p. 2^3. 
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touched. He even licked the hands and faces of sitters. He obeyed 
the thoughts of the subject, of -whom he was evidently only a 
creation. Richer and Geley have been present when this animal, 
which they called a pithecanthropus, materialized, and they said he 
smelt like a wild animal. They have also felt something like a dog 
touching their legs. 


220 Willy's Grasping Appendages 

Willy’s telergic phenomena were produced mainly by hands which 
were often seen and touched by sitters. Sometimes they looked and 
felt like normal hands, and at other times they were like leather 
gloves or inflated rubber ones. They were of variable volume; 
sometimes small like the hand of a woman or child, sometimes large 
and homy like a labourer’s hand. Sometimes, again, the fingers did 
not materialize and one felt only a stump. They moved with 
remarkable speed and certainty of direction, but their actions were 
never continuous, depending on- repeated efforts of the directing 


Schren^-Notzing made the important observation that teleplastic 
organsdidnotal^ystakeahumanform.Sometimes the appendages 
resembled mutilated arms, paws of animals, claws, jelly-fish 
ntac es, puppet hands, forked branches, and so on. These appen- 
oages seem to be ad hoc creations, designed for the effort required of 
em. or example, to lift objects weighing four or six kilograms, a 
™ of is required with a 

of Miss Goligher’s levers. Schrenck-Notzing 
production of a completely-formed and life-like 
served ^ ^ complex phenomenon and only rarely ob- 

E«sapia, produced dark silhouettes like 
cut 1, silhouettes, which sometimes completely 

™ut like figuL cut 

The first had 'tTugly “oi.lTo“.wT“ 

TTir ^ toothless mouth and a square chin. 

flThu,r -ete 

NotSt. Schrenck- 


‘ Lcs ph faom^ e s physiques de U tnMi 


lumniti', op. dL, p. 212. 
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111 i^ivtlopmcnt of TeUpIasdc Forms 

As much to prove the au thenddty of the phenomena as Co point out 
a fundamental characteristic of teleplasty, we must emphasize the 
nemarhable development of teleplasdc forms which can falfp place 
sometimes in a very short time. We quote, for example, a description 
hy Dr Gibier, head of the Pasteur Institute at New York, of pheno- 
mena produced by a remarkable subject, Mrs Salmon.^ ‘A white dot 
appeared on the floor, at the base of the cabmeL From where I was 
placed I saw that this object was about twenty-five centimetres from 
the door-curtain. Two or three seconds later it had become as large 
as an and was moving in a way reminiscent of the ping-pong 
balls which dance on top of jets of water at rifle-ranges. The object 
swiftly lengthened, becoming a column about a metre in height and 
ten centimetres in diameter. Then it grew to one and a half metres in 
height and two transversals appeared at its summit, giving it the 
shape of a capital T. The substance ofit looked like snow or a thick 
cloud of water vapour. The two arms of the T moved and a sort of 
veiling grew out of them. The object enlarged further and took, 
vaguely at first and then distinctly, die whitish form of a veiled 
woman. Two white arras emerged from beneath the veil which they 
threw back. The veil disappeared and we saw a charming young girl 
of slender bmid who told us in a barely audible voice that her name 
was Lucy, . . She was wearing a white dress with her arms bate. 
She went up to a lady among the sitters, bent over her and breathed 
into her h^ds. At once a billow of tulle rose overhead and the 
apparition spread it over all the sitters. 

Gibier, with two other people rose Vhen the girl, attracting to 
herself all the material spread over the knees of the sitters, collapsed 
at our feet like a house of cards just as I put out both my bands to 
touch her. She disappeared progressively as she had come, the 
process taking two seconds at the most. . , . When the last white 
spot was about to vanish on the carpet I bent down to touch it, but 
could feel nothing. It was no longer there. I went to the cabinet and 
put my hand on the bonds with which the medium was tied.Ipulled 
at them, but they held firm . . 

Here is a description by Rfchet of an arjaJogous experience with 

* P. Gibier, 'Recfaerches sue ks materiaJisarions de fimtAmes, la pAntoation de la 

et auues phtoomioes psychiques’, . 4 ®*. Ju.K.p*ycL, j aad a, i yoi. 

• Ibid., p. 77. 
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Eva in 1906:^ *A white patch like a piece of cloth on tlie ground 
increased rapidly in size. Two horns were formed. . . , Tlien the X 
mass began to divide until it looked like a vaguely modelled hand. 
This hand moved, looking like die hand of a mummy emerging from 
a piece of material. It rose and fell like a hand. Martlie’s hands, 
which I was holding firmly, w'ere motionless. The tips of the 
ectoplasmic fingers, like elongated spindles, seemed to end in mist. 
I looked at them very closely. I touched a finger and it felt like a cold 
liquid. I pressed on it and felt a bone covered with skin. The hand 
rested on my knee and I felt the touch of a yielding body. Then the 
hand rose on its own upon the long stem which connected it to the 
ground. It fell back to the floor with a slight sound. It rested on tlie 
groun and I thought I could see the two bones of the fore-arm 
enveloped in something like a cloud of muslin’. 

Geley also emphasized the way in which teleplastic forms develop 
last phenomenon has been 
melting hand’ has been 
including Crookes with 
‘I clasped the hand which 
did not feel it shrink, but 


oy me sense 01 touch. The ' 
described by a number of experimenters 
Florence Cook and Bottazzi with Eusapia. 
vamshed in my grasp,’ wrote the latter. ‘I 
rather melt, dematerialize, dissolve.’® 


122 Complete Materialiiaaons 

relatiw^v^=WM complete materialization, that is, the 

Crookes anri K °f ^ living human being, is that of 

SrhU n , " to diis case in 

T**' English scientist and the other 
and <■““ ''“rin Mghf Florence in trance 

medi^Sro n *= 

The temoorarv circuit with a galvanometer, 

the ro 7 r^f King, talked and walked about 

Marryat havintrUl^ ^ ‘sypeared, it was instantaneously, Mrs 

the head anH tVi 1- u ‘ "^ere obliterated starting at 

P-es to the ground. Tifera 
vanished. As -a/*. 'nJ 1 white clothing and this also 

of her hair and pieKs o'f Lr ^iTf ^PP“'“°n ^ut a lock 

f'T .a * “ 8>ve to sitters. The holes in 

^ JnutS d. nifapq^^._ 

Richet, TraiUJemitapz^hLiut, p. 760. 
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Ae veil were immediately repaired and no sign of a cut couid be 
found. 

^ Similarly, Richer Iiad with Eva at Algiers a complete materializa- 
non of a self-styled Egyptian princess named Phr^^'a who allowed 
him to cutolf a piece of her hair. But the case whii gave rise to the 
greatest controversy* was the materialization, on five or six occa- 
sions, of a tall, bearded figure dressed in burnous and Arab head- 
dress. His breathing was so life-li^ that Richet asked him to 
breathe into a glass of baryta water, and obtained the white 
predpitate cliaracteristic of normal breath. Here again the process 
of materialization and dematerializadon could be dearly observed. 
The materialization began with a white patch on tlie ground. This 
patch became rounded and formed a human head, which was soon 
followed by a body. The phantom dematerialized by subsiding 
suddenly witli a clicking noise. Tlie same phenomenon began again 
at another place. Of course there were no trap-doors (as certified by 
an architect) or trickery (as ascertained by preliminary examxnadon 
of the medium and the seance-room). 

Many other teleplasts have also given complete materializadons. 
With Mrs Salmon enclosed in a cage, Gibier saw many of them at 
the same s^ce. On one occasion, for example, he saw two young 
girls, a small child, a middle-aged man, a little ^ 1 , and so on. Each 
of these figures remained for only a few seconds and seemed to he 
in a hurry to disappear in their turn.* Klouski produced admirable 
phenomena which were witnessed by Richet, de Graraont and 
Geley.® The control conditions were perfect and the medium even 
allowed himself to be investigated completely naked in the 
Laboratory of the Metapsychic Risdtute. The figures obtained 
included that of a toothless and wrinkled old womany a Polish army 
officer in uniform and military cap, a German officer also in uniform 
with a spiked helmet, etc. The 1904 s^ces* were especialiy rich in 
complete teleplastic productions.* 


* J. Maxwell, ‘Les s&aces de la villa Cannai et leurs critiques’, <Utte. pt^xk., 
4 and j, 1906. 

* Gibier, op. dc. p- d?. * Geley, op. at.,p. ai^- 

* TTjc experimenieis sute that these figures spolus and I have myself obscn-ed ihu 
with an incomplete form, but only a few words were spoken. It be interesting 
to make a psydiological anal>-sis of their utietanceSs In this conn^n Ti-e the 

•direct voia-phenomeM which are given by ce^^ums^tmmpetmei 

without any apparent nuterialoauon of a body. Cwa-ford descrebed some of ifaem 
with reservadons. 
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223 Prints and Mouldings 

For many years attempts had been made to obtain prints of tele- 
piastic forms. Aksakof quotes a case dated 1867 in which clay, 
lampblack and flour were used.^ Zdllner experimented with Slade.* 
He put a pot of flour under the table. After five minutes, while 
engaged in magnetic experiments, he felt his knee grasped by a 
strong hand and the pot was removed from under the table and 
deposited more than a metre away. The print of a hand was marked 
in white on Zbllner’s trousers, and the perfect imprint of a hand was 
found in the flour. Tliis hand was much larger than Slade’s, whose 
hands showed not the slightest traceof flour. Eusapia gave many prints 
of fingers, palms, fists, feet and even faces (full face and profile) 
whidi, according to Morselli, bore a certain resemblance to an aged 
Eusapia. Theseances asat Naples and at Montfort 1 * Amaury were veiy 
successful in this respect.® In one of the prints of a face the hairs were 
very finely reproduced and the eye appeared to have been open when 
the mould was made. The medium’s face showedno trace of the plastic 
material. Chiaia even obtained the imprint of a tongue in the clay. 

The use of a bath of paraffin enables moulds of teleplastic forms 
to be obtained as material proof of the phenomenon of demateriali- 
zation. The method was ori^nated by Denton, who in 1875 
obcrined, with Mrs Hardy as subject, the first mould of materialized 
fingers. One of these, a thumb, was twice as large as Denton’s own. 
The procedure was simple. At a short distance from the subject was 
placed a bucket filled with very hot water on which floated a layer of 
melted paraffin wax. The teleplastic hands dipped into the bath and 
thdr splashing could be heard. Then they brought to the medium or 
sitters the thin glove of wax inside which they dematerialized. From 
this glove a plaster cast could be made. Using this method, Geley 
obtmned several remarkable moulds with Klouski. Rather to forestall 
OTtidsm than to detect a fraud which would have been impossible 
in the conditions of the seances, he secretly added cholesterine to the 
paraffin bath and cholesterine was found in the wax of the moulds.* 


* ZoUner, op. dt., p. 48. 
p. 392. 


' 'Animisme et Spirinsme’, op. dt., p, 113. 

• Rocha^ ‘L’ext&iorisadon deb motridid’, op. dt. 

L ectopbsmie etb dairvoyance', op. dt, p. 239. 

Dr Mcsaaget of VersaiUes, a spedalist io pbstic te^iques, critidzes the use of pure 
paratim ^ -which remains supple for some seconds after receiving the imprint. For 
irrcproach^Ie expenmenis, he recommends a mixture of paraffin and stearine which 
unmediately. 
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Nine moulds were obtained at the first seances at the Metapsychic 
Institute, seven of hands, one of a foot, and one of the lower part of 
a fare (iips and chin). The last was on the normal scale. The others 
were reduced by a quarter, although they showed all the charac- 
teristics of adult limbs. They show every detail of the skin and no 
anatomical difference can be found between them and moulds of 
real limbs. Between ipaj and 1922 at Warsaw Geley obtained some 
even finer examples with the hands interlocking or bent back. 
When examined fay five moulders, of whom one was an expert, 
these moulds were certified as ‘original moulds, not obtained from 
another mould’. The expert was surprised by the extreme thinness 
of the layer of wax which was nowhere a millimetre thick. He added, 
‘These moulds, on the evidence, would appear to have been made 
from living hands’. Endeavouring to understand how these living 
hands, coated up to the wrist, could have been withdrawn without 
breaking the fragile glove of paraffin wax, he concluded that there 
were only two possible methods. The glove could be cut and sealed 
together again or a cast from a previous mould, made of a substance 
soluble in water, could be dipped into the wax. After a minute 
examination he declared thar neither of these procedures could have 
6 een used, and the craftsmen said they knew no way of reproducing 
such moulds. 

224 Margery s Fingerprints 

A teleplastic medium who provoked heated discussions in the 
United States for years, from 1923 to 1933, produced many moulds 
of hands in paraiHn wax and dental wax.* This medium, i^own as 
Margery, was the wife ofDr Crandon,a well-knownBostonsurgeon. 
Margeiy’s phenomena were ascribed to her deceased brother Walter 
who spoke through her mouth when she was in trance. They 
consisted of movements at a distance caused by materializations. 

The substance came from different parts of her body, chest, ear, 
nose, breast, and so on. After a nebulous stage it took the form of 
more or less well-developed hands which could be touched m red 
light. Many scientists were present at the seances, including 

*Th 
for Psy 
and all 

the A.S.> ..... — r • 

of Margoy’s pheaoffleoa. 


. case of Martrery fills three la/ge voluows published by the A^encan Soaety 
Si ReSh C, n and DI, iwj) with many e>iden^ pbot^pha 
he reports of the s&mres. S. ht Bod, who for a kng pcn^ an o W of 
o a naoer lo thc Pam Conference m ija? afErramg the genmnenea* 
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McDougall, Driesch and Tillyard. At many stances the hands and 
feet of the medium were tied and the displacements of objects were 
still produced. The stance at which Dr Tillyard of ^e Royal 
Sodety was left alone with the medium and made her carry out his 
own experiments was very instructive. 

This medium’s most original phenomena occurred in 1932 when 
she produced prints of ‘Walter’s* hands and of iliose of various 
living persons, including Sir Oliver Lodge, showing the formation 
of the lines on the thumb. One of these prints was obtained inside a 
closed box. As a precaution against substitution pieces of copper 
wire and small crystals of copper sulphate were inserted in the 
plastic material. On other occasions Margery produced the mirror 
image of a complete hand, a right hand, for example, with the 
finger-prints of a left hand. The third of the volumes of the 
Proceedings of the American Sodety already referred to, which 
contains 200 pages of photographs and detailed descriptions of 
these experiments is of great interest. 


^^5 P^^^ographyandScotograpky 

Attmpts have been made for a long time to obtain irrefutable 
evidence of the objective reaUty of teleplastic forms by photo- 
graphmg them, Crookes took forty-four pictures of Katie King and 
er me um using an electric arc or a magnesium flame for the 
exposure o about ten seconds, which was considered rather long 
at that time. Modem plates require exposures of only a fraction of a 
ec^ an mo em experimenters such as Ochorowicz, Schrenck- 
iNotong and Imoda have made considerable use of photography in 
nW ^°™^times several cameras were used to obtain 

efp ® ° die phenomena from all angles, and sometimes a 

Th® ^se of magnesium is 
its y^^dier in the form of ribbon or of powder, 

the air ^ K armW to the subject, causing at once vibration of 
ar and a burst of strong light. Modem flash bulbs do not have 
tnese aisadvantages (57). 

SehJ^nSl,- photography, as did Willy, of whom 
att^nfm T pictures. No 
agreement rff phenomena should be made without the 

eliim tn h,. ^ Secondary personalities whicli 

IdTm TTf 'T- by persuasion 

and must be left to the personalities to indicate the favourable 
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moment. Often, to stimulate them, it is left to them to carry out cfre 
operation fay telekinetically setting off the magnesium apparatus. 

Photography is a precious auxiliary in the study of teleplasty. 
But its technique is almost incompadble with the demands of 
psychic experimentation. We must hope that further developments 
in the field of physical radiations will enable us to use ‘dark light’ 
which, without damaging materializadons, will give sufficiently 
accurate and durable pictures. 

In normal photography, ectoplasm acts like ordinary matter and 
reflects rays of light. As we have seen, any light which it may itself 
emit is usually not acdnic enough to produce an effect on photo- 
graphic plates. This is also the case with the gleams of light which 
are sometimes produced at stances. Therefore it is necessary for the 
psychic fluid to be in a state sufficiently condensed to give a picture. 
Photographs of apparidons or of doubles invisible to the eye but 
revealed by a photograph taken in fiiU daylight must be regarded 
with suspicion. As the expert photographer and psychical researcher 
de Fontenay showed,^ noting is easier than to produce such 
photographs unintendonally, either by double exposure or by 
faulty developing. 

There are so many well-known ways of producing photographs 
fraudulently that no ‘psychic’ photograph can be accepted as 
genuine in the absence of detailed informadon about the conditions 
in which it was obtained. But there is a branch of ‘psychic’ photo- 
graphy which used to be called ‘spirit photography’ and is now 
called Uranscentient photography y thought phiotography, psychography 
Or scDtography, This is directly related to teleplasty. We shall use the 
new term scotography^ originated by Miss Scatcherd (from skotosy 
darkness, and graphd, I write) and suggested at the international 
Copenhagen Conference. For this kind of photography neither 
light nor a lens are indispensable. The plate is affected direcdy by 
the psychic fluid, which acts through material obstacles. On 
developing the plate various images are found, from spots, flaky 
effects or halations to ‘prints’ of hands and more or less recognizable 
portraits. There are even sometimes written messages. 

226 Ocfiorowic^s * Radiographs’ 

Ochorowicz’s experiments with Stanislawa T. clarified and perhaps 
resolved the problem which had been somewhat obscured by the 
* 'Lea photographies et 1’^ o«?« dcs phdccmioes psydiiques', op, dc 
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insufficiently-scientific researches of Baraduc and Darget.^ While 
studying the action of the so-called X* rays he had observed that 
they did not obey physical laws. THs was pardcularly apparent in 
the capriciousness of their passing through opaque bodies, their 
photochemical effects, and the pictures produced by means of them. 
Trying to obtain ‘radiographs of hands’ he made a still more 
surprising discovery. When Stantslawa’s hand was held over plates 
enveloped in black paper, more or less clear shadows of the fingers 
were obtained on developing. In 191 1 he brought a plate near to the 
subject’s ear to obtain a ‘radiograph* of it, but obtained instead a 
print of his own hand. He thought that the light must have come 
from outside but could not explain how it happened that the positive 
image of the fingers was in white on a black background. 

On another occasion he placed the plate on top of Stanislawa’s 
head and obtained an image of part of her skull and two hairpins. 
In other experiments the plate was held at a distance from the body 
of the subject, who said she saw a ‘fluidic hand’ separate itself from 
her real hand and place itself on the plate. The picture produced 
was that of a hand with the fingers spread out. Sometimes there was 
only one enormous finger, or a hand much larger than that of the 
subject, or a smaller hand, or two hands. There were inconsistencies 
in the images. What should have been dark appeared light and vice 
versa\ iridescence appeared on the sensitive plate; and the pheno- 
mena seemed in general closely linked to the subject’s mental state, 
so mu so that on one occasion an image of the moon was obtained 
instead of the expected impression of a hand. 

The most instructive experiment was with a rolled photographic 
him which was placed in a botUe. Ochorowicz held the neck of the 
bottle throughout the experiment. A picture of a hand, larger than 
i e, app^re ^ on the film as if it had been radiographed on a flat 
suriace. Stanislawa said she had first tried to dematerialize the glass 
ut, ai mg, ad made the ‘double’ of her hand pass through the 
narrow space between Ochorowicz’s hand and the bottle neck. The 
experimenter en tried to obtain images on two plates fastened 
mge leronemi apart with the two gelatine surfaces facing. 

° ar pictures were obtained of a hand wearing a ring like 

Ae subject s. From a study of these pictures he deduced that the 
^ aliened to less than a millimetre in thickness in 
.9.., .0 .0 
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order to slip between die two plates. He obtained other interesting 
phenomena, such as writing on a rolled him and a picture of a hand 
weanng a thimble on the middle finger. In this last experiment he 
had put the thimble on his finger and the subject had attempted to 
displace the ‘astral body’ of the thimble. The image of the thimble 
was very clear and its lighting was different from that of the fingers. 
Ochorowicz’s later experiments led him to an ideoplastic view of 
these phenomena, but he was not bold enough to generalize it 
because he was sail under the influence of the old belief in an 
'etheric body* or ‘double*. 

ii? Scotographs of Hands and Faces 

On several occasions Eusapia produced a vague image of a hand by 
affecting a photographic plate wrapped in black paper. An important 
experiment was carried out by Professor Foa at the University^ of 
Turin-* He held a plate wrapp^ in black paper above the medium’s 
head. A teleplastic hand tried for some seconds to rake it from him. 
When it was developed the negative showed the black print of four 
fingers. He does not say whether these fingers showed any resem- 
blance to those of Eusapia. A subject named Erto who was found 
guilty of serious fraud in 1924, but who is genuinely gifted, pro- 
duced some good scotographs in sarisfectory conidons at the 
Metapsychic Institute^, Li the presence of Richer and Geley I 
developed plates enclosed in a sealed box which had not left 
the seance-room. We found on the negative two dark radiating 
spots as if the plate had been exposed to two small sources ofligh^ 
as well as a distinct impression of a hand, fight on a dark 
background. The wrinkles and markings of the skin were clearly 
shown. 

I myself brought the case to another seance. It was made of 
sheet-iron, tied and sealed, and was never out of our sight. The 
positive image showed a luminous slopxnghand with straight edges 
on one side and nebulous on the other, a spot of fight at the edge of 
the plate and black prints of die palm of a hand. Numerous other 
experiments were made by Gel^ and his collaborators.® They 
obtained some curious results —spots, finger tracks and perfecdy- 
clear hand prints. Expert exarainadon showed that these prints were 
like Erto’s natural prints. But the control conditions aisohtdy 

1 P. Foa, ‘Stances avec A£me Pallatfioo*, Jtt tc, 4, 
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excluded the possibility of fraud. These phenomena were genuine 

examples of scotography. 

In spirit photography proper the subject makes someone pose 
before his apparatus and proceeds in the usual way. When the 
picture is developed it shows one or several ‘spirit forms’, usually 
known to the person photographed but unknown to the subject. 
Spirit photography has been developed mainly in England and 
America by Hudson, Buguet, Duguid, Boursnell, Wyllie and so 
on. It can be imagined to what fraud and swindling it gave rise. 
Dingwall made a critical study of it in his paper at tlie Warsaw 
Conference. He pointed out that the ‘extras’, as they are called, 
have vague features in which many likenesses could be seen. 
With Hope, who is at the present time the best of the English 
‘photographic mediums’, only five per cent of the figures are 
recognized. This did not prevent Dingwall from believing that such 
phenomena may sometimes be authentic, for some have been 
obtained with strict control conditions. This was also the opinion of 
Price, who had a curious dispute with Hope.^ This medium was 
tested by Crookes who obtained a message using his own plates. 

But the most conclusive test seems to be that made by Dr Lindsay 
Johnson, a distinguished expert on criminology and also on 
conjuring. He brought his own photographic material, carried out 
all tile operations himself, only used plates bearing his own signature 
and did not allow Hope to come near the apparatus. Of eight plates 
which were exposed, three showed an ‘extra’. These were a round 
white light, a cliild’s face partly concealing a second face, and a 
young man draped in white. In another experiment the medium 
merely placed his hands on a box containing unexposed plates, and 
^o of Ae middle ones received an impression. One showed four 
heads of the same person, and the other a photograph which had 
appeared the day before. Johnson, himself a conjurer, certified the 
phenomena without reserve.* Hereward Carrington was also 
tavourably impressed.* 

An exatmnation of the scotographies produced by Hope, Mrs 
Deane, and others, shows clearly that tiiey are not photographs of 
external figures but real scotographies produced by flat materializa- 

* Campu Ttruh <Li Congrlt dt Copathagut. p. 

• Joum. of tho AS.PJL, 5, jyij. 
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tions formed inside the dark-room or a 

Ochorowrcz’s experiments. It is no longer possible to doubt that 

all these phenomena affecting sensitive surfaces are 

analogous; They are teleplastic and telergic phenomena with evident 

purposefulness and intelligence. 

II. THE LAW OF IDEOPLASTY 
228 TeUplastyandProsopopesis 

What are this intelligence and purposefirlness.^ -T'ltereetrthe 
shown when discussing .clergy diat the gujding 
phenomena was the intelligence “f su ]ec , v .j-y 

Lnscious, and related to a dissociated layer P 
is true in general, and in physical metapsyc ics p ^ ^ 

exactly the same way as in mental mempsyc j. . 
division of personality 1 j;ff.rences of the 

mena differ only in accordance with e m ^ j,nical rather 

subjects. But physical phenomena, demonstration 

than speculative Intelligence at work, comp ,,i„,lumself 

of the Lt that dteir origin mustbesoughtmth^^e^^^ 

The transmission of the message illustration of this 

from tire spirim of die dead provides a P=*;";“lena. 
community of origin of : verbal as 

The subject may transmit *e speech or writing, as 

if they were whispered or <f‘f ° ^ ^ pn the fiimiture 

if the spirithad mken L ^ps at a distance; 

caused by unconscious musculm A/ppepose; or by 

by writing, using a -leplas»^hmd^«jed for 
the speech of a temporary being. phenomenon is 

each of these types. ^ w. Prcsopopesis 

exactly the same from a psychologi P personality, and metag- 

-S-:— 

astonishing. Handwritmg may ^ finger prints — may 
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is no need to ascribe it to anything else than a technical intelligence 
making use of visual impressions. And there has never been a 
teleplast who reconstructed perfectly the physical appearance of 
someone who was unknown to him. 

Lombroso’s recognition of one of Eusapia’s few complete 
phantoms as his mother was based less on the perfection of the 
model than on two or three suggesdve and characteristic features. 
We ate deaiing with information translated into a plastic form, not 
with a mysterious power of complete biological restoration. A 
teleplast IS exacdy comparable to a large-scale sculptor attempting 
to model someone from memory if he knew him, or from descrip- 
tions if he did not. The more detailed the descriptions the better the 
likeness bu^e information at the teleplast's disposal is often 
mcomplete. The mleplasdc and metagnomic fimctions are indepen- 
imWn ^ which results {tom a 

C SI r We shall accept as a law 

phvsicalm/, sopopsis, mlagnomy acts in exactly the same way in 
physical metajtsychics as in mental mctapsychics. 


aag Examples of Great TeUplasts 

phenomena produced by die same 

Adare’s aLlS when unconscious; but Lord 

did not alwavs rn P^sopopesis was so naive that it 

personality was ^Wey House circle. Home’s own 

imerminable speecheT'*"' ‘spirits', with their 

constant concern to ’prolw 

physical phenome^ a T ™ P™°‘' 'hrm of 

failures. * equally constant proportion of 

desrtbcTll’LTt^lr ? of =P«‘^- 

always spoke of himself in the titirf”" dieir replies. In this state he 
say, -Dan is going to wake UP Do he would 

has just said . . Often u- to him about what he 

■we'-diat is. die spirit ho^™' 

seated one spirit in particular Snrr!!!;’ occasions it repre- 

consciously or unconsdouslv ! • Home forgot that he was, 
• “^‘"8 =■ P“h =P°ke in the first 
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p^on. Home’s physical plienomena were closely linked to mental 
phenomena, wliicli confirmed tliat he was the centre and originator 
of botli. He would pause in tlie middle of dictating a message for it 
to be continued by distant nips or by some other symbolic pheno- 
menon. He would say senteniiously on behalf of a spirit^ ‘Every- 
thing comes in its . . and an old clock which no longer went 
would be heard to strike some way away. During his physical 
phenomena he had flashes of clairvoyance, in the same way and with 
the same irregularity as mental mediums. 

Home had no 'guide*, but most teleplasts have one which is an 
ordinary secondary personality. Eusapia’s guide was John, Katie 
King’s father, which shows what an impression had been made on 
her by the story of Crookes’s medium. This John looked after her 
and controlled tlie production of phenomena. He often materialized 
his hands, which were large and strong. His intellect was no different 
from Eusapia’s own. But Eusapia also sometimes forgot John and 
produced physical phenomena in her own name. 

Stanislawa T. had two habitual personah’des, curiously related. 
One was Stasia (dimunidve of Stanislawa), or ‘the Second’, who was 
an eight-year-old girl incarnated in her, and the other was ‘Little 
Stasia’ who was discamate, and xvandered in the phantom state. 
The ‘Second’ was the classical type of somnambulistic personality. 

It differed from the normal personality whose thoughts and acts it 
knew, although the reverse was not true. This personality was nor 
suggestible. ‘Little Stasia’ was visible only to the ‘Second’, who 
acted as her medium in Ochorowicz's experiments. She claimed that 
her existence was connected with Stanislawa and with another young 
girl of the same age in England, whose name she would not give. 
When she came to France the English girl fell asleep. Stanislawa, 
Stasia and Little Stasia all produced physical phenomena, but the 
medium gradually became convinced by autosuggestion that only 
Little Stasia could produce them. In feet it was this personality 
which made possible Ochorowicz’s best experiments. One day he 
succeeded in making her photograph herself, which provided a 
remarkable example of telergy combined with scotography.* One 
day when Little Stasia attempted fraud Ochorowicz scolded all 
three personalities and tlie two first ones indignantly made the 
guilty one vanisli. Henceforward it was the Second who claimed titat 
» J Ochorov.icr, ‘Va nomeau phAwMaeae mWiiunnique*, 4 *s *r- 
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she produced all the phenomenal Placing on one side its psychical 
characteristics, the case of Stanislawa is an ordinary case of 
prosopopesis. 

230 The Law of Ideoplasty 

When we studied prosopopesis we showed that its stability depended 
on dissociated philological or emotional conditions which provided 
it with a sort of framework, but that each personality was connected 
with an idea (idea-force, in the sense used by Fouillee) which is of 
auto- or hetero-suggestive origin. The facts of teleplasty make it 
necessary to extend considerably the role of the idea in psychical 
research, and to formulate the concept of ideoplasty. This word was 
first suggested by Durand de Gros in 1860^ to designate the prin- 
cipal characteristic of suggestibility, the impression of ideas on 
ground prepared by hypnosis. 

Ochorowicz gave a new meaning to the word in 1884. He used 
ideoploity to mean ‘the physiolo^cal realization of an idea*.* In tills 
way he united all the forms of autosuggestion and spontaneous 
suggestion In which an idea gives rise to a sensation, a movement or 
a as^tion of movement, as well as trophic phenomena which 
include the cases of stigmata which we shall discuss later. 

chorowicz was led by his work with Eusapia to recognize that 
1 eop asty uas not limited to the subject’s own body, but could 
realize, by externalizing, his own somnambulistic dreams or those 
su^ested to him*. Observations of telergy and teleplasty confirm 
this generalimuon and we can state the law of metapsychic ideo- 
pl^ty M follotv^; *Mtiapsychic action on the external world, which 
t^es cjject fy bringing energy into play or by materialisation of various 
Jornu, onginaies in a conscious or subco/tscious representation or system 
oj representations in the mind of the subject’, 

h will be observed Out ihis is the same law as that which governs 
the normal activity of the individual, at least in intellecmalist 
leones, ccor mg to Herban's theory representations do not 
commute the whole of psychological reality: an emotional or 
voluntary factor inust be added. But it is indisputable tllat die 
technical activity of man is condidoned by intelligence and tllat his 

S-o.lQ,, q.,/, ngu.« c 

• Odiorosie,. -D. U icgiemoi, iwnm.'. op. cc. p. P-l* 
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conscious acts originate in a representation. As for unconscious 
acts, other than motor habits, it is seen from the study of personaHty 
changes that they aJso may be related to representations. 

The law of ideoplasty, then, is only an expression of the identic 
of the way in which the mind acts nonnaJIy and paranonnaliyupon 
the external world. It is only the means that differ. When a normal 
person wishes to reach an object he stretches out his hand; a psychic 
subject, unable to use his hand, makes an additional hand which he 
^ can use as a temporary tool. The remarkable thing is that the idea of 
grasping with a hand makes this temporary tool assume the 
characteristics of a real hand. The importance of the law of ideo- 
plasty is that it shows that a representation can he directly realized. 
This restores to the subjective idea the reality which is denied to it 
hy systems of philosophy which regard it as an epiphenomenon. 

231 Ideoplasiic Adaptathnofidlmitadon 
If the subject’s imagination is not too anthropomorphic or is 
influen^d by the suggestions of the experimenter, or if the desired 
effect does not require too much effort or demands a better adapted 
tool, instead of a hand there may be formed a rod, lever, claw, 
thread or system of threads. There is no need for a materialized 
hand to produce raps; a kind of hammer will do. Similarly, to raise 
delicate obj'ects networks of threads are sufficient, as in Ochorowicz’s 
experiments with Stanislawa T. Sitters with certain teleplasls feel 
themselves touched by a stump which does not seem to be either 
human or animal, but which successfully produces the effect 
subconsciously desired by the subject. When it is necessary to pass 
round obstacles or through cracks, suitably adapted forms are 
needed. In writing which appears between slates, for example, the 
hand which writes is flattened — it is not even a hand, but an organ 
of the required shape. 

Imitation, either spontaneous or suggested, plays in ideoplastic 
phenomena the same role that it plays in normal psychology. It was 
while attempting to imitate the sparks of an electrostatic machine 
that Eusapia produced the lights which were observed at the 
Psychological Instimte. On another occasion Rxchet held in his hand 
for twenty-nine seconds the materialized hand of John which was 
much larger than diat of Eusapia, who was in any case under control. 

He asked for a ring and the lumd made him feel that it had one. 
Again, he asked for a bracelet and felt on his wrist 'a woman's 
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bracelet consisting of two pieces hinged together’.^ At Choisy- 
Yvrac Gramont saw a black hand holding an object shaped like a 
pdr of bellows; at the same time Eusapia blew air out of her mouth.^ 
Lebiedzinski obtained a luminous model of an electric light bulb 
on Stanislawa’s chest. The shape of the filament and bulb could be 
seen against the light bodice of the medium. She also imitated the 
flashes of a small electric torch which Ochorowicz had given her.^ 
One day Schrenck-Notzing showed Stanislawa T. a photograph 
of Eva which had just been sent to him from Paris, showing two 
materialized fingers lying in the medium’s hair. Tliat very evening 
Stanislawa imitated the phenomenon.* The suggestive influence of 
the experimenter may be purely mental. It is certain that Crawford’s 
ectoplasmic levers, stripped of anthropomorphism and reduced to 
essentials, were suggested by his mechanically trained mind. In the 
same way die evolution of Ochorowicz’s ideas can be traced in the 
interesting phenomena of Stanislawa. His X* and rigid rays were 
nothing but temporarily realized hypotheses. We have already 
obse^ed that this vicious circle is a fundamental problem of 
psychical research. 


232 Artistic Ideoploi ^ 

It IS not ^cesively daring to suggest that the pasty ectoplasm 
produced by Eva was an ideoplastic imitation of the clay used by 
me isson, who was a sculptress. The continuous modelling of 
er pro ucuons as they emerged from a shapeless mass was 
cunously similar to the process of roughing out a clay model. 

phenomena during the period in which she was studied by 
m ^^^‘^'^■Notzing strongly suggest such a com- 

P on. ^ e amous flat materializations, representing topical 
personalmes, were clearly ideoplastic. Eva was a great reader of 

it w-iTns'^ >’='■ productions, 

anne^ T’ <hat the portrait of Mr Wilson had 

sITnT 1 r r o" or ten days before the 

Wr=red on April 21st and was 
reproduced by Eva on March 6* and again on May 2. .0.3. The 
resemblance on the second occasion was more vague but retained 

* TrciUJtmitapsychiqiu,p.6i^ 

• Un nouirau phinonA* op. dp. p. .ji ’ 

Let phtnominoi ph>ui;u.s dc b op. p. 
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cliaracteristic details sucli as his tie and warts. There was another 
materialization resembling Leonardo da Vinci’s fiunous pamnng, 
the Mona Lisa. This had just been stolen from Louvre and 
photographs of it had appeared in all the pape^. Whtle studying 

Lch pheramena Schrenck-Notzing remembered that “ 

named Mac-Aba had already obtained from a subject an P 
copy of one of Raphael’s pictums. Thus 

re^rded as fraudulent by die uninitiated were seen to be, the 

contrary, astrikingproofofteleplasticcreauon. 

Linda Gazzera’s productions had an aes ^ 
could be ascribed to her excellent educauon and 
of arL In Richet’s presence she produced one day ^“ ens 

which the original was ^gT^we have said 

■which had been admired by Linda. Rea g continuous 

about the dynamic state of th^ „£ f^aud)* and the 

modelling (which eliminates 

occurrence of cryptomnesia, evident. In the same way 

states, the ideoplastic hypodi^is ^ -rrivitv makes use of all 
that with artists conscious and j^^ical or sculptural 

all teleplasts sometimes make use f ectoplasmic 

Home'one day -“rial zed above ^ tod 

surface like a lace handkerchie vignette on the title-page 

The whole was an to be communicating 

of a poem by Ad* Menken, " ° j t vtas an imitation. ^ 
through Home that evening. seances at Lisbon a 

At®ona of wlnc^ 

phantom appeared wluc i instead of a face a deatli s head, 

emphasize its anonymity, sho-w 3 ^boI. We should also 

Eusapia’s pair °f foSl^d on Maria Vollharfs 

mention the teleplasuc long or the control too 

hand and bruised it when medium’s discomfort. _ 

strict;’’ this was a naive rep .spirit photographs 

Ochorowiczs radiograp 

Sd.«A Tri.pta””’* TdAi«»-.0P- cu. 
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are clearly also ideoplastic phenomena. It is logical to conclude that 
all phenomena of materialization are caused in this way. The 
resemblance to deceased persons which may be shown by phantoms 
is due to the memories of the medium or sitters. It is a cryptomnesic 
or metagnomic phenomenon followed by extemalization. 


^33 Organic Stigmata 

The law of ideoplasty explains a class of phenomena which has long 
been recognized by psychiatrists, although they could not discover 
its true cause. These are, as Janet said in 1884, ‘suggestions which 
seem to act not on the mind of the somnambulist, but on his body. 
^1 magnetizers and even ail doctors have given examples of this 
influent of an idea on the body*.^ Continuing the work of Charcot, 
Bemheim and Beaunis, Janet produced bums on his subjects by 
sugg^tion. With Leonie he produced marked reddening and 
welling, and with Rose a real bum with a white blister and scab, 
he marks were produced at the place suggested and their form 
corresponded to the subject’s ideas. When Janet placed an imaginary 
naustar -plaster on Rose’s stomach, he observed that the reddened 
area yas m the shape of a rectangle with the comers cut off. Rose 
am that the comers of mustard plasters were always cut off. 

m‘ ® of the shape of the mustard plaster deter- 

miMd the size ^d shape of the redness.’ 

umony^er produced by suggestion localized rises in tem- 
A- 1 degrees with sleeping hysterics. Beaunis 

Boiim ^ die action of the heart and producing blisters. 

with Mr curious experience which he had 

rolled into hall ° u paper. These were folded and 

Tnlv a^we^ -W-t’s hands. ‘He not 

of date and cause 

^ itt« ‘ on his bare arm the names 

"d lettets. The redness was 

Ld at the end^Tfew “"d^^ die skin 

** disappeared in the same way as a 


P^losiqae-, op. do, p. 
Ue«li«dici lur !e spmtaalume*, op. dt., ^ 


.dt.,p.9d. 
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Ideoplasty aUo occurs during gesQtion. The possible 
desires and Lrs of pregnant women is not entirely a super^nn-L 
Liebeault tells the story of a woman who was deeply 
wine-coloured mark which she had seen on someone s face ^d 
remitted a similar mark to her child.; Du Pre 
chief fhcts about nnevi. or birth mark, m 

work on la Ma^ scUnu rnturdU.^ From this it can be s^ how 
rfdo" can i^rint images on the human body, even on die pupd 

° TO^^n also happen wi^h 

account, illustrated with photographs, ^ printed 

kittens were marked on die ^Se c^s^ 

on a sack on whit* ieir ^ pJj riie cases in 

common than might be suppos^. on the skin, but 

which the idea does not ^ress ^ widi 

in a plastic modification. I saw^at cea contracted arm) as a 

the ame malformation (a shortened and conuacten arm; 

cripple who lived in the same house. ^ ^ jrild 

Biologists find it difficult to exp mother’s 

shows an indisputable likeness, not o ; jjppiasty. \Ve are now 
first husband. These are a so ’^3pXl. but which 

led to a problem more philosop ca to 

cannot be evaded by raetapsychics and whicli nas g. 

interesting theories. 

e34 clairvoyant gifts became 

A subject named Mme Olga » ^ Metapsychic 

app Jnt early in Ufe, was distressed and 

Institute. At the age of ,o produce on her arm 

cutaneous stigmamappeare Almost at once a capi^ R 

a word of which he was „ beside it. The subject 

appeared on her skin in ro ^ P,Pcd on which 

was fatigued and Further experiments rook place 

Osty had “"“”“‘!‘'„rists tacluding Charles Richen They were 
in the presence Plough the s^ject was not told the nM« 

completely Eito the experimenter concentrated on 
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them mentally, or they were written on a folded slip of paper which 
was placed on Mme Kahl’s forehead. Geometrical figures and even a 
drawing of a drinking glass were reproduced in tliis way. The inscrip- 
tion appeared usually on the arm but once on the chest. The lime taken 
by the phenomenon was between thirty seconds and one minute. 

Osty tried to trace back the physiological mechanisms used in 
dermography. The capillaries of the skin are controlled by the 
sympathetic nervous system under tlie influence of cerebral action. 
The selection of capillaries to give a picture is a kind of miracle 
unparalleled in normal physiology. No doubt it is in some such "way 
that certain cures have been produced in abnormal states of trance, 
hypnosis, or profound exaltation. At Osty's suggestion Mme Kahl 
succeeded on one occasion in curing herself of a coryza and on 
another of influenza. 


235 Religious Stigmata 

Such ttperiments cannot be regarded separately from the sanguino- 
lent sn^ata produced by religious ecstatics under tlie influence of 
me itation on the Passion of Christ. Two remarkable cases were 
^oted by One subject reproduced every Friday the 

^ A u and bcsidcs this a 

marked on his chest, a cross on his forehead, and 

rac'n t. ^othas describes an analogous 

case m wbch the subject had psychic faculties.’- 

® “ “"“mpotaiy stories St Francis of Assisi was gifted 
that his levitated. In one of his ecstasies he saw 

In his rifrht ^ L if looked as if they were pierced with holes, 
eart a.fnVf I heal. He died at the 

his DaranormT without giving further evidence of 
S reWf * ^hteenth century 300 

them among^the DoSSSn'r many of 

The fnllnwtno- • majority of them were women. 

Intu^ °‘hers .3 In the present 

PaStfLrr P* c °f Konnersreuth in dte 

cWoJ^t hi . ? T* “"troversy. This is the case of a 

remTe^o a Friday and 

returned to a lesser degree every other Friday * ^ 

*^6 s^liminal consciousness’, op. dt. o. , 

yloFu 1903, 1. 
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Pierre Janet was able to study one of liis patients « ^alpeW 
over a period of twenty-two yeors.^ She came to *e ho=P^ “ 
account of her religious delirium °f 

Charcot. Madeleine had ecstasies in which she 
the Crucifixion. The next day the five wounds of Chnst 
seen on her hands, feet and chest. Janet verified by 
kinds of appatams that these sugmau. were not 

The phenoLna continued to take place, even under an impermeab 

bandage. 

reirronce.^ Ectoplasm is a physio opa aji^ed substance 

the subject himself, P“‘ly nor^^ous, nor connec- 

is undifferentiated; it is neither mu®™ > . . . primary 

five tissue, nor is it even a 

substance which can organize u®flf f ceUs, but 

biology tells us that every b“nj amorphous medium, 

in certain cases a creature emerg^ ^"aiirbu^y. Inside its 
This happens when a caterpillar is of porridge in which no 

cocoon *e chrysalis P-s- 

cellular arrangement remains. ^rtpristics. This natural meta- 

ing new physical and psyc materialization in which *e 

motphosis is a genuine “^P’= ° ^ phantom is the butterfly 

ch^saUs plays the pint of 

and the cocoon which pm'^^ difi-crent kinds of physiology, 
cabinet. In short, there made of a single 

‘Everything happens i formations are derived, 

primordial ®“b®tance, rom substance gives rise to such ^ 

To explain how this necessity of a m/rrac 

infinite variety of forms, w ' j directs. It is tins flat 

dynumirm which butterfly; it is dus 

dissolves the chrysahs repairs, an 

rb^“1i^=1bysi2S.emicaI forces, it is condinoned y 
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them mentally, or they were written on a folded slip of paper which 
was placed on Mme Kahl’s forehead. Geometrical figures and even a 
drawing of a drinking glass were reproduced in tliis way. The inscrip- 
tion appearedusually on the arm but once on the chest. The time taken 
by the phenomenon was between thirty seconds and one minute. 

Osty tried to trace back the physiological mechanisms used in 
dermography. The • capillaries of the skin are controlled by the 
sympathetic nervous system under the influence of cerebral action. 
The selection of capillaries to give a picture is a kind of miracle 
unparalleled in normal physiology. No doubt it is in some such way 
that certain cures have been produced in abnormal states of trance, 
hypnosis, or profound exaltation. At Osty’s suggestion Mme Kahl 
succeeded on one occasion in curing herself of a coryja and on 
another of influenza. 


13 5 Rdi^its Stigmata 

Such e^eriments cannot be regarded separately from the sanguino- 
lent sugmata produced by religious ecstatics under the influence of 
me itauon on the Passion of Christ. Two remarkable cases were 
f subject reproduced every Friday the 

^ a Chnst on his feet, hands and side, and besides this a 
T t/?* marked on his chest, a cross on his forehead, and 
ras ' V. 1,°" shoulder. Rochas describes an analogous 

case m whch the subject had psychic faculties.=^ 

nrStVi /.I • contemporary stories St Francis of Assisi was gifted 

that levitated. In one of his ecstasies he saw 

li hisri^lT ^ith holes. 

eLw a.fnf r I did not Ll. He died at the 

his paLorm^lT^Ife 

case«i of r/slJfrJr, ’ . thirteenth century 300 

them among thrDSian“‘‘l^"''“*^ 

The fnlloTir;r>rr • majority of them were women. 

Palatimtp Inc j * / Neumann of Konnersreuth in the 
clJ^Sit^lind controversy. This is the case of a 

returned to a lesse ^ stigmata bled on Good Friday and 
relumM to a lesser degree ejicxy other Friday.* 

.s.o,»,*nd 
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Pierre Tenet was able to study one of his patients at the SalpSmto 
over a period of twenty-two years> She came to the hosp^ on 
account of her religious delirium and ““““ “ f °f 
CliarcoL Madeleine had ecstasies m wluch she numed 
the Crucifixion. The next day die five wounds of Chrrs‘ ^ 
seen on her hands, feet and chest. Janet verified by 
kinds of apparatus that these stigmam were not 
The phenoLna continued to take place, even under an uupermeable 

bandage. 

Glyf^oJtTpostulatesthep^^^^^^ 

substance.^ Ectoplasm is a physio o^a j substance 

the subject himself, pardy extemahaed. „,„ec- 

is undiSerenriatedj it is neither rausra ar, primary 

rive tissue, nor is it even a f" 

substance wWch can organize use j^ut 

biology tells us that every organized boi^ ^o^hous medium, 
in cer^n cases a creature emerp fb^rfly. Mde its 

This happens when a " j. j (,f porridge in which no 

cocoon *e chrysalis “^^^3 made a creamre possess- 

cellular arrangement remains. . ^3,;os. This namral meta- 

ing new phpical and n,a,erialization in which *e 

morphosis is a genuine P . . , jj,e phantom is die hurterfly 

chrysalis plays the part of the 

and the cocoon which ^ different kinds of physiology, 

cabinet. In short, there are ^ made of a single 

‘Everything happens f'‘“h£h organic formations pdenved. 

primordial substance, fr j; j substance gives nse to su 

To explain how this PO™““, the necessity of a riywiar 

infinite variety of forms- ^j^s and directs. It is tlus tha 

dyucmhm which die butterfly; it is dus dnr 

dhsolves the chrysahs and con^ repairs, and 

governs the developm^t this that differentiates 

Lntains die Wolo^'^Pfd,eir fimctions. Bur dus 
tissues forces, it is conditioned by mind, 

not blind hke p y= 
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Thus we return to the 'directing mind’ which Claude Bernard 
placed at the apex of his physiology. 

The directing idea is obvious in materializations, whether it 
comes from the subject or from some external personality. It is not 
always completely successful, either because it is weakened in 
transit or because it encounters obstacles; but normal biology also 
has its miscarriages and monstrosities. Geley compared Eva’s 
unsuccessful figures with the strange productions of certain 
pregnancies. According to him the term ideoplasty must be made 
more general; he sees it as a universal law of nature. In both normal 
and abnormal organic productions 'mind is no longer dependent 
upon or produced by matter; on the contrary, it is mind which 
models matter, giving it its form and attributes’. Organic creations 
are representations’ caused by a subconscious 'dynamo-psychism’. 
We may recognize under this new name Schopenhauer’s ‘Will’ or 
Haiuuann s Unconscious’, but with this difference, required by 
Geley s moralism, that consciousness is regarded as the end of 
evolution rather than an accident of it. 


137 Arc There Two Kinds of Physiology f 

Geley s ^coty is attractive at first sight, but there are many objec- 
ttons to It from a scientific point of view. They may be summarized 
m a quotation from Geley himself — ‘Man is durable ectoplasm’. 

. between teleplasty and ontogeny appears to me 

unjusu e . Ve must not be deceived by the occasional but genuine 
° individuals like Katie King, showing all the 

tplf. ] ^ ^ t place in conditions which are not found in 

said Henneguy,' Ms 

Thu th ^ f “ndamental axiom of the biology of living things. 

teing Smpletelylraight- 
-he expression of fa J discovered by 
SvddS “ ‘he facts of 

life, \irain I* ■ rm'eal a new mode of the manifestation of 

laws of cvoluuon. 

"fit cwt '"‘Vr .“'“'‘S.hetedity; dtey grow .0 tl.e sire 
and die. of their species, feed and reproduce, decline 


* Z^viactlfiifnrt^ p, lo. 
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Tekpissdc formations, whid. am for 
phantoms, show none of these stages- they are 

form at once without passing throug any others "formless, 

unetptally developed with some "^00^ 

as if they were appear in space 

incompatible with physiological fimc g 
without a body which could life, 

these hands, and indeed all such o , ^ would give an appear- 
but it is no more. Wax figures appear r automata, 

ance of Ufe if some Aon Aey 

TeUph^m productions result tuck permanence and 

db/L,cr~Theyhaven.*^^J*^^n-^^ 



that teleplastic formations imitate but clothes and draperies. 

Not only feces and lit^s ^ P™f“^’';“^ooiy photographed. 
At Warsaw in 1931 Klouski a German officer m 

in a rigorously controlled ^ observation 

uiuform, wearing a *'etaet irohdeacon Colley, who saw one 
should be compared mih that o beneath 

of these metallic materialfeanon 'pheie was nothing physio- 

his eyes, and then objects, nor about the levers 

organic substance. ‘^f^rrowed feom the ntedittm^ 
fo^, the ectopias.^ “JITwien it is released, this matter pa^ 

probably also fi-om the Sltt - properties arc ^ • 

dtrough a fluid state, Jled the ■fimdammrf or^ 

‘"=5-=9“5si-=-S“= 


rrSiasubsUnccTbereJ^^ PP,.Ifweac^t 

Scompounds^Pf^- expense of^^ 

t materialimnons take p ^ 
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substance, we must also accept that this substance undergoes 
complete molecular and atomic disintegration, before it can be used 
in teleplastic constructions which, as we have said, are not all of a 
biological kind. It is possible that the teleplastic process may draw 
on inanimate objects. ‘Spirits* have often said that they could 
dematerialize objects. Statements by spirits must be regarded with 
caution, but the phenomena of hyloclasty show that this particular 
statement is not altogether unjustified. If metapsychic subjects can 
disintegrate inorganic as well as oi^nic matter, they can make use 
of both in their temporary constructions. Perhaps they can make 
use of the gases of the atmosphere as an inexhaustible source of 
amorphous material. But this is pure speculation. 

Geley identified his unique organic substance with ectoplasm, 
and believed it could also be recognized in a normal biological 
phenomenon — the metamorphosis of a caterpillar. Inside the 
cocoon the chrysalis was reduced to a kind of homogeneous 
ectoplasm which was reconstructed by a ‘directing idea’ into a new 
crwture, a butterfly. Unfortunately the true state of affairs is not 
quite so simple, as zoologists pointed out to Geley. There is no 
?n substance. A normal phenomenon takes place 

In/'rtJ of the chrysalis, in particular the digestive and 

alli ° "• j digested.^ These organs are turned into 

albuminoid substances which are absorbed by the cells of the 
uiade assimilable and returned to the body cavity 
chemiMl ^ !” ^®”®*™cting the new organs. This is a 

of Occurs every day in the digestive processes 

ferTm, broken down by 

ferments m order to form new combinations. 

139 Occurrence of Mind 

directitisr"? in insect metamorphosis of a change in the 

pSt::’ consunrte an infraction of Virchow’s 

from The new parts of the insect come 

could be fecn unto I f”'! 

These discs .r. . 1 nucroscope when the chrysalis dissolved, 
cxamininc all liv"^ ° 5 ous to eggs. Similar evidence is found on 
conrns -bich change dteir form. Namre 

dematcrializatlon? » ■ i psychic materializauons and 

dematcrtorattons ““'bfr proof tot dtese phenomena 

"b»i. p. .s. 
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close resemblance to tlie phenomena ^ 

life, but these imitations sho. a 

duLion, and Acrefire greatly sttperior to that M ts shtnen tn 

phenomena of life. . i.- .,1 ^ec^rrh without 

Tl,is powe/called mind is shown “normal 

most of the limitations whicli are imp J fettered to 

phenomena. Certainly biology shows us ™ ^ j „£ (he 

Ltomatism. The most P«°f •>““P“rInlJrism. a stmggle 
world seems to be that of an o7*e o*- Parapsy- 

between mind on die one ton ” ™ released from the ‘namral’ 
chology shows us die mind temporanly releasea 

physiological laws. 



CHAPTER IX 


SPONTANEOUS TELEPLASTY 
AND HAUNTS 


240 General Postulate 

All physical mediums produce phenomena spontaneously, by day or 
at mght. These phenomena are sometimes very powerful and it is 
in tlus way that their faculty is noticed. Attempts are then made to 
cu uvate it at regular seances. The phenomena which we are now 
^mg to discuss are of a spontaneous character but it is not evident 
, ® subject producing them. For this reason, in many cases 

the objective nature of the happenings cannot be denied. 

We shall accept as a postulate that all phenomena can be related to 
ivuig ju ject. ^is is in accordance with the results of experiment 
n wi scientific logic. Thus, presented with any paranormal 
nr^ , “ the subject who has 

^'^opted the same attitude in ascribing to a living 
a«j tevclations which are regarded by spiritists 

is exrl spirits. Belief in the presence of the dead 

IS excluded until it is proved, 

discuM^S^n'^r* phenomena form three groups which we shall 
distant ”nd “"’P'^'y = ‘f^syiism, telcplasty with 


I. thorybism 

^4t Poise Haunts 

disturbancp^^T^^”^- from thoryhos^ meaning noise or 

mena bv q" phenomena are called poltergeist pheno- 

Teh “-“"g spirit’. \Vhen 

consist of va '’’^y “ft™ confused with haunts, -niey 

rinXof bl^ fittniture and objects, 

mena have a mil' so on. All these pheno- 

mena have a mahetous or persecuting character. Many caL are 
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UDOwnin.hid.U.eponceand-e«^^^ 

Stop what lltey regarded as pra j nf nubertv was sent 

only when n young servant or a girl at tlie age of puberty was 

away from the ‘haunted house tvoical case of 

WiUtout going fartlter back we may ° j. E. 

the Cideville vicarage (1851) whi* v® t P „ ^.2 Two 

de Mirville in Part I of hh — . ‘'“^rCght fp by dte 
children, aged melve and four influenced by a 

vicar in die vicarage. Suddenly the young 

so-called magician, released and it was soon found 

squall’ in the house. Raps sounded * , ■ cadence of any 

that dley were intelligent, for P ^ and fell in every 

tune requested. Besides this P=”“ ® j. ,k<iirs firmed groups 

direction; tables moved about and ^cnshes 

and hmg in the air; and remrned by the opposite 

and breviaries flew . and emend the drawing-room on 

one; shovels and tongs left the he ^ were pursued 

their own, dut-hons m the fi«-pla ^ j,cw violendy 

large deL knocked togedierandbreke^ SBtements were made 

TTie whole villugu *“dgemen,. pnblic opinion held 
and a Justice of the seen to emit behind 

the magician responsib • fluidic vapour . The phen 

kind of greyish c^u”"' P" ^ ^oved from the house, 
ended when the children were rem 

aqa Stone-throwing, which happened m 

De Mirville quotes many ^ Seeress of Prevorst, studied 

2 ™ ,*<, 


. Dn erpnu .M- ^ awawu, 

»Kemcr,Xd»#'‘?y" 
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house of a coal-merchant. There were pieces of paving-stone, 
demolition fragments and rubble. Several policemen and watcli-dogs 
were put on guard, but in spite of day and night supervision the 
stone-throwing continued for three weeks. The doors and windows 
had to be protected or replaced by boards. The coal-merchant was 
injured and his furniture disorganized. One curious detail was that 
the mysterious stone-thrower used broken pieces of long, flat tiles 
to go through the slits in die barricades. 

^1900 at Turin Lorabroso studied a very characteristic case in 
wluch objects moved and broke with the most disconcerting 
w imsicality. In the cellar, by the light of six candles, he saw bottles 
ro mg ^d brealdng at his feet. Others came from their racks as if 
ramed by someone and fell down and broke on the ground. When 
o roso 6 t the disturbances stopped at once. It was ascertained 
y a senes of tests that the subconscious originator of all these 
was a thirteen-year-old boy.^ 

dimncrtil Barrett personally observed phenomena of this type 

visited the farm where the 
started were occurring, everything stopped and 

ZhiuZw gft to Sow tho 

occurred fr** 1 ^ woman of twenty, the phenomena 

of the room a ® with no apparent cause came from all parts 

Barrett nut hk h u ^ suddenly on to the bed. 

The manifestay received correct responses, 

mu tTave co„ ' "'T". iutervention. This 

effect on ‘disturhirv water and exorcisms have had no 

no connection with 

account with the”^ Copenhagen Conference a detailed 

Hopfga^t" P-do-haunting at 

nodzed by her «;rpn ’ i ”^“^°P^th, Frau Sauerbrey, hyp- 
left. There were rans in"tti^T P^^i^omena begin as soon as he 
especially during the nicht objects moved, 

& e mgnt. 1 here were many wimesses and police 


Zm maisons hantUt, F lamm.ri o- p . *“««"• Cf. Camille Flammarion’s collection: 

■ Con , p „ i, 'S'a- 
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observations showed that die Sauerbrey ascribed all 

phenomena as she never left of her step-son. 

these manifestations to the ma ig^ family doctor persuaded 
Tliey stopped after a fortnight, w ^ ^ojt of 

the patient that she could free heBe ^ of the quantity of 

will This case is especially valuable on acc 
objective observations made under poll 

243 ThorybUmcndPsychc^y‘‘^^^ 

Psychological analyslssometim«toJ.| a 

I once had occasion to stu y ^ unassuming family a 

small township in Vls^re, near i ,, -o^jaie aged thirteen an 
three children, including ^ daughter but 

a half. The family had deaded to b S accidents began to 

as soon as the foster-cliildren arriv scratches and 

happen to them. They f *e house became ‘haunt^- 

their removal was Tt . g^eat commotion on *e ftet 

The furniture moved. There v® a ground floon 

floor when all the fa^ly I tmve. drawers were emp^ 

Saucepans and broke. An appannonal an 

:lSMargu°erite-sdr;^^^ „f alar^S 

We uied to explain to originated diem w^ 

phenomena complicated “^lomalysis 

unaware of it. The orofound knowledge or p y r 

who was a-witch’^-^-jrrS^ous crue.^ 

was needed to ascribe ahildren enter her famdy 

cUld who saw two Strang ^ 

her of her privileges. *at °f ^^Jid 

This case movement 

Rumanian peasant ^ u„f of bites and scratches P 

apports. She was *= „ot tea*. She ,uch 

body which cdbyabeingwhich^ die 

phenomena wer Psy‘*°'°f“i.??tnconsdousIy inflict^ 

means f'ltoents which the “"“^=“ 0 == of guih 

Sr^t^r%^JI^of1tna.whosradicd 

expressions of remorse. 
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Eleonora for two years, summarized the case in her paper at the 
Paris Conference.' 


II. SPONTANEOUS TELEPLASTY 
244 Phantoms of the Living 

We have already said that we do not accept as telepathic most of the 
phenomena classified as ‘phantasms of the living’ in Gurney’s 
collection. He and his colleagues at the S.P.R. explained apparently 
objective phenomena visual, auditory or sensory hallucinations 
resulting from a telepathic communication. The agent transmitted 
only an idea, often vague, which was interpreted by the percipient’s 
imagination and sometimes dramatized and externalized. The visual 
sense was usually concerned in the projection. Statistical analysis of 
the collection showed that there were 271 cases of apparitions with 
no auditory effect and eighty-five cases of purely auditory halludna- 
tmns without any visual effect Gumey and his colleagues attributed 
this predominance of visual sensations to the greater ease in 
s^ulating the nervous centres concerned. ‘In any case,* they said, 
1 the idea of a pereon is to be expressed in a sensory form, it is more 
namral that the idea should take a visual form rather than the 
au^ory fom of imagined or remembered words.’* 

e au^ors were aware of the weaknesses of this hallucinatory 
fi supported it with lengthy discussions. One of the 

R cu ti« is that the percipients are always, or almost always, 
^L^'rTtV. * and have never had hallucinations. So the authors 
, f percipients must be ‘in a particular state which occurs 

'°^®y*hat the particular state can only be 

relLvll. or mental illness. It is true that a 

intprmpJ* "timber of cases concern percipients in a state 
cases in wViM e^’cen Waking and sleeping, but there are as many 

cas« .a wh.d^e perdpients arc fiilly aw-ak^. 

the telemjli' * . ^ considerable modification undergone by 

at all tile impression in the mind of the percipient. This is not 
L nottiu^ m ^er^ental lelepatiiy. What the agent transmits 
mi J of -ha. is in his 

recognized ^ “'•'ors 

^ never extemalization in experimental 


* Compu ,l, 


* Podmore, TtUpuhU Halluelnatioru. 
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telepathy, -my suggested Aa. beTorSKmkeT 

accompanied by emotion, it had ^rimpntal telepathy it has 

This is a ve^ debatable th»ty. tTno/dtat it 

been observed that emotion favo . on die other hand, 

creates hallucinations. In spontaneou P ...itlmnt 

there have been cases in w^ch m emo 


.[n ^on U^uammitted withou; 

there have been cases m which an alleged 

any accompanying hallucination, an without emotional 

hallucinations wllich “"“P°", .* .Uj, certain hallucinatory 

significance. We learn from P®^ j n]n,ost no emotional or 
states, rieh in imagery, are accompanied by 

motor reaction.^ . , ^ authors that ‘a vague 

It is thus impossible to agre sufficient condition to 

suggestion of telepathic on^n may percipients 

produce a well-defined 'jaborate this vague sugges- 

Lpposed power in die accept this in cases in 

don into a complex vision, “ '® event concerned has 

which the percipient power, if it can extend to 

litde interest for him. ^ limit itselfin almost every 

things outside the thoughts o .’ I human figure. As w 

case^ro P-^^lsTe <0 the hai.uematory 

connnue we shall see ou i 
theory of phantoms of the hving. 

a4S Smsory Hallucinations of mentallife, so that 

Taine regarded hallucinauon IB* ^ , . a vivid representation 

perp^onwasfortoa-trueb^u— 

can ffierefore give *e Podmore is p^l are 

so *e *eory of autonomic mental >““8“ 

sane >'“ *Xa*iu images but ^u f “^on regarded 

more vivid than teiep theory is not correct, oe b rt^nd, 

hallucinations. But Tame the 

die difference between ^ , ■'.“^“^jTertls “fways a 

and not merely intensity of die “uaS ■ , accom- 


brence betwew. v— ^ obiective diHers irum ' 

not onlyT*e1«%;:rof feUngtf ob^c^^^^^ 

‘Sensation and percep 


jpposcdtoJubjecDveniu 


bensauva. — . 

vtridirfbdlurto.oo"’’ 
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Eleonora for two years, summarized the case in her paper at the 
Paris Conference.^ 


II. SPONTANEOUS TELEPLASTY 
244 Phantoms of the Living 

We have already said that we do not aa:ept as telepathic most of the 
phenomena classified as ‘phantasms of the living’ in Gurney’s 
collection. He and his colleagues at the S.P.R. explained apparently 
objective phenomena as visual, auditory or sensory hallucinations 
resulting from a telepathic communication. The agent transmitted 
only an idea, often vague, whirii was interpreted by the percipient’s 
imagination and sometimes dramatized and externalized. The visual 
sense was usually concerned in the projection. Statistical analysis of 
the collection showed that there were 271 cases of apparitions with 
no auditory effect and eighty-five cases of purely auditory hallucina- 
tions without any visual effect, Gurney and his colleagues attributed 
IS predominance of visual sensations to the greater ease in 
* nervous centres concerned. ‘In any case,’ they said, 

if the idea of a person is to be expressed in a sensory form, it is more 
natural that the idea should take a visual form rather than the 
au^ory fo^ of imagined or remembered words.’* 

e aumc^ were aware of the weaknesses of this hallucinatory 
fi supported it widi lengthy discussions. One of the 

rs 1 cu UK is that the percipients are always, or almost always, 
^ and have never had hallucinations. So the authors 
vprv 1 ^ P®^^P'‘®nts must be ‘in a particular state wliich occurs 
nnA ^ know today that the particular state can only be 

rpKfivM intoxication or mental illness. It is true that a 

inipnnpJi-.t^P number of cases concern percipients in a state 
cases in ^king and sleeping, but there are as many 

casK m whidt dte percipientsare fully awok^. 

tile lekn-iih* ' . ^ considerable modification undergone by 

a . 1 percipient. ThU is nor 

is not alunv« telepatliy. What the agent transmits 

mind n 

XSd rdL'lt'nre"*'" 

w-as ne\er cxtcmahzation m experimental 

■ C^fu p. T.Up.,Ki, 
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halludnauons,espedally die visual ones, fromdieirreal^^e^p^^^^^^ 

there is no reason to suppose that normal , jjy. 

haunts generally are, can externalize nnages ^ 

Besides, the telepathic process ^ *eIeto7rJL'. 

‘descend from the higher centres o i -cental telepathy shows 
as Myers, Gurney and Podmore satd. 

us that the passage from die j ^onnal psychology. 

takes place in the same way m norm P invalidate the 

Tliere are two final mvincihe o > f j^^^^^naiessesin 

halludnatory theory. These are P phenomena which leave 

most cases, and the producuon of telerg p 

permanent traces. _ . _ j„ow one, but that of 

The field of individual hallucinanons maintained 

collecdve halludnarions is even morels ^ I 

that it never occurred except m exclude the 

witnesses see the same phantom m „„ dtis hypo- 

possibility of verbal suggesuon, ® P hind have occurred 

thesis, an objective one. Many Podmore suggest^ two 

spontaneously. Gurney, ^ > hecominz aware of the 
explanations — many P““P‘^ g^eh other conta^ously. This 
telepathic impression, “^.“^““^v.jneetive and monitory nature 
first of the explanations . o^ant to spiritists. In fact, ■" 

of the manifestations which is s P . j a person completely 

many cases die halludnation has been sh 

unknown to the agent. ^ , persons closely 

On the odier hand, it is halludnation at the same » 

with the agent to experiOTce the ^ ^ even str^ 

which is opposed to the te ^ erceptions of different wioi > 
argument against it is that each 

which should differ according to vrey ^,^,h= 

the telepathic “^'“^Thesimplestandmostcoi^ ^ 

manifestation was localized m p of whom o ^ 

case is that of two people >" *= he has his 

phantom and the other ora^ as his ““Lehildren, 

As soon as he turns roun ihe phantom ^ ^ the 

must also mention the of fear- 1" ease its 

or even by animals w o jjfljcult to apply, a" ‘ 
theory ofpsycliic secondary lmport^“- 

supporters only ascribed t j^ly objeeu 

Telergic phenomena of an unn 
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differences, both present objects vividly to us. But objects about 
which one thinks, whidi one imagines or remembers are relatively 
faint and without the striking and distinctive quality of actual 
presence which is possessed by the objects of sensations.* Semon 
thinks that the essential difference between sensations and images is 
in their localizadon in space. Barat, who summarizes the different 
points of view,^ concludes that ‘an image lacks tlie principal charac- 
teristics which justify our spontaneous certainty of Ae objectivity of 
sensations — intensity, regularity and stability’. 

This can all be summarized by saying ^t the objective and 
subjective each have their specific and distinct characteristics. Thus a 
normal man in a normal state has no hallucinations. We cannot 
apply to him Elsqmrol’s old definition: ‘A man who has an intimate 
conviction of an actually perceived sensation when tliere is no 
exterior object present wtidtin the range of his senses to exdte tliis 
sensation, is in an hallucinated state*. 

j psychologists even dispute the application of this 

d^non to mental pathology. ‘In most cases,* says G. Dumas,* 
e psy osensory halludnadon occurs on a different level from 
^d the patient may comment upon it and 
emphasize or palliate its incomplete and 


h^Unf-;r, ° non-pathological but abnonnal states in wltich 
these occur without being confused with reality, but 

hvDnonnm° • SQtes. Wc have already mentioned tliese 

states and i, images which occur in half-asleep 

im jes at tn 

leristics nf ft, ^stal gazers. They lack some of the charac- 
only dreams ir"" f’ Porapient is aware that they are 

rcmaitts tlie case of deeTh™°* 

create, bv \erK-»t «>T>nosis in which the hjmnotizer can 

S'Ubiect Itas nn m sensations of any kind of which the 

die U\in2 the Der^°^ ’'^idang. But in ilte case of phantoms of 
that, heir hardtuTorj^^oToh^^^ Tltey never 


amcc most of di,. «...i • . . 

P lologically hallucinated distinguish their 


* Ibid., II, p. 892. 
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“‘“orsMe subject to act on Ws “T 
The Hindus assert tliat it is possible by 
.. f. IJ_..UU‘ Tl 


ltispossiblelorasuui«.-.:toacton procedures w 

The Hindus assert tliat it is P°“* of die main preoccupa- 

extemalize one’s ‘double’. Tliis , ^ ^ tvell-documented case 
tions of students of magic an wt project his double to 

is on record' in which M. • “^^^otrated on the actions whiA 
visit one of his lady friends. He con^ ^,^ng *e 

he would make in going from ,optric bell. His friend m 
room and pressing die button o an-akened with an inec- 

bed with her daughter. They wW ^ o^^id entered 

plicable feeUng of anxiety, and o' * experimenter s 

who hadheard die bell ring. Onajcond^ ^r an 

subjects. r- f nee Professor Homell Hart quote m 

At the Utrecht ‘^°‘’'^^^f,,_jsensoty projection. 

well-authenticated cases of extrasensory p 

148 •Bibcatiotu' hallucination’ have long bem 

the well-known case “f ^Ip' clement »V ^ 

his cell at Arerao, was seen >-7.' ?of^e Undone 

bilocations occur ^ .phantasms of die living 
distinguishes them r who made a co ^ types, 

have already discussed “^TrinTSiri illn“=- 
bilocation- drew SP»: cu'red , dradi m ^ whicl. 
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times occur in combination with fleeting visual and auditory 
impressions; objects are moved, doors open, cold breezes are felt. 
Myers regarded such cases as a difHculty, and he accepted that 
‘phantasms of the living’ might occasionally be objective. He 
suggested that this modification of space did not occur on the 
material level, but in a ‘metaetheric* medium. Spiritists today do not 
deny the physical nature of these phenomena, formerly regarded as 
telepathic, but they ascribe them to the presence of a ‘medium’. 

Z47 * Reciprocal Hallucinations* 

In the cases described so far the agent is unaware of the phenomena 
he has produced. There is another type of case in which the agent, 
without necessarily having intended to produce the phenomenon, 
which sometimes occurs in his sleep, sees the percipient and his 
surroundings as if he were really present in his phantom. Gurney, 
Myers and Podmore called this class of phenomena ‘reciprocal 
hallucinations’ and found them difficult to explain. They suggest 
that A sends an idea telepathically to P, which P converts into a 
hallucination by dramatizing and externalizing it. In return P sends 
a complete moving picture of himself and his surroundings, which 
may last for a considerable time. ‘We may suppose that A*s power 
of acting in a certain direction in an abnormal way implies the 
power of receiving an abnormal impression in the same direction or 
vice versa.'^ This is obviously a complicated hypothesis. On the 
other hand, reciprocal cases support the teleplastic hypothesis. 

The class has many subdivisions. It includes somnambulistic 
travelling clairvoyance’, which we have already discussed as an 
example of perceptive metagnomy (144), while admitting the 
possibility of a physical explanation. The physical explanation 
seenis more probable when the travelling phantom was seen, or left 
m e place ^sited some physical evidence of his presence. Dr 
Backman of Kalmar gives a well-observed series of cases.* In the 
prince of several witnesses he ‘sent* one day one of his subjects in 
a ypnotic state to visit the director of pilotage at Stockholm, 300 
omett« a^-ay. The subject gave a detailed description of the 
^ never seen, and the man seated in it. She 

^ of keys which Backman ordered her to pick up. 
>s moment the director, who had no knowledge of the 

UUce, 'Etude sur I<s appariiioiu', Ann. A * jf. ;.o eA, 3 , <5, 1 89 1 . 
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subject’s sensitivity. WiUi Roclus’s best subject, Mme Lambert, this 

double was even photograpiied in profile. j 

Durville' and others continued Rocitas’s 
obtained with die ‘double’ more and more curious ’ £ 

seem less and less convincing when P°J“nG 

mental suggestion on subjects in a hypnotic state, e p 
of Rochas himself on transference 
criticism. Tisclmer applied himself to 

phenomenon in tpry-l^i.' He sucieeded n obtaining thejpa^^ 
transfer of hearing, feeling, taste and smeli to a ° 
eiiminate suggesrion he took numbered S “ 
made, especially wlien tlic glassy -were of metagnomy, 

Tiiese phenomena are more likely to ex P . of psychic 
althoulh this does not e.vclude the possibility of emission p 3 
fluid and formadon of a material phantom. 

130 The Illusion of the' Astral Boiy ..j from the earliest 

The facts of spontaneous telepHsty, o se« 
dmes, gave rise to a belief that the pens a Egyptiees called 

a much finer and incorruptible doub e, w j^ulrists the astral 

the Ka or double, the Greeks etJolon its dogmas. 

holy. Modem spiritism has incorpomte semi-material link 

According to Delanne the astral °° y ,ed from the former, 

between the body and the spirit. It can e ■ ^ rjre form of the 
but not from the latter. When aepmated conscious or 

physical body ... and cannot e mo \ 3 flien e 

subconscious will of the incama it therefore appc^fi 

incarnate or discarnate manifests piij'sical body. If*'^ 

in a form identical with its present or ‘niedium’, ^ 

not identical this is due to the inBuen^ of ^ 
it has borrowed material to make itse v iiardly necessary 

This is the theory, both vague and why 

point out that it is at variance wi substance simi ^ 

this astral body should make so badly, 

its own, why it should often repro u rejuvenating an o 

making a healthy man appear an mva difficu t- 
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sees or feels his ‘double’ — a phantom exactly like himself. Sollier 
relates these phenomena to internal autoscopy, regarding tliem as 
kenaesthetic disturbances which take the form of a representation in 
the first type, and of a sensation in the second. From our point of 
view the first type may be metagnomic and the second teleplastic. 
But this requires that we review the problem of perceptive raetag- 
nomy, and we shall do so later while studying the philosophical 
aspects of metapsychic information (287). 

Cases in which the phantom appears to convey consciousness and 
sensitivity are much more numerous. They have occurred in sleep, 
hypnosis and great physical crises. Before their ‘travels’ subjects 
have seemed to look at the inert body they had left, while they 
themselves were mobile and immaterial. There would be a temp- 
tation to cast doubt on such cases, in which the roles of agent and 
perdpient become one, if they were not logically related to other 
types. 

249 Tht Exterioriiation of Sensitivity 

Rochas’s experiments on what he called ‘the exteriorization of 
sensitivity’^ belong to this chapter. Having put a subject into the 
state of rapport, in which all external perceptions were eliminated 
except for those indicated by the experimenter, Rochas observed 
that the sense of touch was also eliminated, or rather displaced to a 
distance of a few centimetres from the skin. Pricking or burning the 
air at that place caused pain to the subject. If the magnetization was 
continued a new sensitive layer appeared at a distance double that 
o the first, then a third, and so on up to a distance of two metres, 
^e sensitivity of the layers decreased rapidly. Subjects described 
them as luminous strata. 

Rochas thought that under the influence of the passes, the fluid 
eme^ed from all parts of the body according to two different 
rhythms and that the resulting interference produced these stationary 
layers of maximum vibratory motion, as in optics and acoustics. A 
p aster pnsm istoried die layers. If a glass of waiter was placed near 
^ * body, die water, which contained die subject’s 

^nsitivity, could be charged with fluid. This suggested a justification 

or sjmpa letic magic, in connection with which Rochas made 
some cunous experiments. By continuing the passes he succeeded 
in separating from the body the ‘double' which contained all die 
*Op.dt. 
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normal state, is it the double -which feels, the body, or the spirit? 
The supporters of the astral body are driven to making academic 
disdnctions, while others ingeniously add to the astral body one or 
more supplementary substrata — the odic body, tlie mental body, 
and so on. We shall be prevented from having recourse to such 
entides by the ideoplastic theory which we have studied, and which 
shows that all spontaneous or experimental materialized forms are 
subconsciously created by the subject- 

We should observe in passing that prosopopesis, somedmes so 
difficult to disentangle in mental phenomena, is more obvious in 
physical ones. It is seldom that teleplasts create a phantom com- 
pletely different from themselves. With almost all of them one feels 
that it is their own body which is reproduced, under tile disguises in 
which it is dressed by their subliminal imagination. Spiritists 
themselves recogmze this. In addition, teleplasts often forget that 
they are in a hypnoidal state resembling the waking state, and seem 
to produce the phenomena at will -without ascribing them to a 
separate personality (John King). This often occurred with Eusapia 
and her sensitivity seemed to be conveyed in the teleplastic forms 
she made. When she made prints in clay she complained to 
orowicz that it -was hard and difficult to mark, and it -was 
observed thatdieeffigies whichappeared in the clay allresembled her. 
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by a tragic event. A monk from the monastery had fled in a carriage 
with a young nun, but they were caught. The monk was beheaded 
Jinu the nun walled up alive in ihe convent. Hence the phantoms of a 
coach, a headless man and a wandering woman. According to a 
second legend die nun had left the convent to follow one of the 
Waldegraves in xddy; she had been strangled by her husband and 
buried in the cellar. In her phantom was seen twice by a 
workman and disappeared suddenly on each occasion. The rectors 
daughter was another witness. 

In 1928 a new rector, Eric Smith, was appointed to Borley, and 
as the manifestations continued, he appealed to Harry Price, the 
great English ‘ghost-hunter*. Footsteps were heard in empty rooms, 
there were lights and inexplicable currents of air, bells rang and 
objects were moved. It resembled a case of thorybism, and may have 
been so if there was an undetected young subject. Price rented the 
house and appealed through the press for about forty men of good 
will to help him study the phenomena. These continued unabated. 
Professor Joad saw in full daylight an invisible pencil making marks 
on the wail. A dog barked continuously. A figure was seen on 
several occasions. 

These phenomena forced the rector to leave in 1950. Price 
continued his investigations. In 1937 he rented the rectory and 
again appealed for courageous collaborators. The next year a 
message received by means of a planchette announced that the 
rectory would be destroyed by fire. This took place at midnight, one 
day in 1939, and witnesses saw phantoms in the flames. The ruins 
continued to be haunted until they were completely demolished in 
1943. In the cellars some bones were found, which were supposed to 
be those of a young woman, and for which Price obtained a 
Christian burial. All these phenomena were incontestably genuine.^ 

^ Hie S.P.R. published In Januaiy, i<»j6 (VoL 51, Part 18S of Proc.), under die 
names of three authors, Eric J. PingwaU, Kathleen AL Gclciney and Trevor H- Hall, 
a Jong critiasm of the BORLEY case in v^hicli they assert its fraudulent character. 

The S.P.R. took care to accept no respandbiUry for tWs evaluation, the incomplete 
and insulting character of ^hich is regrettable, t knew Price for many > ears and ne»er 
had the slightest occasiofi to doubt his honesty. Starting from coraplerc incredulity 

on his o-a-n skill as a conjurer, he airised at an unshakeable cons-icnon of the 
reality of psychic phenomena. As duvaor of the Kailonal Laboratory of Psy-ehical 
Research at London he tendered great sen tecs to the subject and his memory should 
not be sullied by such malicious allegations. The animosity which inspired them is the 
more incomprehensible that Price and DingwaH were friends for thirty >cars. la a 
vigorous reply, published in Tomorrow (VoL 4, No, 3) Nandor Fodot called these 
attacks disgraceful and incredible- 
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also common phenomena. They are of all kinds: footsteps, creaks, 
raps in the walls, clanking noises, cries, sounds of weeping, laughter 
and songs. The tactile phenomena Include light or heavy contacts, 
currents of air, and so on. Sometimes, also, smells occur which are 
related to a past event. 

The phantoms of haunts are usually lacking in solidity, like those 
of spontaneous teleplasty, but some of them have assumed a very 
material appearance and cast a shadow, perhaps drawing energy 
from the wimesses. We are justified in assuming a priori that the 
same teleplastic phenomenon occurs in haunts as in other cases. 

There are however differences which must be recognized. 

The first is that phenomena of haunting are connected with a 
de^te part of space, or at least with material objects. 

j^e s^nd is that they do not seem to need the presence of a 
su ject. is would seem to contradict our definition of metapsychic 
phenomena, but before modifying the definition we shall have to 
ex^tne Je hypotheses of a distant or unknown subject. 

L persistent although not necessarily 
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included 7 periodical cases. Two of these 
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254 Hallucinatory Theories 

Like apparitions of the living, from which they were not sufficiently 
distinguished, the phantoms and other phenomena of haunting were 
for a long time regarded as telepathic and hallucinatory phenomena. 
Podmore ascribed them to telepathy between the living.^ According 
to him the haunt was caused by persons living or having lived in the 
house, or even by people who knew the place and thought with 
emotion of the tragic events which had occurred there. If tliis was 
so it was necessary to suppose that an agent could project the 
phantom of another person. 

Myers opposed this hypothesis. He pointed out that in nearly all 
cases of telepathy between the living the apparition seen was that of 
the agent. Podmore’s theory did not explain why the phantom of a 
third party should appear as the phantom of a deceased person; 
^peaally as one thinks more often of the living than the dead. Even 
i one mought only of the dead, there would be few houses not 
aunte on tMs theory. There would always be someone among the 
^ deceased person who would think of him 
^abitantsofth^h^^*^ cause his phantom to be seen by the 

Thus Myers showed the absurdity of Podmore's theory. He did 
utney s either, according to which the phantoms of the 
mrn/t rnortem projections which had remained latent in the 

deaH V,. f j This may explain certain apparitions of the 

oerinH nf cases of haunting which lasted for a 

exolaininc/^^^' accepted survival so he had no difficulty in 

Hef from 
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he KtablUht^ “hpathic origin of apparitions of *e living. Thus 
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256 Automatism in Hauniings 

The monitory theory usually held by spiritists fails more often in 
cases of haunting tlian in the otlicr phenomena of spontaneous 
teleplasty, because of die frequently automatic nature of die 
manifestations. Studying die cases does not make die reader feel 
that they are ‘means by 'whtcli die dead attempt to attract the 
attention of the living*. The phenomena appear meaningless. Tlie 
phantoms pass by like somnambulists, ali^-ays going through the 
motions of the same actions without paying any attention to the 
persons present. This type of case corresponds to the tradition of 
‘ghosts’ and has given rise to the spiritist theory of posthumous 
obsession.^ 


This corresponds to an obsessional state in normal psycliology* 
The held of consciousness is occupied by a combination of images 
of great emotional power which prevent the emergence of any other 
ideas. At the moment of death a mind may be dominated in this w’ay 
by hatred, love, remorse, terror, greed and so on. According to the 
survivalists this obsession continues after death. The phantoms of 
the dead are drawn back to the places where they lived and repeat 
the actions suggested by their obsessions. Thus the victim of a 
murder or an accident appears with outstretched arms and a face 
contorted with horror; a murderer groans and implores forgiveness; 
a miser returns to count his gold, and so on. According to this 
tradition intervention by the living, prayers or masses, should end 
the haunting, but this does not alw'ays succeed. 

Phantoms of the living sometimes show tlie same automatic 
aracter. Sidgwick investigated a case in which the apparition of a 
woman wi reddish hair was seen on several occasions at different 
es m a octor s house. Sometimes she was seated in the drawing- 
room, sometim^ she was seen about to sit down at a dressing-table, 
n oing er hair. It was found by investigation that the apparition 
at o the doctor’s daughter-in-law, who had married his son 
Australia and had never been to England. She explained later that 
narpntl-^ ^ncen^^d mentally on imagining the house of her 
Bv rpl would then fall into absent-mindedness, 

of thp '‘PP^ons of the dead to analogous cases of apparitions 

T T *= idea of an appearance of a 

» r I ^ accepted the possibility of the projection 

u 171, Altmann. Leipzig, 19ZO. 
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sc^ne whicli had occurred in 1789 and in which Queen Mane- 
Antoinetie had been the main figure.*^ The accuracy of details tliey 
noticed was verified by reference to the archives of die period. 

In most cases it is difficult to divide the subjective from die 
objective. Most subjects are unable to disdnguish between a 
representation and a perception, but the observation of clearly- 
defined extreme cases enables us to recognize diat it is sometimes a 
question of metagnomy and sometimes of teleplasty. We have 
already discussed this kind of metagnomy, calling it tactile inetag-' 
nomy. The old theory of Buchanan and Denton could be extended 
to phenomena of haunting by regarding haunted places as saturated 
with human fluid. This impregnation would be caused by die 
emotional intensity of the emanation. As the Dentons said, ‘Every- 
thing which increases the radiation of these influences, as for 
e^^ple a great sorrow, a great fear, a great joy or intense activity 
o any ^^ntal faculty, makes their primary and secondary results 
more effective The scene of a murder which took place in a 
paroxysm of hatred and terror would be expected to have the 
strongest evocatory power. 

The theory of psychic impregnation is supported by Luys’s 
transfer’.* When a magnetized crown was placed on 
1^. ^ patient with melancholic psychosis, a cure was 

TnTt If same crown was then placed 

o a ysteric, the experimenter observed that the subject 
chararr'^ r Symptoms of the former wearer, but all the 

dull ^ peponality. The crown had to be heated to a 

must alwav!^ V strange properties. Although we 
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Jtho^ ^ the same place in 19^8 
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But supposing tliat these cases are genuine, we may find in tliem 
evidence of unconscious Intervention by the subject in accordance 
with the usual laws of prosopopesis. Stimulated by the influence of 
the place, the subject reconstructs the personality of tlie deceased 
person and temporarily projects it. This often occurs when an 
object is given to a clairvoyant to hold. In Bozzano’s cases the 
voices lent to phantoms in real cases of haunting are always 
subjective. As for the periodicity or rhythm of the appearances, this 
must be ascribed to die subject. 

In short, the cridcisms which liave been made of the theory of 
local influence leave out of account the living subject, who is the 
principal architect of the haunt. 


259 M^tapsyckic Theory of Haunts 

We have now demonstrated as clearly as is possible without 
analysing all the types of case that haunts are not telepathic phenomena. 
The telepathic theory is a corollary of the spiridst doctrine, but it is 
not based on experience. Spiritists themselves recognize its 
iiwdequacy, for they are obliged to admit that many cases involve 
physical phenomena, others are due to the ‘medium's’ subconscious, 
others involve haunting by the living, while others can be ascribed 
to ocal influence. This multiplicity of secondary and collateral 
interpretations for phenomena of a single type would be an indica- 
non 0 ndamental weakness in the principal interpretation, if that 
interpretation were not directly belied by the fects, 

A haunt is nearly aiways a teleplastic, and therefore objective, 
p enomenon; othe^ue it is a metagnomic phenomenon with hallucina- 
^ ry ten sncies. n any case it is due to a psychic subject under the 
injluence of a place, ^ * 
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mere suggestion that there IS a ys imagination will be 

the haunt, which is known to t e s . ,.onnected witli it. 

more easily stimulated by the p influence which affects 

If the haunt is unknown to *e sub^ * 

him may be increased by the 1 ^ _„t of the original influence 

We must emphasize this remforcOT t „ teleplast. 

by its elaboration in the mmd ° . jn the hands of one of 

We recall Osty’sobservadoM when h pi „ trimulate 

his subjects an object which h\^J““7incorrect any subsequent 
clairvoyance. If the first ^"““ompletely leaving the me 

ones were likely to be so die subjecm co ,,3^ 

facts to confirm ^ mrn ^-mcr 

devemp in dus s«y 

It appears to be the ,0 them, nrey 

from the original event '"'fi'* p^^ons gifted widi psy* 

^“odmrn-ribeii-^ 

5i=XSS="'“”-“'- 

solution of this proWc"'- 
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CHAPTER X 

the spiritist hypothesis 


I. SPIBITISW 

261 Summary of die Doctrim ■ interpretation of 

Spiridsm is a religion based on l^reaches the 

certain facts of psychical resear - Christianity: contempt 

survival of the soul. Its Marion and charity. Its two 

for the pleasures of the sensK, .^th the dead and 

original dogmas are those of w established by 

reincamadon. It holds *at ^ats, especiaUy *= 

experience, although a diLselves, hnpropaly. 

EngUsh^speaking secnon (who H subscribe to 

spirimaUsts) remain faithful to * Q*j,e whole, spiritism is cIoot 

the Eastern beUef in reincarminom On die ^ * 

to Protestanrism than “ ^ are three elements intnan. 

Devil nor in Hell. It tt^ches that toe ^ 

a material body which pemte 

•perispirit- wln^ becomes mme^^ a^^ 

We have already mentioned “^;^er sensarions. It >s also 

controller of organic “,ellecmal and moral rievelopmen^ 

supposed to be the image °f o" ®- s jrits, it becomes refined n *e 
and coarse with It envelopes a 

course of numerous inc^ of influencing matter. 

In its refined state it « „,3nifest the^>'-f„l^Sng. 

belief that sp communicate therefor ' 

_i j,w,i «Vir»nomena, tney / „rsi-f»«anen.Spinnsis, 
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incarnate spirits. Tliis is the ori^n of the word ‘medium*. The 
medium is supposed to have the ability to make his perispirit and 
spirit leave his body momentarily, so as to place it at the disposal of 
deceased spirits who wish to communicate. When die body is free, 
it is at the mercy of the first spirit to arrive, and may be possessed by 
low spirits who always enjoy misleading the living. Hence die 
messages signed with famous names that are often received in 
spiridst drcles. Allan Kardec recommends mediums to live with 
great purity and dignity so as to repel these unmannerly spirits. In 
addition, every medium has a spirit protector or ‘guide’ whose 
function is to carry out police activities. The guide also goes to 
fetch relations and friends in the Beyond from their occupations and 
places them in communication with die dear ones they have left on 
earth. 

In the Beyond the spirit begins to expiate, primarily by remorse, 
the sins it conunitted on earth. Later it is again incarnated to expiate 
further, but in its new life it has no memory of past existences. 
Finally it perfects itself until it is judged wordiy to remain in pure 
spiritual beatitude, and never again returns to earth. 


i6i The Development of Spiritism 

Such is the religion which has thousands of adherents in the entire 
wor d, which owns temples and newspapers and whose success is 
due to Ae ‘experimental proof’ which it offers to aU comers. Before 
iscusring these proofs, it is perhaps useful to trace their evolution 
since e origins of spiritism. Since 1880, the criticisms of those rare 
men of science who have created psychical research have forced 
mte igent people increasingly to abandon dogmatic positions, and 
to a t e ^mist point of view which attributes to the medium a 
large part of the phenomena atuibuted to spirits. 

medium said was accepted as a message 
^fie-quariers of the spiritists are still at tltis 
u V ” a«^itted that tliere could be collaboration 

the nrnW ^ ^‘diout attempting to solve 

““W body, 

have nothin^* recognized that the medium’s communications might 
G^ev aS?? ^ 7“* “5' spirits, not even ’deceiving spirits’, 

of c^mrauS nine-mnths 

ons are delusive, but he suggested no criterion for 
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distinguishing the remaining tenth, so that today all messages from 

the Beyond are regarded as suspect. .u. „„hal 

In Home’s time only partial confident was , 

dramatizations of the trance state, but if the proof of 

out alphabetically at a disnnce, this was ^en as a J 
their spirit origin. It was thought that these 
were so miraculous that they could only f 

was accepted that communication ntl 

the living, but as soon as the medium pve present, 

by revealing something which was convinced that this 

especially if it was in the fumre, people were convene 

information could only come from e ^ dairvoyance. 

Modern spiritists have been forced by the dead, 

telergy and teleplasty ^ “Ten^nenon is always mingled m* 
and also that the spinnst phe subconscious 

animism, that is. with elements fdi back on certain 

minds ofthe living. Neverthetesrome of inexpUcable by 

categories of phenomena * ^ycely on animism to prove 

metapsychic theory, or ehe ^ gut those spinusts 

spiritism without being ^le ro ‘ have sufficient sdentffic 

who are not blinded by tidal proofs among die 

education abandon the anemp „.u,upiions will be accepted as 

observed facts. They hope *at dien as»n^ ^ ^agam 

proofs, in view of ’the dr^atic probabffin 

James called them. Like ^fsysrii on the foundauon 

faith necessary to construct a "““P J Jpak. Thus the so-called 
of the other sdences, or =«"^"D5a„n= seems to have become 
■sdentific’ spiritism °iy the old moral spinusm of 

bankrupt and left the i„ its way because it g.v« 

Allan Kardec, which IS alffiough it leads rather 

consoling illusions “ 

many peopleintomenral homes. 

aSj Hartmcim’s Crinj“« 5 „„t„ambulism made it PO“'‘''= 

Frt.8Soon^d=ffi=-trffit.ytod.atofspin^^^^^^ 
oppose a purely Pf rd von Hartmann, who stated 

German phdosop ^ 
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of this theory most convincingly in 1885.^ It ^*35 developed by 
several learned men: William James, Flournoy, Morselli, Richet, 
Boirac, Schrenck-Notzing, Oesierreich, Mackenzie. Hartmanns 
original statement contained many inaccuracies. He had not enougn 
practical experience and merely assumed the reality of phenomena 
instead of asserdng them. However, this w'as not of fundamental 
importance and we would excuse many of our contemporaries for 
adopting it if they brought to the discussion of the facts diey assume 
the same profundity of thought as the philosopher of ilie 
Unconscious. Hartmann did not accept the objective reality of 
physical phenomena and suggested a hallucinatory dieory, whicli 
has been recognized as false even by anti-spiritists. But he was right 
to point out that if these created forms are not die real bodies of die 
so-called spirits, but only images of those bodies, die question of 
their objectivity or subjectivity has no relevance to the dieory of 
spiridsm. The proof of this theory must be sought in the facts of 
mental metapsychics. 

Hartmann explains the facts by relating them all to the ‘somnam- 
bulistic* consciousness, which he supposed to have die following 
properties. It functioned simultaneously with normal consciousness 
in the waking state and could be led by certain disturbances to create 
another personality. It amplified and strengthened the memory of 
w^ing experiences. It could enter into mental communication with 
other persons and employ the fiiculty of clairvoyance. ‘If to these 
properti^ be added the sensory perceptions of the medium,* he said, 
ey wUl be found sufficient to explain all die intellectual manifesta- 
twns o spiritism. Hartmann’s successors may have perfected his 
eory and illustrated it by striking demonstrations, but have 
changed nothing essential in it. 

Metapsychira was already considered as an extension of somnam- 
^ animal magnetism, and firmly based on prosopopesis, 
nietegnomy. Modem experiments added ideoplasty to 
Ci w a mirably completes Hartmann’s psychological theory. 

11. ANAI.YSIS OF THE EVIDENCE 

iS4 Tendency to ImpcrsonautU Dead 

to my paper at the Intetitadonal Warsaw Conference, I enumerated 

in the Friedridi, Berlin, iSSj. A postscript appeared 
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about fifteen of the most Mnvi^ng "^^^^items''couU be 
produce to justify their belief. Three to the reader, 

added to tliis list. As die facts me almost all known 

we shall discuss their value as .voerimental seances 

The first point is die tenden^ oTs^^^ ^^^^^ subjects is 

to impersonate die dead. If u nf osvchic faculty made 

smdied from the time when die firs sig is caused by 

dleir appearance it is easily seen i,,„s none, of them who 

their spiritist education. Tliere are ? Flournoy drew from 
escape diis influence. Thts was *e psychic faculties.' 

his interesting enquiry in ^ ® sensitives and 

Of seventy-two repltes receive , ^ j possessed die faculty 

more or less gifted subjects. ^ became permanently 

from birth, but wtth diem al j conversauon, 

established and developed m an ““y Ji.o.ed an initiation to 
seance or the reading of ^ “ S no other explanation for 

spiritism. Popular supersnuon is p^^^^ipp of the dead, so that 

^‘'rsrnTs-theideathatheisin^^^^^^ 

conscious ™„d remains how difficult i‘ h to 

psychical researchers J ^ j,, find this ranty h 

discover a new subject. j fi„g it to the ,d in 

voyance is cultivated 3®dies have been devetoH 

dead. But usually the atdije nl^ys eager to disco . ^ 

spiritist surroundings, w ‘ jj g,o thcKardecistmet ° , 

mourn and whom you _nnni^,e? ^ 

Ages, under 
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impersonated,^ or, at the other extreme, ecstasies were consecrated 
to God. These ideas were dominant until the era of animal magnetism, 
but they did not survive the eighteenth century with impunity and 
the magnetizers protested against the ‘diabolic’ and ‘angelic 
interpretations of the facts.* Neither did they incline to ascribe them 
to the dead. ‘I see nothing in this,’ wrote Deleuze, ‘which requires 
for its explanation the intervention of any spiritual being other tlian 
the human mind. . . . Somnambulism is at once a heightening of die 
intellectual faculties and an extension and development of the 
sensitivity of the interior organs. In this state the mind becomes to a 
certain extent detached from matter and is able to receive sensations, 
ideas and information without the aid of the normal organs. It can 
even act directly on persons about whom it is thinking.’* 

Deleuze and the other magnedzers did not think there was any 
contact between their somnambulists and invisible beings. They did 
not doubt the reality of spontaneous apparitions, but they regarded 
them as exceptional, in accordance with religious opinion, and 
ought no communication possible between tlie living and the 
ea • heluf influenced their subjects who produce all kinds of 
te phenomena with a complete absence of spiritist characteristics. 
en tlie somnambulists saw apparitions, they were always 
apparmons of the living, and so on. The cliange came in 1 848 with 
e spiritual epidemic . This created a new outlook and somnam- 
Dulists became mediums. Spiritism is entirely a cultural product. 


cnrT make die disincarnate communicate, medium! 

j 1‘^camate communicate instead. Flournoj 
their ^”d.* The departed who expressec 

of their ^his valley of tears and described die mannc: 

answer tn e spiritists, who have ai 

but Floii explained diat tliey were 'deceiving spirits’ 

but Flournoys merciless analysis showed diat tliey were onh 

Siint Francou be the spirits of the damned. In die life o 

se esse splnmm cuit^l^ occurs: ‘Qui spiritui (tiulignus) . . 

lovuus . . . primumcnie fumt “*.‘*”* «t mortua tempore bellorum Dud 

* J. Qurpignoft. ’p},. J!??*****J^**P”**'*^''itM’. (ActaSanctorum, Aprd and] 

op.Qc.p. jjj, ra^deem tt m^upiiysique du magn^iisme animal 

• Eiftiu tt "“Snirisme animal’, op. d t., p. 407 . 
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dnunatizaiions crealed by obvious emouonal lendendes of die 

"'teTe'call Soal’s case of a living 

Mrs Cooper. Tliis confusion is not genuine, 

spiridsts have admiiied that not ^ Dr phinuit, of 

In the case of Mrs Piper, for examp , ^ ® ]mew no more 

rvhonino trace couldhe found in Aerecordand^^^ 

medicine than the medium hersel , was j* ® personaliries which 
die medium. But how are they to ^ P";“ Dr Phinuit 

dley regard as genuine, such respect? 

seriously, conversed with ium an s ppes also were arbitrary 

Does not this betray that diese personahnes 

creadons, although more convinang. the 

And this argument is 

greatest spiridst medium we have hut to whuh 

certain fictitious characters, crea fy personalities, 

she lent the same kind of existence as she d lassie Beals, 

This is what happened personality was reluctant 

invented by Stanley Hall. '^0 Hodgson p 

to accept the ardficiality of this chamcter.^ 

Ochorowicz also originated a p ° ^ ^ suggesuon. He 
Stanislawa T. as the result of “ .~7fumimre was too 

remarked to Little Stasia that a^ P ^ ntasculine spirit, 
heavy to lift and dial it -uld oM^^ d™ Bart^ 

He mendoned at random “f" B,at the spirit was cade 

Woytek. Thereupon the tab personality which 

Wo^ek, and this proved to We have already seen 

played a part in *0 seane ^ suggesdble, althoug a 

that spiritist pere°n‘d““ obstinate. Dke children, they mus 

same time sometimes vety °teTOae^^^ they “thTecl’s 

be direcdy opposed- Byf" „,3i„uBned in the subjects 

^bat one _ 

subconsaousbytneii: 

eS 6 ProofofUtf!^ ^ dis" 

The question o pro ^phasis on *^^°‘"J'from Arisiodc, 

The spiriust P'““ ®eountless messages received rro 
illusioned „ u^siwiy of u. Po-cheiom- 
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Joan of Aic and Napoleon, they craved personal proof. ‘In demon- 
strating identity,’ said Lodge, ‘the aim is not to obtain something 
noble but some^ng convindng, and how could the persistence of 
memory be better demonstrated dian by the memory of insignificant 
incidents which, for some personal reason, produced a lasting 
impression? . . . Wars and coronations are things about which we 
have read in newspapers; they are too well-known to be accepted as 
proofs of surviving identity; but a broken toy, a family joke, or a 
schoolboy adventure, have a personal flavour and are likely to 
return to memory even in old age or after a great upheaval.’ 

The communications of Mrs Piper and Mrs Leonard contained 
an abundance of such details, and it may be said that this is the case 
with all good clairvoyants. Among the small details which Raymond 


gave to establish his identity was the name of a stuffed turkey, 
known as ‘Mr Jackson’ to the Lodge family. Sometimes the infor- 
mation given was known only to the communicator, or at least was 
unknown to any of the sitters. This has sometimes enabled papers 
hidden during the communicator’s lifetime to be found as a result of 
a dream or a message in automatic writing. The case of Swedenborg 
and Mme de Morteville is well known.^ There are many instances in 
which the dead have ‘returned* to impart information, pay debts, 
find lost wills, give advice, return property, and carry out other 
personal intentions of which the survivors had no knowledge. 
These cases are obviously related to metagnomy. 

Cases are often quoted of communicators who were completely 
unknown to the medium and sitters and suddenly arrived and 
announced ilieir identity in the middle of a seance. The metapsychic 
poihesis explains tliese better than the spiritist hypothesis, which 
can see no sense in these untimely arrivals. In fact tliere is always a 
reason or them; usually a forgotten memory of die medium whicli 
i” . appearance witli the dream-like mobility which psyclio- 
ogjca e cmenis show in the dissociated state of trance. Alternatively, 
It may c w idea in the mind of one of the sitters which suddenly 
^ergw. le assorted items of information in a newspaper arc a 
has been moved by reading of a 
t ^ ** quite likely Uiat the dead man will return, a 

r ^ communicator. After the air tragedy in 

wlucii Gelcy lost his life, i„ July *9^^, ,hc spiritist circle in 
ance and abroad were visited by him*. The famous Abraham 
* AlaAof,*Arinuiine«ipintiime’,op. dt 
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Florentine case appears to have been 

from Stainton Moses’ reading an announcement 


267 Mimicry end IntimatiC daim to be spirits of 

The personalities which characteristics. In 

the dead, but they imitate their immediately recog- 

cases of haunting when die p j ^ be in agreement 

nized, the descripuon given of tnm photographs, 

wid. ’the memories of diose -ho 1-ew *em 

graphic medium in Lon on him on 

recognized die portrait 

photograph produced. known the deceased person w e 

A medium, who may ^av ^„d gestures and 
he was alive, may assume ^ lis own body the g 

The feeling of sitters. _At one o 


cominuxut^“*-c»- ^ 

.J^henomenonwhe^ — 

The feeling of tdenW At one °f ^1°" “ ^ 

,r communicator reco„ ‘'°“n'cro°srs'urrounded by a 

ihantora, '“h* S die sign of a sma conlrolling 

was famiUar ^ hun- Geo presented to hm 


hantom, >o^^"S:e sign of a -“1%=:,^“; c’ontro.j^ng 

laking on his for ,0 him. Georg to him 

ircle. This sign w^ f p jends among peoP^ ? dlis 

Irs Piper, «eog"«f “S j as a cliild, but 

ad spoke to f “;;X„er, tvhom »= ^ j^^f^p^Xannty. „ 

t failed Jd^tTherledtoneweviden 


i“ed«h^'^LTtotdtonewevid^enc=o^^^^^^ 

-- f^'^TlSrut peraomfyins Idni- XI^ 

S a roetagnomie pn 
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268 The Evidence 0 / Handwriting 

Automatic -writing may go so far as to imitate the handwriting and 
signature of the deceased, even when he was unknown to the 
subject. A court of law would ask no further proof of identity. We 
recall Aksakof’s case. His wife, in a state of trance, wrote two letters 
signed ‘Nicolas’ in old-fashioned letters. Nicolas was identified as a 
priest who had once lived in the nei^ibourhood, and a document in 
the same writing -was found in the archives of die church. 

Flournoy’s case is a classic of this kind. Hdl&ne Smidi spon- 
taneously gave him a communication from two former inhabitants 
of a small township in Savoy. They were the cure Burnier and die 
trustee Chaumontet, who had died more dian fifty years before. 
Their signatures, produced in the hypnotic state, were identical 
with those discovered by research. The medium claimed that she 
had never been in that district. 

As wridng depends on the motor memory it is not surprising that 
a medium can reproduce the signature of a dead person. It is not 
necessary to appeal to cryptomnesia following Mile Smith’s visit to 
Chessenaz, which is not far from Geneva, to reject the idea that this 
phenomenon was a manifestation of the spirits of die two dead men. 
We have seen that mediumistic incarnations also show reproducdon 
of motor memories. 

^ case of handwriting the exploits of Raphael Schermann are 
su aent to show that a clairvoyant can reproduce that of unkno-wn 
persons, living or dead, ‘When Schermann had touched the writing 
before him a sealed envelope containing a piece 
o s writing, or had a specimen in invisible ink, or was asked to 
person by psychic transfer, not only could he give such a 
escnption but could also, without having seen the person or his 
nandwnung, imitate that writing,’ wrote Fischer, having carried out 
^ period of two years with this remarkable 


269 Messages in Foreign Languages 

snpavfntr ^uote in Support of their case examples of median 

in the they are ignora: 

Americnn Judge Edmonds, who was President of d 

can Senate, quoted more than fifty examples. His 

Uilur Schtrm W, op. cit., p. ■ 3. 
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daughter, a clairvoyant, spoke modem Greek for an hour when a 
Greek visited her fetlier. ^ 

Mrs Piper did not put to him by 

personality correctly translated a G poetry 

Professor Newbold. A p^"with unknown symbols 

in a foreign He *illod ^ a distinguished palaeo- 

whicli were shown to Professor . ^ complete 

grapher, who found to his p, ^juah he had not been 

text of a runic inscnpnon in the . Ln The communicating 

able to interpret because the stone was , .'p ^^f^cred to in the 

personaUty claimed to be the ^ That porter 

inscription. It gave a J^aculty to deciphering Etruscan 

should certainly have applied his faculty 

inscriptions! ..^rthiskind.iA womanwho 

Richet thoroughly analysed ^ lines of modem 

knew no Greek wrote in tas pr^ copying from a book. 

Greek without understanding ! , dictionary by Byzantios 

The quotations given were found extraordinary case “f 

and Coromelas. This was ^ ^15 of certain calculaung 

visual memory, to be compared with the feats 

prodigies. -mJl-ir cases which he did not reg 

Richer quotes ".‘^^^SS.^rmation is lacking whii 

as sufficiently well establishe . Flournoy also p 

might reduce their marvello^ J’^ady who began to t^ 
^ples, *= “Se had not lus lan^ 


ably the case “f j jiis language spoken 

since she left the ^ by „nuog over the pag 

her knowledge of Sanskn y 

or other written documents. 

There are cases in which °f “S'’The ic^ 

medium's ' tjfic education wrote work (i8<So). 

farmer with no scienufic pioneering 

which was 
Buchner 


incomplete work, ”* 
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trance 1,200 sheeu in the same handwriting and style as tliose of die 
great novelist. The skill and knowledge shown in die writing and 
characterization were far beyond die normal abilities of die young 
man.' However, Flournoy’s rigorous analysis has considerab y 
reduced the paranormal appearance of tliis case.* 

Dr Dusart and Dr Broquet stated that when tliey placed a pencil 
in the hands of a little girl aged three and a half who did not know 
any of the letters of the alphabet, they obtained this sentence: 
‘I am happy to communicate tlirough this delightful little medium 
who is most promising . . Spiritists explain by posthumous 
inspiration cases of intellectual precocity and certain abnormal cases 
in literary history, such as Socrates’s daemon, Alfred de Musset s 
double, and Goe^e’s creative dreams. They quote cases of mediums 
with no artistic education who drew or painted remarkable com- 

positionsin trance; and, similarly, mediumswho played thepianowi til 

a mechanical stiffness but with a virtuosity irreconcilable witli their 

technical ignorance, butreminiscentofsuch and suchabygonemaster. 

That mediums may deliver messages which they are not of an age 
to understand is no objection to the metagnomic theory. On the 
contrary, indeed. As for ascribing the genius of the living to 
inspiration by the dead, this is an absurdity, for the dead were once 
living themselves and it is well known that when the most illustrious 
of them communicate they seem to have completely lost their genius. 


271 The Promises of Ghosts 

There are some kinds of spontaneous phenomena which the 
spiritists regard as incompatible with the metapsychic explanation. 

Firet, there are the dead who ‘return’ to fulfil promises. Husbands 
or wives, relations or friends, have promised, seriously or as a joke, 
to appear immediately after their death. This may take the form of 
an apparition, raps in the furniture, a push on the shoulder, or a 
scr^ ing at the percipient’s feet. Doubtless not all who have made 
sue pacts ave fulfilled them, but it is enough that we should 
possess records of some cases of die kind, duly attested. In many of 
mese cases, the death was unknown to the survivor, who had often 

forgotten about the promise. 

Here is a case given by Hyslop. According to the terms of the 
a s e eton was to rem^n in die possession of a group of friends. 

'Awmismeetspiritisme', op. cit., p. 317. 

Espnts « midiiijns*, op. dc, p. 336. 
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Every time one ofthemmed to of 

persistent noises were produ r;„„ajdians.DrCaltagirone's 
macabre object was remmed , -^wiy, that when 

ease is also very interesting. A *= 

he was dead he would come . wd one evening a series 

dining room. Six months later the doctor he d 

of sharp taps on the °Lt. o„ the ^ 

repeated during the remained suspended. The 

the porcelain smoke-consum „ f die bell had fallen on to the 

next day a loud noise was hear * Then the doctor 

table, mming round the 

rem^emberedhislriend’spto^^^ 


emelnbered his friend’s premire .“"k ^ho is the subject 

From a metapsychic poii« O vi , jr die d; 

producing these teler^c p ^ 

„V3v«;tcal effects at a <lis. 


dying man 

p,„uucing there “le or’eUe U is the doctor 

who produces physical effects a out the 

himself whose case, that both agent and 

promise. It is likely, m -iri^of these phenomena, compare 

percipient were subjects. The ta ^ P uiade, favours 

^th the number of promises die teleplastic phantom 

diis hypothesis. We may also =“PP°“ oases, maintain a hfe of 

created at the time of dead. >nay,^^.^ originator, o’ 


the rime of death may,jn -r.m^ c^^^^^^^ 

its own independendy oP*’ral, ft a certain rime. Experimental 
hecomeatuchedtootherirfsj^^ 

placed in 0®“' l'“tveaHhe contents after their d 

Ihich diey hoped to ’ev^^ougdiosewhohaveneversucceeded 
Lodge, Geley and Richer 
in doing so. 

- r.rCmrr.C”X"^::rpiri.A^ 

wht sr:SsaT« - pu’ 

unintelligible! “ 
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pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, they were seen to have a meaning in 
common. Of course the mediums were not in contact. Often they 
lived in different towns and did not know each other. Besides, the 
messages were often produced simultaneously. ‘The aim of these 
ingenious and complicated efforts,* said Oliver Lodge, ‘is evidently 
to prove that the phenomena are the work of some definite intelli- 
gence, distinct from that of any of the automatists. The piecemeal 
transmission of a message or literary allusion which is unintelligible 
to each of the writers taken singly excludes the possibility of mutual 
telepathic communication between them.’ 

When Myers died in January 1901 no medium was able to reveal 
the contents of tile sealed packet which he left for this purpose. But his 
friends, convinced of his survival, still awaited the new proofs which 
he had promised. They came in Ae form of cross-correspondences 
given by some remarkable English mediums— Mrs Thomson, Mrs 
Forbes, Mrs Holland, Mrs Willett, Mrs King and Mrs Piper. Mrs 
errall, the wife of a distinguished classical scholar and a scholar 
enelf, the centre of this little group, called the Myers group. 

ere is an example of a cross-correspondence. In a message given 
w his mother by Talbot Forbes he declared his intention of looking 
tor ^oAer medto to confirm his identity. The same day, at 
Ca^ndge, Mrs Verrall suddenly produced a message referring to 
pme planted m a garden, signed with a sword and a bugle. These 
objects were the emblem of Talbot Forbes's regiment and the 
e pine were correct. On another occasion Talbot, 
wouM a* ^ enounced that he was present near her and 

proof of it. A few minutes later Mrs Verrall, eighty 

near he Forhes with her son seated 

ne^er. She gave a precise description of her activities. 

India had a^m ^“^h of Myers, Mrs Holland, who lived in 
letter of Greek , him in which he spoke of a sealed 

text was an ^'^‘ved an identical message. The Greek 

where Myers had ““““ of Selwyn College, 

173 Mumal Telepathy 

«'en autoStUu*^^ ^ “ 

further complicated bv the The messages arc 

y subject matter, borrowed from classical 
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literature; and by tlte subtlety and complexity of the allusions. Only 
by a long study of these literary jig-saw puzzles can om 
togedier and perceive the intention beWnd We refa 

reader to the papers by Mr Piddington,' M‘ss Johnson.^ ^d At 

G W Balfour.^ The most recent case (1917) which was an y y 

MrllLr under die utle of 'Tiie £uru/23,Y,W, wa^^ 

to him, sufficient to warrant a belief m survival. 

My own opinion is different, and I have '“^hLself 

book* under the heading, It Me - ffie 

Er r s5,rf i- ... - xsriss 

people to -whom he had distnbuie qu telepathically 

modem authors. He attempted to ^spondence in 

one of these quotations.* There concerned 

the results, whicli was only to e “P 3 telepathic 

were not psychically gifted^ On 

communion between the exce , relationships between 

cross-correspondences, and this p collective telepathy, 

the messagi. They were a 

Mrs Verrall subconsciously selecnng the material 

the messages given by had produced messaps 

M. Pigou Xd die influence of a Greek quotauon 

■ for a long period which s Verrall, and ihat these messages 

transmitted to her ^ I,. ,5 those purporting to come 

had been constmcted " j j,e apparendy complementary 

from Myers. He also ‘^"'P 3 general charactensuc of te e- 

nature of the messages i^'^^^jidea is not reproduced ffierafly, 
pathic vommumcaoons, percipients by assoaanon. For 

but evokes ideas m dm ,3dfocrates, his perap.ent had an 

example, when WarcoIl.ers^^^^^^^p,^_, 

impression ofa ho^f^J^ Myers group conunnedto 

Len after the draffiora«^_^ p^.a,ence of an 

produce similar 5.P.IZ. V.L «. 
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assodadon maintained by belief in survival and psychic faculties of 
the first order. Participants such as Mrs Salter and Mr Piddington 
possessed the classical knowledge which most of the associated 
‘mediums* lacked. The cross-correspondences, far from proving 
survival, are a most convincing demonstration of collective psychism. 


274 Other Evidence Given by the Myers Group 
The book-tests and newspaper-tests we mentioned earlier (143) 
were another kind of systematic evidence given by the Myers group. 
Here is an excellent example reported by Barrett. At one of Mrs 
Leonard’s seances the Myers communicator asked Barrett to take a 
book from a book-case on the right side of a room at the top of his 
house in Devonshire Place. (This house was unknown to the med- 
ium.) Barrett was to go to the second shelf, four feet above the ground, 
and take the fourth book from the left. ‘At the top of page 78,’ the 
medium s«ud, ‘there are a few words which Mr Myers hopes you 
vdll regard as his reply to all the work you have done since his 
death,’ The communicator did not give the name of the book, but 
said that it was connected with ‘moving forward*. It was near to one 
or two other books which had been of great interest to Barrett some 
years earlier, but were so no longer. The reference was to studies 
made in his youth. 

It was found that the book indicated was George Eliot’s Middle- 
march,, the tide of which certainly suggested ‘moving forward*. The 
t^otarion was: ‘Yes, yes, I remember; you will see that I remember 
em all . This was evidendy intended as an assertion by Myers that 
e rwembered his friends who were still alive. Tlie neighbouring 
oola should also have been novels by Eliot, but the maid, while 
us^g, had removed two of them and replaced them by tw’O books 
y yndall on Sound and Head, In his youth Barrett had been 
a^isiant to the distinguished physicist, and had even collaborated in 
the experiments described in these books. 

Al Aou^Mrs Leonard’s exploits were ascribed to a deceased per- 
other explanation than perceptive metagno- 
on spmust subjects can read the contents of sealed envelopes. 


^75 Reincarnation 

Rrac^tion j-iis one of the articles of Allan Kardec’s spirinst 
fat*. One of hts followets. G. Delanne. tried to prove His 
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evident^ included the existent® of infant prodigies, spontaneous 
raemories of previous lives, regression under hypnosis, and the 
prediction of reincarnations* There is no need to spend much rime 
in refuting the hist aigument, for precocity is an abnormal biological 
phenomenon Tvliich occurs pardcularly in subjects such as music and 
mathematics. We have never Iteard of philosophical infan t prodigies, 
■which should have been so if Descartes or Spino2a were reincarnated. 
The cases of ‘memory of former lives* in which a subject sees in 
a dream unknown places where he thinks he has lived and which he 
later recognizes in real life can be explained by clairvoyance com- 
bined with autosuggestion. Other cases of a type known in psy- 
chology as ‘false recognirion* or ‘paramnesia’ have been ejqjlained 
by Bergson as an inversion of perception and memory. 

De Rochas gave evidence in 19H of hypnotic regression of 
memory.^ He hypnotized nineteen subjects and took them back in 
rime. The subjects reverted to the memories and way of speaking 
they had at each stage of their life. Ro<dias took them back to the 
moment of birth and the subject then began to describe backwards 
another life. A study of the personalities created in this way sho'w'ed 
that they were inventions related to cermin circumstances in the 
stAjecris present life. No real evidence of their genuineness could be 
found. Flournoy made an ex<»Ilent analysis of the proceeding 
involved in these subliminal crearions with HeJ^e Smith.® 

Rochas not only su^ested to his subjects that th^ should 
remember the past; he also asked them to foresee their future 
existences. These experiments were imconvindng, but the spiritists 
have pinned their faith to such cases as that of a child of five who 
was ‘reincarnated* in another little girl vety like her. The mother 
■was informed this would happen by table turning. This case can be 
explained by precognition and ideoplasty 


276 So-caUed‘Inexplica6U’ Cases 

Bozzano collected three groups of spontaneous cases whicli he 
regarded as inexplicable. These were; apparitions of the deceased at 


* tuceirayn, Charcomac, P«i% 1911. Dcfinin%x Eiv Lejmane, 1914- 

* ‘Des Indes 4 la planece op. at 

experiment similar to those of Uodias, see Tit* Cut ofBriJrf 
.r I Mnrev Bcmscoo. It U isjpiwjjseio the uainidawd but in my opinion can 
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a death'bed, telekinetic phenomena related to a death, and what he 
called * transcendental music* at a deatll-bed. But it Is not difiicult to 
explain such cases. We know that the death crisis favours the 
teleplastic faculties. Phantoms at the bedside of a dying person have 
probably been created by the latter. He has projected die images of 
dear ones whom he believes he is about to rejoin, in accordance with 
religious tradidon. Even if consciousness is absent the subconscious 
mind may be acdve. If the deceased who appear used to live in 
the house their psychic remains may assist the phenomenon. 
Bozzano said that in telepathy it was usually the apparidon of the 
agent which appeared to the percipient. Here die reverse occurs. 
But we are not dealing with cases of telepathy; the phantoms are 
objecdve. 

As for the teleldnedc phenomena at the time of deadi, we refer to 
our previous discussion of ‘telepathic hallucinations’. We shall not 
spend much time on the last group of ‘musical’ phenomena. These 
are auditory phenomena, which are more easily produced by illusion 
man visual ones — as, for example, a beautiful symphony may be 
heard in a sea shell. Before accepting so improbable a liypodiesis as 
that of choirs of astral angels* we must exhaust all the others, even 
at o pathological hallucination. But an objecdve interpretation of 
such cases cannot be given unless the evidence is sufficiently reliable 
and detailed, which it often is not. 


a?? The Autonomy of Spirits 

imnr^^ unfamiliar mth psychology are often strongly 

nprcn^^v.- autonomous and independent character of trance 
find*; Tf ^ normal man has so strong a sense of ‘self’ that he 

DersonalitT! accept die possibility of dissociation of a 

Even a of different centres of consciousness. 

Pioer’s np^ ° ^ background said, when studying Mrs 

convincinff evidence of identity given was less 

whole into a " 1 ^ these details into a coherent 

when these ® ‘mellect and character*. The effect is heightened 
of their mediurnT^r^^ express ideas and wishes opposed to those 
whlcraltTdV^^^r^ of automLc writing in 

course of condiipf to his sister, on two occasions, a 

The psvcholorr\t^^^f^ contrary to the one she intended to follow. 
psycholog.st explained that the subject had simply imagined 
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■what her broilier’s reactions ix-ould have been when he was aKve, in 
the same way that we are always putting ourselves in other people’s 
places. 

In other cases it is a question of thoughts which ha\-e been 
repressed by some strong emotion: shame, vanity, hatred, etc. The 
subconscious mind finds relief in liberating them, ascribed to a 
separate personality. This is a kind of catharsis like Freud's 
psychoanalysis. This was the case with Stainton hfoses, a highly 
intelligent minister, who was able to practise self-anaJj’sis. He took 
all possible precautions to elinunate the influence of the conscious 
mind. He obtained messages attacking his religious beliefs, and 
^^fguments ensued between his conscious self and the invisible 
personality. 

Considerable knowledge of the complex emotional life of the 
suhconsdous is necessary not to be taken in by the peisonificaDons 
■which appear separate from the true self. Attempts have been made 
to establish psychological criteria of theif reality. In 1921 WhateJy 
Carington suggested using the word-associarion test invented by 
Jung to study the emotional complexes of his patients.* The 
experimenter says a list of words to the subject, who replies to each 
one as quickly as possible with the first word that comes into his 
niind. The time taken for each response is measured in seconds and 
fractions of a second. Any delay in replying is taken as a sign of an 
emorioiul assodation. 

Mr Carington applied this technique to a medium in the normal 
state and to a ‘deceased personality’ in the trance state. The similarities 
and differences in the responses were analysed statisncally. A 
correlation was found between the personalines of mediums and 
their ‘controls’, but not betw'een mediums and commum'cators. 
Criddsms having been made, by Thouless in panicular, the 
experiments were resumed to compare the 'same’ personality, 
communicating through different mediums. These experiments did 
not indicate that die communicators were autonomous. Tyrrell 
quesdoned the validity of the method. A communicaung per- 
sonality’s degree of autonomy wiH depend on the degree to which 
the medium beUeves in his independence, and possesses informadon 
about his charaaer and life. 

* ‘A Susxestei Kew Mettod of Hesearefa*, Proe. S.PJI, VoL 31, Part St. The 
tbod is cndeisai»atuirtsidainSat»eeanJP^t:Ai^P,lt}sartenaby 
TyrreU, London, ipj** 
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111. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPIRITISM 
278 Materialistic Criticisms 

The ^-eakness of the spiritist hypotliesis is revealed when it is 
subjected to criticism as a whole, whether the criticism be made from 
a spiritist, materialist or parallelist point of view. In modern 
experimental psychology there is no diought witliout a brain and 
no personality without an organism. Even those who do not confuse 
the psychological widi the cerebral are satisfied with the idea of a 
close parallelism between the two. Richet would railier have 
believed in invisible angels or demons than have accepted tliat a man 
could feel, think and remember without a brain. ‘Without exception, 
all physiological and psycholo^cal observations show the close and 
inexorable parallelism between memory and cerebral activity. The 
connection seems as intimate as that between a lamp and tite light it 
gives, and weighty evidence would be needed before I could believe 
that light came from a broken lamp.* 

This materialistic outlook prevented Richet from forming any 
ypotheses in psychical research, and made him cling to systematic 
^piricism. But some of his criticisms of spiritism were valid. 
Lodge claimed that the brain was like a musical instrument, and tiiat 
destroyed without destroying the musician. Richet 
repUed, m effect, comparison is not evidence. We do not know how 
separate e rnusician from his instrument; we see them chained 
toge er rom birth to death. Again, it is difficult to conceive that 
place from time to time to another 
u different tunes. This may be acceptable as a poetic 

nerfp^tl°^* ^ Scientific stetement. In this Richet was 

perfectly correct. 

^9 Infiriorhyof the Communications 

° f conimumcations themselves would alone 
and foolkli of die spiritist belief. Their platitudinous 

experimenters. As Lriy as 1869 
Eossin of oU ■07 offered me the faculty of overhearing tlie 

the favour h curates in a nearby town, I should decline 

TpU Xld dT^ And if ie people in tlie 

than tiieir friend *^oveise with more wisdom and good sense 
than their fnends report. I put them in the same category. The only 
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pod I could see in a demonstration of the truth of spiritism is that 
it would provide an additional argument against suicide. I would 
railier live as a road-sweeper than die so that a medium could make 
me talk nonsense at a guinea a seance*. 

Spiridst seances are still what they were in Huxley’s time. They 
sdli consist of pointless homilies, disconnected remarks, and childish 
and sometimes indecent jokes. Aristotle, Joan of Arc and Napoleon 
are no better conversationalists tlian thegood ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, and it was only when Victor Hugo was at die table in the 
Jersey seances diat Moli^re expressed himself in acceptable verse. 
This is indeed a most damaging fact. We have never received from 
the Beyond a thought to equal one of Pascal’s, or a sentence of the 
quality of Chateaubriand’s. 

The intelligent spiritists are aware of the gravity of this criticism. 
They make all sorts of supposirions to account for the facts. They 
say that the superior spirits escape from the attraction of the earth 
because of their finer astral body, and that they pass into the 
‘spheres’ and do not return; while the spirits who manifest are the 
less refined, although they sometimes take the names of higher 
spirits. The latter have to send proxies to represent them. 

'What does it matter,’ said Allan Kardec, 'whether a spirit is or is 
not really that of Fdnelon.^ If he talks like F^nelon he is a good 
Spirit; the name he gives us is indifferent to us.* A little iurther, to 
explain the spelling mistakes made by the illustrious author of the 
Lettre d I’ Academic franfahe^ he states that since spirits are only 
interested in ideas, they do not bother to use ‘long and inconvenient 
forms of human language’. Unfortunately ideas are as lacking as 
style in their communications. 

280 Absence of Scientijfcinjormation 

Having surveyed the field of the 'occult' and having satisfied himself 
of the impotence of spiritism to prove survival, Maurice Maeterlinck 
wrote; ‘The smallest astronomical or biological revelauon; die 
slightest secret of an earlier age, for example the method of tem- 
pering copper used by the andenis; an archaeological detail, a poem, 
a statue, a forgotten remedy, a fragment of one of the unknown 
sdences'that flourished in Egypt or Adanus; any of diese would be 
a far more convincing matter dian hundreds of more or less literary 
reminiscences’.^ It is significant tlut the spirits have never been of 
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any help to sdendfic research workers by providing the solution of 
a problem or the suggestion of a discovery. All the geniuses who 
have left the earth are dumb or, as pure spirits, have lost their 
creative force. ^ . 

"When the spirits have been consulted about a subject being 
debated by scientists they have contributed nothing valuable. When 
the direction of revolution of the satellites of Uranus was under 
discussion General Drayson in the United States called on the 
services of a mectium, througji whom a great astronomer of the past 
communicated. He gave an opinion on the direction of revolution 
but his arguments were based on false considerations. 

The large number of planetary romances, which gave scope to 
the fantastic imaginations of mediums, contained much information 
on tile ‘inhabited worlds*. Mrs Piper, so lucid in exploring the 
human personality, gave sdentific explanations purporting to come 
from the Beyond. She gave detailed information about tiie solar 
system, and armounced the discovery of a magnet which attracted 
li^t. 

We need hardly refer again to Helene Smith’s exploration of Mars 
in 1894, a romanticized version of ideas contained in Flammarion’s 
Astronomie popxdcdre. The medium even produced a strange Martian 
language wluch at first intrigued philologists, but which Flournoy 
merdlessly exposed as dbguised French. 


281 The Life of the Beyond 

When spirits are pressed to describe their life in the Beyond, they 
co^ne themselves to vague traditional formulae. Often they say it 
IS inexpressible, that we would not understand, or sometimes that 
ey are not authorized to speak of it. However, Raymond Lodge* 
the son of Sir OUver Lodge, who was killed in the war, described 
ms hte m the Beyond throu^ the mediumship of Mrs Leonard.' 
According to him the Beyond was similar to this world. People and 
ngs appeared solid and substantiaL He lived in a brick house with 
and flower ^ound it. The ground was so real that if he knelt 
•LnmT IV"? j- itty. He never wanted to eat, but said that 

^ did feel a need to do so. When he pinched 

H o same sensation as in Ufe. He felt cold and 

" y w en he re-entered terrestrial conditions with the 

Jtfviifcf, or Lift and Dtatk, Methuen, London, 1916; RaymonJ 
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wsistanre of tile medium. To explain the materia! nature of the 
future life, Raymond said that the spirits used emanations from our 
world ffisences’, ‘gases', ‘eihcrs’and ‘atoms’ which they condensed 
and solidified so *at they assumed the appearance of earthly things. 

After tile publication of Raymond^ the spirits exerted themselves 
to the utmost to give us addiuonai infomiation. According to P. E. 
Cormllier^ the Beyond is divided into ten spheres. The first contains 
the spirits of animals, and the second the youngest human spirits, 
who are reincarnated widiout regaining consciousness. The third 
and fourth contain the discamate who still have affinities for tlie 
earth. Spirits in the fifth and higlier spheres do not communicate 
directly with the earth; they possess astral vision and have no 
remaining desire than to raise themselves in the spiritua} hierarchy. 
Spirits of the sixth sphere are no longer forced to reincarnate, but it 
is optional. Higher spirits belong to the seventh and eighth spheres, 
and to the ninth and tenth belong the spirits of light who direct 
evolution. 

There is neither chance nor determinism in this system. Every- 
thing is controlled by guiding spirits, including geological pheno- 
mena and changes in animal species. Clairvoyance is stimulated by 
them; when a prediction is not ftilfilled it is because their providence 
has intervened. The spirits who wear clothes and build themselves 
houses belong to the third and fourth spheres. They construct them 
with radio-active radiations from our own houses and clothes. As 
they are in a material state of very low density everything around 
them, appears as solid as our world does to us. 

Like the reincamational romances, the romances about the 
Beyond are drawn from the subject’s subliminal imagination, more 
or less influenced by the m/nd ofdjcexperimemer. The freedom of 
the individual imaginations shown remains within the limits of the 
accepted framework of ideas in the subject’s environment. Hence 
the spirits do not seem to be in agreement on so fundamenta) a 
question as that of reincarnation. In English-speaking countries they 
reject tlie Idea as a heresy, but the belief in successive lives is the 
central dogma in Fiance and countries influenced by Kardec. 

282 Mental Instability of * Spirits* 

Tlie spirits lead us as far astray when tbqi intervene in die affairs of 
‘ P. E. Cotmllier, La tur\iv<inc* dt ram* *t svtt ivoludoit aprU U men. Mean, Pan*, 

19*0. 
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our world as when they tell us of the beauties of their astral life. 
Spiritists themselves admit that one should not be so unwise as to 
follow their advice. Maxwell quotes a typical case in which they gave 
disastrous advice.^ Even if they do not lie, they are evasive. If a 
question is asked which they cannot amwer they give a vague reply 
or disappear; they have to go, they are called elsewhere, tliey have 
an important mission to carry out. Sometimes they vanish in the 
middle of a sentence and another personality, unrelated to the first, 
appears. William James said it was as if a resistance yielded momen- 
tarily to the desire to say something. The silent presentation of an 
evocatory object is sufficient to send them suddenly away or 
disorientate them, as the approach of a magnet disturbs a magnetic 
needle. 

The gaps in their memories are sometimes astonishing. They 
rave just told you insignificant details as proof of their identity, but 
^portent events in their earthly life they have forgotten. They are 
u the next room to read the title of a book on 

e e. The inconsequentialityoftheir reasoning is sometimes no 
ess su^nsing. Further, the ideas of the spirits are constantly 
mingled with the medium’s memories, which is inexplicable if they 

have taken possession of his brain. 

Spintists «plam these disappointing peculiarities by the difficulty 
con t^odgson compared this communication to a 

ttwo “rne on between two distant persons by means of 

Wririn!^”r^^ went one better, describing tile 

DostmatTfrT arkness so that it could be handed to a sleepy 

and toll bristling with obstacles 

sam ntrr’ Then one received by the 
always und j^J^'“'^‘^‘°“"“‘’^‘^“‘ll“S'^se'lretarywhodidnot 
mSo "tr ™ writing! These 

wiffi *e aS " .dea of Ute facts, which cannot be rloncilcd 

Xis*u “ P^nht. Even if the 

why he should ' w* •*'= instrument tllat is no reason 

by Urt and l’^ / pieces whicl. he knows 

JJteart and parody others, and. in short, beltave as if drunk or 

KUitonl Vdey pro.kk, d-cu-J,!± Tlu: case of 

mhen cicKnbfr.- <»mmumcator who irunlc a number of 
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spiritist theory. We could ask -why those we have lost give us no 
sign of their presence, why they do not return when we call, why 
they do not give us informarion about things that interest us, why 
indeed the spirits do not visibly co-operate in the work of human 
justice and knowledge, and try to convince the world by clear proof 
of their existence. Whenever a serious experiment has been arranged, 
as in the case of Myers’s sealed packet, it has failed. 

But when the ‘evidence* usually offered of their existence is 
examined with the perspicacity and psychological knowledge of a 
James or a Flournoy, it is seen that the facts suggests a comprehen- 
sive and profound metapsydiic theory. The fragmentary and 
disappointing characteristics of spirits are explained on the one hand 
by prosopopesis, which does not create real personalities but 
somnambulistic ones in a dream state, and on the other hand by 
metagnomy which functions in an intermittent and irregular way. 
The metapsychic theory restores the continuity between the facts of 
spiritism and other observations in psychical research, and gives a 
rational interpretation of them. 



CHAPTER XI 

METAPSYCHIC KNOWLEDGE 


I. KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRESENT 

28 y Metaj7^Aie* Perception 

Metagnomy has often been ascribed to a sixth sense, but this is a 
nustake. Metagnomic knowledge, whether perceptive or represen- 
tative, aJways makes use of known sensory elements and does not 
introduce new ones, unknown in ordinary experience. Like 
Oesterreich, we wish to emphasize this point. 

We must now discuss a question which we left unanswered in the 
chapter on meta^omy; is there in certain cases genuine perception 
apart from the sensory organs? In internal autoscopy, for example, 
in cryptoscopy and teiaesthesia at a distance, the subject says he 
actually sees things which he normally could non TTie spiritists 
would say that his astral body, containing sensitivity, had passed 
through the material obstacles. But we have already shown that this 
theory is untenable. 

How then does the subject see and hear? Evidently it is only a 
case of 3 kind of halludnation, of quasi-perception and not of 
normal perception. It does not seem different whether it concerns 
the past or the present. Tlie first hypothesis which suggests itself is 
that of ‘telepathic metagnomy'. According to this the subject does 
not perceive things, but reads the thoughts of those who have 
perceived them. When Ossowiecki noticed the hand writing of the 
note he had been asked to read, and when Mme Lambert, ‘travelling’ 
under hypnosis, entered a room and described someone who was 
no longer in it, 6ut who had been there a quarter of on hour before^ they 
were not grasping things but a paststateof consdousness, that of die 
person who perceived the things. 

Can this interpretation beapplied to all cases? 

In the very simple case in wliich the subject guesses a card which 
has been drawn at random from a pack and whidi has not been seen 
by anyone, we must suppose a sort of direct extrasemoiy perception. 
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We shall now examine this hypotliesis of pure metagnomy in 

relation to the Bergsonian theory of perception. 


286 Bergsons Theory 

Materialistic or parallelistic psychology admits only one kind of 
perception. External objects physically aifect the sensory organs 
and the impression is transmitted to particular centres of the 
cerebral cortex where perception takes place, 

Bergson vigorously opposed this theory, both on grounds of 
logic and of experience. He showed that our body is an instrument 
of action and could not give rise to a representation. The body does 
not conserve memories but motor habits. There are no sensitive 


nerves but only motor nerves. The brain responds to stimuli from 
the outer world by attitudes and actions. Perception is outside the 
body, in the things themselves. This statement, which has been 
foundso strange, is clear and logical if oneaccepts thatthings are only 
‘images’. Thebody, being another image, could not co ntainthem. 

Perception is not a disinterested function; it does not serve 
knowledge, but action, ‘Perception consists of detaching from a 
combination of objects the possible action of my body upon them.* 
It is true that emotions and memories are incorporated in this pure 
perception and give it a personal character. The seat of the emotions 
IS in the body, as the seat of perception is in external objects. As for 
memories, they are not localized. With memory, one enters tlie 
reate Oi pure psychology, the domain of the mind. 

e Bergsonian theory of perception is hardly verifiable by 
expenment (except for the anatomical identity of sensory and motor 
nerves),^ ut a logical extension of it is the theory of memory which 
actually been confirmed by the 
, Psychical research has also confirmed 

^ese theories. Although he had been President of the S.P.R., 
in ^tempted to include the facts of psychical research 

knew tk I ei^er from academic caution, or because he 

under tk ^°^ception of time, the pivot of his system, tottered 
theorip<i ■^^‘‘blished facts of precognition. In any case his 

from *e r 


287 £=‘pl‘^«ionofP„cep,iveAU,agnomy 

works of Bergson there is only one allusion to tlie possibility 
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X5“fS'K’r;— ^ 

phantom but not for a living, tllat is to say . ’ j sense, 

"phantom should not be taken 

for there are phantoms whiclise ^^^ 

if -we take into account tliat p , i waking state, 

existence more closely related to ^-e d-- *-;he 

They are oninc creations of ' perception without die aid 

ment from life, consequently m this state pe p 

of the senses is possible. <;inre it is not the result 

How are we to think of tbs percep • quality of real 

of the influences of external o |ects i cliaracteristics 

presence describedbyWUamJame^^^^^^ 

of a representation. Indeed, ^ makes a choice among the 

must explain how tlie subject ® Suppose he is before a 

infinite number of Accorfing to the Bergsonian theory 

sealed box containing a offers its enure external and 

the portion of space contami g for action, 

internal material content j bu ^5 J^^grest - the outside o 

takes only the o^Hiy of the images of die matena 

the box. -What is given is the tomi V .f , opposes 

world with the totality of their 1 - p ^..^vity, die rays which 

true, that is to say ^P°":”'°“X3”“dvity, instead of traversing 

reach them and would j.,. ^ picture of the object which 

diem, would appear to remrn to make a p 

sends diem.”" . , -crceived, but it exists; and betwee 

The coin in our box is "^“Xence only of degree, no of 
being and being perceived there is a d Her of 

U “d^hle coin is" an image ^ f , tiled to die reflecuon 

sxxS'i'---''*"'-’’'"" 

288 Criticism of the Theory psftciory because die 

This expianauon -yj^tiitly estlish^ by nanire a. the 
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beginning of things. There are many occasions, in the most primi- 
tive life, -when a man might need to know sometliing hidden from 
him, in the ground or the sea, under the bark of trees, and so on. In 
spite of his need the knowledge does not reach him because of the 
rigid laws governing the nature of obstacles. Ways of evading these 
laws have been found by scientific inventions such as the X-ray, but 
not by need alone. 

Must we accept that evolution, in giving the primacy to con- 
sciousness, has closed for ever the possibility of transcending material 
limitations.^ Are there no living beings, reduced to pure instinct, 
who could make use of that omniscient perception which surpasses 
the sensory faculties ? When we think of certain remarkable achieve- 
ments accomplished by insects or other animals, this h5^othesis 
cannot be dismissed as absurd. On this view, the psychic subject 
rediscovers in the trance state this faculty which has disappeared in 
the evolutionary rise of consciousness (ja 8 ). 

But, in this case, why does not this temporary transcendence 
come into play regularly in dreams and waking dissociated states.^ 
omeumes it does. The materials of dreams are usually memories 
more or ess ogically assembled, but for psychic perception to take 
^ce It IS necessaty to reachamuch deeper level ofsubconsciousness. 

j ^ relaxed, must at the same time be directed 
pfT . ow edge to be acquired; there must be a penetrative 

suggestion, usually coming from outside, 
to he c for special conditions 

states in 

terious nh admits, there may be produced ‘the most mys- 

terious phenomena of psychical research’. 

great as eve^h^ ^eoiy leaves our ignorance in this respect as 
possibilitv nf \ sufficient that it permits us to conceive the 
and contradict^ P«ception, which appears inexplicable 


andconm/^;... r i ^ wmcn appears inexplicable 

« in,eUec,u ,uod nol prijfuerit 


knowledge of the past 


Vif THE PAST 

^89 '^'‘‘BergsomanTh.oryofManory 

peraption, Is >ogml consequence of his theory o, 
y suited 10 psychical research and it i: 
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i^^kable Uiat no one has yet poin«d dns -t- 
enter *e realm of Ute mind. He 
cerebral function, e-Ycluding that 

registers motor habits. Memones^ qu fj.„„ntion ‘As the 

peLptions.Tl.eyare<neatedatthemom^ofp=rcepno^ ^ 

perception is created, its memory is , .5i,hile percep- 

Ldow beside a body.- Memones ^ nm 

rions always are and occupy space. insignificant 

position in rime. No memory is ever "^n exceprional 

Ld distant of riiemcoiddr^p^-— 

circumstances; this is the ca^ 'W ^ Jiem- 

hypnoric and psychic states, su y perceptions to 

sete in case of need, to t‘= j ""n'engtos and 

which they have some resemblance. increasing number 

enriches pLeption which, mi^ tu^^ i, 

of complementary memones. p the external 

two cuwents of which one, die we call die pure 

object and the other, the centrifugal, from w 

memory.’® ^ . . t, j. nf most interest to us for 

It is the study of mem^ w joes not exist for 

explaining metagnomy. ^ . ^5 not appear in consciousnes 

consciousness, it is virmal and 1^^ no PP 
when we form reprcsentat.o|W^« ^ by motor or 

images’, pure memones The pure memory is a 

emotional effects, '"Beween the level of acnon and 

subconscious “e ‘diousands and thousmds of 

the level of p-e memory, there are tn _ bm diverse 


us psychological f and thousands m 
f pure memory, there ar integral but diverse 

SffeVent levels of “nafio^n^^ _ _ _ Intelligence, 

repetitions of our enure >* “^"B,„n, rediscovers or ra^r 
mLng along the space ,„msents these levels sym_ 


moving along the spare gergson represents these 
recreates them nnccasm^^"- Bp^bich the base « m to 

bolically by sections made a ^ tecollecnon m * P 

past and the 9°”! m^f„7eU nf «P”“°" ITts^ollri^ns 

hitherto con s niemory in wluch 

■"&-in outline, is the 
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memory is the material upon whicli the mind draws. We siiall 
develop this view to explain telepathic metagnomy. 

190 Interference Between Two Memories 

In our study of telepatliy w’e saw that it could be explained with 
difficulty by a physical model, the most complete analogy being 
with wireless. The idea of an agent and a percipient is a convenient 
framework, but is far from applying to all cases. As Mrs Sidgwick 
observed^ these terms were introduced at ilie beginning of tlie work 
of the S.P.R., and it has since been recognized that tlie active role 
could be played by the percipient, or at least by the agent and 
percipient together. However, the facts enable us to say iliat a 
subject, nearly always gifted witli psychic faculties, experiences at a 
certain moment, without sensory aid, intellectual or emotional states 
wHch were clearly part of the past experience of anotlier person. 
Ve should say ‘the past or present experience’ of anotlier person, 
ut on the Bergsonian hypothesis, the present can be regarded, from 
xw memory, as being already past, 
e s a I say then that telepathy is a phenomenon of interference 
between two ^nds; a part of ^’s memory is communicated to P’s 
memory an ence his consciousness. Obviously we speak figura- 
ve y, since e niind is not spatial, but it would be impossible to 
tciTOs of spacB and Bergson 
nf ^ himself. We must emphasize that tliis intrusion 

wViat ° u* memory takes place through P’s memory; this is 
suhrn^^ Y Saying that the transmission is made &om one 

elements reach P’,r 

has a n ^ "O' os a perception. Sometimes it 

with o ^ Strangeness which prevents P from conflising it 

dements net to b^^co^iz^d, “ 
nceording'^o Berasln=\'*teli!r'''^^°" 

motor and sensor states “ tnatenalize-. adding to itself 

particular the stZject will hL™”' phenomena. In 

writing. We should u gestures, speech and 

that the iheorv f these are secondary reactions and 

ttut the theory of pure memory does not see^to permit the 

op. at., p. 3 ,9. pqfdiobgy of Mrs p,p„'s trance phenomena’. 
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transmission of emotional or motor images . ^!?that 

never explained himself on this point, it is a r^It of his ^ 

pure memory is engendered by perception. There ts n° onal 
memory and die motor memory which produces habit 

exclusively cerebral and bodily function. nnesticn in 

Wliedier there is an emotional memory is soil an op ^ 
experimental psychology. Many writem -y 
telepathy give them some ^ leave a 

that happens in ° ^^at Bergson w-as attempting 

trace in pure memory. We undeista 

to sepamte what arises from Amgs^^d j„ p,yehical 

which IS a small pan of dung . perception is 

research are opposed to t^s theore i » accept that this 

always coloured by subjective emotion an I pjan the 

quaUty of the recollection is mtamed in the memory 
purely sensory qualities of things. 

29 1 Metagnomy From the Point no difference 

According to the views we have put o ^ between an 

in kind between the phenomenon winch 

agent and a percipient in telepa jj,g subject reads 

between a clairvoyant and his tmnsul ^ ^ stimulant, 

the human personality before hi ] yets of his memory, 

he is gaining access to more or 

No materialistic theory can accoun * p,at the 

Since the mind does not occupy P ,,„ter into 

subject can find in space the pere j fact tliat he may 

mental contact. Noj - “obstacle to such penetrans 

require a material aid. I individuation would be P°^^’ 

into someone else-s f sTcret- as lias been rather 

It would be not °My *= “ intgral communism. Telepathy 

Tbisappropriauonof^p-^^^^^ 

isnotassirailaoon i, enters into countless 

. Lord Balfour “ povovt of rapuirocc 

of *0 agmt l“'X"£2^caae>. say* 

and even a slianng o 
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■whicH the entire content of memory seem to be implicated. It is a 
communication -which shows that tlie mind, without posses^g 
extent, is divisible and constitutes a kind of universal substance. Tlte 
knowledge which filters into the subject’s mind in this way may 
become separately organized and give rise to a phenomenon of 
prosopopesis. That is to say, tlie subject may reconstruct the 
personality of which he knows the life and character by drawing on 
the memory of another person. He can describe it, objectively and 
subjectively at once, as if he saw it living in die past — yet anodier 
proof that the so-called pure recollection contains emotional and 
motor memories. Or he may dramatize it, putting the new personality 
into relation with his body or a part of his body, in one of the many 
forms of prosopopesis. We see here that the two important functions 
which we distinguished in mental metapsychics mutually support 
each other. If hypnotic subjects can dramatize what is suggested to 
them with great perfection, we should not be surprised to see this 
done by a subject when Ae material to be dramatized is a real 
personality of which they have intercepted all or part of the memory. 


292 The Memory of the Dead 

‘Accumulated observations,* said Osty, ‘show that clairvoyant 
subjects make use of the dead human personality in the same way 
as they do of the living. The selective action of their faculty is 
stimulated by the same methods in each case. They receive and 
express information of the same kind, and bearing on the same 
subjects, ^ Here we reach the chief objection which psychical 
research has to make to the survival hypothesis. Since experience 
jAowf no difference in the clairvoyant faculty whether the person is 
tving or dead, it must he that the memory of the person survives. 

In formuladng this proposition, we remain within the spirit and 
, Bergsonian doctrine of memory. Bergson expressed 

clearly on this point in his famous discussion on the 
S^l and the hody^ Thought is not a function of the brain, it is only 
the point at which mind is inserted into matter*. The mind extends 
eyon e brain at every point. Everything occurs as if the body 
was n^re y used by the mind. Hence, Bergson concludes, survival 
is ^ c, at east for a time x. But he remains indefinite and does 
not indicate precisely what of the mind could survive. 


U conn:uMance supranotmale’, op. dt., p. 319. 

* L inergie spiritueUe*, op. cil., p. 3 1 . 
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PsycMcsl leseaidi enables 

Thus pliilosophic inducuon bas^ ^ •telepathy between 

and psychical research resolves SthLothesis. 

UieUvingVouldnotAVehavecomefarfromfcspmnstnjT 

These sLiving memories ^ ob«o^dy ^.It^ 

collections of records stored up The only land of 

imagine, but neidier are tliey lying ^ unconsdous or 

life we are justified in ,„matism of memory. 

somnambulistic life controlled by although it is stiU 

To revive tliem to a life w ^ ^ and 

incomplete, the subject has to e . . William James 

perhaps of his mind. This ‘will to ascribed to the 

perceived in spiririst phenomena toU “'/resurrects it. Th= 
surviving rive in spiritist metagnomy. ‘Iflwas 

deceased is passive and not ? vas Hodgson’s or an 

asked whether the will to con^m n„ 

imitation of Hodgson’s,’ ^jed and awaited fiirdier 

Mrs Piper, ‘I could only say I ^ phenomena, we toe 

facts. .!.’ Confining toe^rred several mn« 

enough facts to reach a riiis subject. In her opimon all 

to Mrs Sidgwick’s ^'nxam^s of prosopopesis. But *e 

Mrs Piper’s personalmes were P ^ „ telepathi 

ascribed the convindng We accept this conclusion. 

communication by their 8 ^erimental data, 

based on a methodical f^^‘%“j/'SerseIfdid notnecessanly 
diis comment. In telepathy passive to the P^P‘“^ 

ascribe the active role to the =6 ^ living person who re 

In psychical phenomena. It IS thwaj 

the dead. 
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also leave a personal mark on the object, so that there would be 
hencefotr.'ard a close correspondence bertveen the object and die 
person, and a mental link would be established between all persons 
Viho perceived the same object? 

This m\-isible marking, neither material nor fluidic, might vary 
in intensity according to how much the person had perceived die 
object. This fits in well with experience, w'hich shows that an object 
whidi has been in someone’s possession for a long time lias great 
evocatory power. Another observation which has been made is that 
an object placed in the hands of a true sensitive enables him to 
establish contact with all those who have po^essed it. Although 
touch is die most effective of the senses for this purpose, the object 
can have a stimulating effect without being touched. There have 
been cases in which the object, a picture for example, was simply 
looked at. The state of mind accompanying the Initial perception 
must be of importance according to the reactions of the subjects. 
Thus the evocatory power is related to the feelings associated with 
it, and this is another reason for thinking, in spite of the Bergsonian 
theory, that emotion is not an ‘impurity of memory* but an essential 
&ctor in iu 


2.94 WWhim James's * Spiritual Reservoir* 

Th^ philosopher William James was deeply impressed by the 

^d by the conversations 
which he had through her with the ‘spirii’ of his old friend Hodgson, 
ut ^ e reamed his critical feculty and w’as not convinced of 
^ phenomena’ a ‘will to personify’ 

either to the surviving Hodgson or to the 
endtv cn of Mrs Piper herself; and he recognized that this 

en^^ulddrawonsupranormalsourcesofinfonn^^^ 

of these sources led him to his fitmeus 
in a state Spiritual reservoir’, accessible to all subjects 

Zend AvesJ^"^- suggested to him by Fechner’s 
ft^^toW.?™? ^ ^"‘lividual remains 

stored in the ex^l^'^rld 

past actions, ‘the cosmos kJ* or distant effects of 

in structure by each act a degree, modified 

w-hidi we can easilv ^ physical traces (in 

men we can easily recognize the astral records of the Orient^) 
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could be revived by die luedium who would *us eonsuuet a 
•spiritual copy’ of the v-anished James stated diat 

Impressions fnaUs (Tun t Mneion ‘as certain as a 

from all hif experiences he drew ' o “0^0 4e forest, 

dogma’: ’our lives are like islands in le s of dieir 

Tlle maple and the pine can a call of alarm 

leaves, and Connecucut and ^^wpof soil and 

from the other. But die '''■7““^. i„ *e same way there 

the islands are joined to the botto . „yi;h our individuality 
is a continuous cosmic i„ds are plunged as in 

sets up accidental barriers and in whidi our minds P 

a reservoir . . H his ideas in ihis metaphor 

When the great philosophersui^ d^^ 

he realized that its translauon into 
many difficult problems.^ 

J95 Broad's Theory rofsurvival, die difficulties 

irspite oftheBridsh prejudice mffi^u of 

dieory which is a vari^t of ^ of two 6«ors, dm 

A^rding to ffio factor is hke ^ 

‘psychical’ and the the old theory of the body 

element as yet undiscovered Sofo^^B 

and the soul. The great ..rfal basis of the d'°of ^ 

not a soul or a mind, bn' ^ ^ this factor in 

feelings of the living oxcludes the rchg-oo^ ^ 

for attain indefinite ("““copied by a medium m mme . 

immortality), and ’.‘ “^fbeingthespiritofthedecraK^ 
thus giving die an die I^P^ 

ph“"Broad 

following facts: subcon . 

A .’ran of tl'C 

Cf Sudrt’s pavot,P"’*»'^*^« 


I ct. ' l ;,. 

le:cu>nsd’udrP^^' 
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in -which someone is very interested; telepathy between the sub- 
conscious minds of several people; and the tendency of the 
subconscious mind to provide the conscious with justification. 
Professor Broad concluded: *I do not see why w’e should find it 
more probable that tlie discarnate spirit of a dead person should 
exert selective telepathy than that this should be done by die 
subconscious mind of a living member of the S.P.R.* 


296 Tyrrell's Ohjections 

These extremely logical reflections of the distinguished philosopher 
were discussed by Tyrrell with special reference to Mrs Willett’s 
communications.'^ The Myers psychic factor, he said, makes a 
different union with the subject’s subconscious according to the 
conditions of the trance. Sometimes she seemed completely 
controlled by Myers, who spoke through her mouth, and some- 
times she seemed to receive communications through her usual 
control, Mrs Willett’s phenomena sometimes also took a third 
orm, "wh^ according to Tyrrell completely invalidates Broad’s 
eory. his was the form in which the subject delivered telepathic 
messages whileretainingiheautonomyofher organism. The psychic 

itself 

p ete y an would not permit a parallel personality to appear. 

sccording to Tyrrell, return to the theory of 
^^^‘^^^‘^^^S^^'^hichthemediumconstructspersonalities 
Ilf. /to f npirnal or paranormal information he possesses. But 
-wErp^kt- dramatizations of good mediums 

are nor ^ naturalness. We would reply that there 

sneak nan° 1? those who play a part and those who 

ar^xXm 7'. => P“'> ^ theatre there 

tion mav he m" i performers. The subconscious imagina- 
are differences°of “’•■auc in its subliminal creations, but these 
medium’s nei^nn v of kind. The convincingness of a 

clairvoyant facuW and^ ^ quality of the medium, both in 

ty nd m skill m interpreting the various characters. 


'll- knowledge of the future, 

197 The Illusion of 'Pure Duration^ 
recogmuon h^een esmblished by experiment. Twelve years of 
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personal experiments with a gtenm^nabsdute 

and on an impressive nnnaber of p „f 

certainty,’ wrote Osty, diat tiie . of the existence 

foreseeing the future. Of this I am M _inetals, vegetables and 
of what we call die eatdi, die sun, prejudices will 

animals. It is a fact verifiable by expe ^5 

not long prevail against ih 0°™^ “ 

courage and curiosity to smdyiL living inanimate things 

ThU precognition, whiclimclud^todih^g 

and wMl often indudes l„es us here to part 

philosophies of time from durauon and 

Lmpany widl Bergson. He Itiiongh he did not 

regaled the latter as of an him, U 'a qnabtative 

define it satisfactorily. n^^er; an organic develop- 

multiplicity bearing no resemblan ^ heterogeneity at the 

ment but not an y. To feel this untaow- 

heart of wliidi there are no "^'Xt is necessary to throw 
able thing in oneself an in'?"'®, "“ess: then one is with- 
tesel^into the depdis °"t"hee^ 
drawn from space and s Bergson himsdf 

make this plunge into the absolu^as g concluded are 

it can only be insrantaneous. g„,p of the mteto 

seldom free. Intuiuve ^ ic Bealing widl m«P 

and one is never =nr= *he*« o^.^^^^„,y^periencecandea 

realitiesorwithauto-sugg -hysical domain; 

thequesnon. ;„visforeseeableexceptin*=P Y between 

For Bergson nothing is or the reactt 

as for example the ““U^^ ,hese phcnn^nna onty 
two chemical substanc ^ , by clocks, which ^ Jo(-ed by 

time is concerned, re there is real ‘*“”“°"r^possible but 

tocoinddencesinspa . becomes not P" ^ || be foreseen 

tt free being, .^“^^"rasks if a fumre deals in 

contradictory. identifying die “m number, wiUi real 

one is unconsciously ^nned » ,j,y and 

the exact modifying the 

duration, the apP horicned by pould be no quesuon of 

which could not be “ i„^ . . ’There “^nr „ 

"-^^“lt'«rh:dumrion.ocomeinorier.om^^^_^^,_^.^ 

cutung short ,n,d*op.oi,l>-‘rr 
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oneself in advance; that duration can only be lived as it unrolls.’* 
Psychical research, by showing that it is possible to foresee events 
in which human wills are concerned, invalidates this conception of 
time, which has been criticized on other grounds by intellectualist 
philosophers. 


298 The Providential Hypothesis 

The faculty of precognition is the most surprising and most difficult 
problem set by psychical research. The spiritists cannot solve it, for 
precognition by the dead is no more comprehensible than by the 
living. It is true that they give precognition a providential character. 
Certain individual or collective events are preordained by the spirits 
to serve the great moral purpose to whicli tliey are devoted. This 
provides an explanation of ‘tutelary’ premonitions; the spirits warn 
us because they do not want to lose us but to give us a lesson. To 
this theory one may reply with Maeterlinck: ‘Either these beings 
predict to us a misfortune that their predictions cannot avert, and in 
this case what is the use of predicting it; or if they announce it to 
^ve us the means to prevent it they do not really see the future and 
ey predict nothing, since the misfortune may not take place; so 
that in either case their action seems absurd’.* When the spiritists do 
not appeal to the idea of the providence of the spirits, they fall back 
on reincaniation. NVhen a spirit is reincarnated it imposes on itself 
cerQm tna s to expiate the sins of a preceding life, to lose a child or 
s ortune, or example; then the spirit forgets the programme it has 
of oblivion is not rigorous and he may 
\Vi>^ ^ ^ent or have a presentiment of it before it happens. 

explanations which have no 

saenufic or philosophical foundation. 

fallacv dis^ss the problem, we should point out a 

the will TVi spiritists use in order to retain the freedom of 

an observer at the top of a mountain 
observer sees U ^ below, and ask how the fact that the 

the latter has fee wiir To 

said Flamtmnnn *1, ' event which has not yet happened,’ 

I “ ; ^ ™ -ent. mat is to be is seen 

had led m or circum- 

stances had led to something different, one woLld have seen dtat 

*lbid.,p.i7j. «i. 

. ^^tCTlinck,Z.'//i9«/ntonnu, p. 131. 
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soraediing different. Freedom is no more affected by knowledge of 

die future dian by knowledge of the past.* inaccurate 

The metaphor of die observer and the traveller is inaccurate 
beJause it rehtes to two simultaneous events, 
the factor in question, whieli is *e elapsed 
comparison of seeing the of time interval, 

because this evades die question of th upnce If one can 

We know diat time is irreversible in ^ ('cace, either 

find a past event again, it is because one -pigct itself into the 

material or spiritual; but a the spiritists deny. One 

present unless it is predetermine , not happen. All this is 

could not precognize an event whic J ^ of pre- 

obvious. To say that we possess “ P“,. faculty. But to 
cognition’ is to abandon die attempt o p would be 

deny that the future is determined as s concept of 

to deny causality and abandon ‘^^ .. jo psychiatry by Jung, 

‘synclironicity’ which has been intro , . ^ ns of events wi* 
and which would lead to ,e“et,f 

emotional value being placed on jo ascribe a kind of 

no explanation of psyi^ie P*f*^ . of one’s intelligence, 

mystical value to chance is to resign 

299 Omniscience of Causes that is to say, of pre- 

The existence of duplicative P/^^S^^ari-perception, forbids us 
cognition with the charactensncs of a qua P the world 

toluppose that any part "“"ns of ’conditioned freedom 
of our experience, and ‘*“'Vy*„Kins of which it has been attemp 

or ‘contingent determinism y . u|l permissible to place > ‘ 

to salvage the idea of freedom. I^^'lf/^was possible for u to 
noumenL, as did K-b * " by his inremd as ^el.^- 
know a man’s way of •“"‘“"S’,. „„found knowledge o 
external activity, and an ^ ,o be known at the 

motives, even die slightest, upon them, we couIdrf™^_^_, 

as all the external circumstances cn eclipse of 

Ms future conduct with as the same ume dial 

moon. Nevertheless we could mam 

manwasfree’.a ,„e and space, Laplace’s po*«'^“ 

But remaining within 
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oneself in advance; that duration can only be lived as it unrolls. ^ 
Psychical research, by showing that it is possible to foresee events 
in which human wills are concerned, invalidates tliis conception of 
time, which has been criticized on other grounds by intellectualist 
philosophers. 

298 The Providential Hypothesis 

The faculty of precognition is the most surprising and most difficult 
problem set by psychical research. The spiritists cannot solve it, for 
precognition by the dead is no more comprehensible than by the 
living. It is true that they give precognition a providential character. 
Certain individual or collective events are preordained by tlie spirits 
to serve the great moral purpose to which they are devoted. This 
provides an explanation of ‘tutelary’ premonitions; the spirits warn 
us because they do not want to lose us but to give us a lesson. To 
this theory one may reply with Maeterlinck: ‘Either these beings 
predict to us a misfortune that their predictions cannot avert, and in 
this case what is the use of predicting it; or if they announce it to 
give us the means to prevent it they do not really see the future and 
they predict nothing, since the misfortune may not take place; so 
that in either case their action seems absurd’.* When the spiritists do 
not appeal to the idea of the providence of the spirits, they fall back 
on reincarnation. When a spirit is reincarnated it imposes on itself 
certain trials to expiate the sins of a preceding life, to lose a child or 
his fortune, for example; then the spirit forgets the programme it has 
mapped out, but the law of oblivion is not rigorous and he may 
remember an event or have a presentiment of it before it happens. 
We shall spend no more time on such explanations which have no 
saentific or philosophical foundation. 

Before we start to discuss the problem, we should point out a 
a w ich certain spiritists use in order to retain the freedom of 
e wi I. They desCTibe an observer at the top of a mountain 
wat mg a traveller in the plun below, and ask how the fact that the 
o server sees the traveller’s movements is opposed to the idea that 
M ^ event which has not yet happened,’ 

Hammarion, ‘has no effect on that event. What is to be is seen 
m the same way as what has already been. If will, whim, or circum- 
stances a ed to something different, one would have seen that 

* Ibid., p. i 7 j. 


* ^L Maeterlinck, L'Hou inconnu, p. 1 3 1 . 
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somcUiing different. Freedom is no more affected by knowledge of 

the future than by knowledge of die past.’* „ . . 

The metaphor of the observer and die traveller is 
because it rehtes to two simultaneous events, and dius 
the factor in question, whicli U die elapsed interval of nme. The 
comparison of seeing die past widi seeing die fumre is also wrong, 

- ’? s 

obvious. To say that ae possess P , . faculty. But to 
cognition’ is to abandon die attempt to “P " be 

deny that die future is determined as soon a i s forese 

m Seny causality and t„XTd iX psychLty by Jung, 

■synchronicity’ ^^t 

and which would lead to to of causality, can provide 

emodonal value being placed o a kind of 

no explanadon of psy^c ’ of one’s intelligence, 

mysucal value to chance is to resign the use ot on 

299 Omniscience of Causes ,w is to say, of pre- 

The existence of duplicative Perception, forbids us 

cognidon with the . ee\ to L found in the world 

to suppose that any ° ^ ^ rions of ’conditioned freedom 

of our experience, and destroys m 

or ‘contingent determinism y permissible to place it in the 

to salvage the idea of free . possible for us to 

noumenon, as did Kant, w o ^^own by his internal as well “ 
know aman’s way of thinking, knowledge of all his 

external activity, and an be known at the same tme 

motives, even the slightest, f eould calculate 

as all the external circumstances 8 ^^Ppse of the sun or 

his future conduct with as die same time that the 

moon. Nevertheless we could maintain 

“r^Sdlgwidiintimeandspare,^^^^^^^^^ 
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present state of the universe is an effect of its previous state and the 
cause of its future state seems to be justified by psychical research. 
In the first place we should examine the hypothesis of omniscience 
of causes which was clearly staled by Laplace: ‘If there were an 
intelligence which, at a given instant, knew all the forces in nature 
and the respective positions of all the objects it contains, and if it 
were vast enough to analyse these data, it could include in the same 
formula the movements of the largest bodies in the universe and 
those of the lightest atom; nothing would be uncertain to it and the 
future as well as the past would be present to its vision*. 

Can we suppose that the clairvoyant’s mind is capable of knowing 
all these forces directing the universe, and following tlieir effects up 
to the point where they produce the event predicted? This would be 
to ascribe to his mind an omniscience which metaphysics reserves for 
God. We might accept, it is true, that this omniscience is limited to 
a small group of causes; thus the clairvoyant act would be a sort of 
‘vision in God’. Oesterreich, following Brentano, boldly re-stated 
this hypothesis, which can hardly solve the problem. It has at least 
the merit of not concealing the data, as do certain spiritists who claim 
that spirits in the Beyond can see the interaction of causes weaving 
destinies. Those who hold this view forget that the whole universe 
is concerned in the destiny of a man as in the fall of a leaf. A gesture 
affects gravitation, a grain of sand can change the face of the world. 
An iceberg melting in the Polar seas can modify the wind which 
blows a tile off the roof on to the head of a man and kills him; on 
the other hand, a thread on his sleeve might delay him a second, thus 
saving his life. When we think of the spreading ripples of cause and 
effect round these two tiny facts, and of the infinite number of tiny 
factors concerned in the fall of the rile, we recognize the profundity 
of Pascal s saying: ‘I hold it as impossible to know the parts as to 
know the whole’. 

300 'Thi Eternal Present 

pother, ^rather more satisfactory, theory was sketched by Myers as 
follows: Few men have given much thought to these problems of 
the past and future without wondering if past and future are really 
more than words; and if we are not regarding as a stream of conse- 
quences what is really only an ocean of coexistences’. Thus, die 
uture would not be virtually ajntained in the present because of 
t e aw of causality, it would really coexist with it. But where? 
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Tliere is only one space and it is filled by the universe Thus we are 
led to conceive of a hyperspace in wliich *e fourth dimension 
time, containing the successive universes f . 

This four-dimensional space has been fanulmr to 
sinL the work of Riemann. It is not m, invalid hypo*e-,^d^an 

it. To make them understand our like die 

have to present it to them successively, cu g ^ 

leaves ofa book and rnaWn^tjpass^^^ 

of the slices was in it in turn. .... „ penetrate into the 

clairvoyants, these would ® ^ ^ book, thus 

third dimension and mentalty There is nothing in this 

seeing the past or possessin^g 

St in” rardt^onal diL’nsion, but diis is a fact we may be 
forced to accept. - dimension of space, 

This hypodiesis, which die Encyclopaedia, 

was formulated very clearly by hypothesis to avoid 

This .could be called .he r^e«-r»ie 

confusing it, as certain !„ the latter titne is not 

hypothesis of Einstein an -.ions ofspace.lt is distinguished 

hoLgeneous with the other d—jofspa^^^^.^.^ 

by an imaging die rime coordinate has an extensive 

that this number is a sign 

character in any direction in spare. diat we can say 

It is of space-and-nme and /j, there and we meet 

with Eddingtond ‘Events ^ J place” is simply the 

them on our journey; the f ^ of exploration, has passed 

indication that the observer, . nte^gP_ „f„o gtear 

into the absolute fumre of the ?.j ■ consciousness atone 

SSSfe-— “ 
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30 1 BergsorLS Objections 

Bergson, whose philosophy of duration was dealt a death-blow by 
Einstein’s theories, defended himself ingeniously in Itis last work, 
Durie et simultaneity. The basis of his criticisms is that the relativist 
is continually confusing ‘time thought' and ‘duration lived’. But if 
w'e reject this mystical postulate and return to considering time as it 
has been considered in philosophy since Kant, all Bergson’s objec- 
tions f^l. The objections which would be valid are those based on 
material rather than spiritual considerations. We know tliat a clock 
slows down when it travels faster; does it result from this tliat the 
speed of a chemical reaction is decreased, that the beating of the 
heart slows down, and that physiological and psychological 
funcdons are modified? These are the things which should be 


questioned, if we wish to contest the extension of relativity to the 
world of our senses. But it is not justified to oppose a theory of the 
physical order, that is, justifiable by experiment, by a metaphysical 
theory based on a more or less vague feeling of an intimate ‘reality’. 

Apart from his general criticisms, Bergson made some particular 
criticisms of the space-and-time theory. He complained that it was 
something less and something more than reality’. It subtracted 
something from reality because it substituted an ‘accomplished’ for 
a becoming*. This is again the same argument of spatial time and 
progressive duration, and, as we know, it can be rejected without 
^en(hng reason or experience; but it is here particularly specious, 
e theory of space-and-time asserts, in effect, that the mind does 
^ complete reality, but successive aspects of that reality 
an erefore seems to be moving through time. The principle of 
usefulnws to which Bergson referred so often in his discussion of 
percepuon, might enable us to say that the illusion of becoming 
arises rom the fact that the mind only takes of reality what is 
necessary or its immediate action; it apprehends only the present 
imtant as it apprehends only the sur&ce film of objects. Time and 
ace are cqua y imited in usefulness; we cannot occupy all space 
y more than we extend ourselves over the whole of time. Tlie 
ar^ment lias as little value here as it has in the case of perception, 
acrnrrl* ^ space- 3 nd-iime represents more than reality, 

_ ° ticause potentially there are infinitely many 

in space in which we normally live, and 

m reality only one of these - * * - 


projecuons takes place. The argument 
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can be reduced to theproblemofdisringuishtagfactfrempot™^ 

and could be applied to all categories of our ^penence. It ^ not 
for example, theLrically impossible that one 

certain quantity of heat its exact equivalent me^^, 

know *at in practice this is not ^ ^hil we 

permanent reality is projected ^ ^ infinity of 

have to accept, as is that of pei«p ' , jj. that the 

possible univers^iO^ty^ne to b«^^ dtoension of space is not 
representation of ume as a tour deficiency of the 

adequate, but its and cannot be used as a 

potential in comparison wi* ^ „ 

philosophical objection to *e four-dimensional 

be most repellent about this ry ^ jj no morion 

world is a completed and static world m which there 

and nothing can happen. 

30 Z The TheorUsofDunneandBroad 

Two EngUsh writers have consciousness to a ray 

sions to our sensory umverse. ^ ^nkes place m 

of Ught exploring a experience. To take this into 

a real time, analogous to consciousness, that of the 

account, we must unagme , - dimension to appre- 

supemo’rmal state whi* is ^-^^^^".^^^l^caling with bodi the 
hend the events of the fmir ^ ; id create annapatoty 

past and the fiiture of the , 

dream images. This “^"^cnsion of space and a thrd 

time, hence we must ha proceeds to infimty, _ 

consciousness to know it. In „fcch has led to Dunne s 

it is certainly this P“' ^'^^ough it had a cermin success 

theory being leiected as tanci , , , u 

before the war. suggested a simpler hypoth»s. 

Broad, who critiaaed *“^1,, Jcond temporal dtmem.on 

that oftwo dimensions of tm. g dimension may 

t . s ‘advents which s®P“ „q pomts on tiic 
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The clairvoyant could thus perceive an event before it had reached 
his waking consciousness. 

Price criticized this theory from the realist point of view. It would 
result from this hypothesis, he said, that we would be affected by 
events before they happened in the normal way. Thus we could be 
dead in time number 2 and still alive in time number i. Furtlier, the 
two parts of things would be able to change in an unco-ordinated 
way. In order to retain the hypothesis, we should have to accept that 
the future is only known and not acted upon. 


303 Eternal Recurrence 

Nietzsche placed at the apex of his philosophy this curious theory 
which would explain even better than the space-and-tirae theory the 
phenomena of precognition.^ Like relativity, it assumes a finite 
universe. The sura total of the forces in the universe is thus finite 
and constant, while time is infinite. These forces will never reach 
equilibrium, for if this were possible they would have already 
reached It m the eternity preceding us, and the world would have 
remaine stati^but in fact it is evolving. These forces obey a strict 
ete^msra. The natural forces then combine according to the laws 
° i’ numerous they may be, the number of 

possible combinations is limited. Evenmally certain of these 
CO inattons must be repeated and hence all those subsequent to 
ence evolution will pass through the same phases and the 
umverse will be cyclic. 

Nietzsche concluded: Every combination of events which can be 
infi ^ already been produced, and not only once but an 

/ cr of times. This is true of the present moment; it has 

a<5 again when all forces are distributed exactly 

the nrecpm^^ j moment which gave rise to 
Oh man' vn nioment to which the present will give rise, 

hour trla’J the flow of an upturned 

^^ous f^tn the next only by the 

cycle the dreum necessary to reproduce in the universal 

It is inieresdnir ih ^ ^potation, which goes on to become lyrical, 
has taken uo L th ^ professor at the Sorbonne, Abel Rey, 

has taken up the theory again and attempted to apply It to all the 

* NiCOsthe, SSmmiEche IFtrit, XII, p. 1 12, 
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sdenufic knowledge acquired smce the of 

of nature are sutistical ^-„^^*rionran" at varying speeds, 

from one another at random m all gm it is not 

The temperature is derived ^^.^te the molecules moving 
impossible that one day chance roig P ^ ^itouid 

widt high speeds from *ose moving at low sp^e^ ^ 
then have m the same recep , infinitely small, but in an 
probability of such an event is a If the universe is 

infinite time its occurrence is not ^n„. 

composed of atoms, these a'oaas . , of time and the cycle 

figumuon they had at some previous instan 

will begin again. have been made by mathemaucians. 

Objections to this theory >>a« “e^f ,1,, teasoning^ and Emile 
Emile Picard questioned the vahd^^^ they are 

Borel showed that some pro .. jjj 3 \Ve must abandon e 
equivalent to a certain^ °f 
■scientific daydream’ of Eternal Recurren 

304 The Influence of . ■ -aper by Gabriel Tarde, 

We must now mention a very ong ^ ^ criticism of the 
^blSted in 190..‘ It was v{ 

rcientific law of ?ue aaid, that in science w 

Future Events. It was remarkable, subsequent event 

always look for ^ „ -pound his«.y d^ *«- 

which is not yet, shou l , of action at 

which is no ^Newtonian atuaction, seemed to T 

through time, analogo We must be 

unavoidable. , jq work m rev * , ijie 

Determimsm, then, mu^ the mouon of tliej"^,,^ 
able to explain, at P f planets wluclt leaf by *= 

gravitational attract! vlhich will arise on ‘ „ tendency 

become, the planet by lower by di=h«''“-°“V™ die 

flower, the child by the mm. ,he fact ^ o V 

.0 explain the f“-^^cde iUs erroneous to 

past is known. p. ,66. 
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tional or to ima^ne it as a dimension of space. There is no inconsis- 
tency in reversing the ‘direction* and seeing the past as deriving 
from the future. 

Purposiveness plays a role in the phenomena of life wliiclt is 
perhaps more important than that of heredity. The embryo is 
explained by the adult creature. Evolution would be incomprehen- 
sible without purposiveness for it shows changes occurring, not at 
random, but seemingly in accordance with a directing idea. When 
events diverge from an initial event, we may accept that the future 
is simply a development of the past. But when several series of 
events converge towards one important event, this future event has 
exerted an influence. 

This strange idea does not completely resolve the problem of 
precognition, but it provides a rough sketch of a solution, by 
removing the theoretically impenetrable character of future events. 


305 The Confusion of the Modes of Time 

Mother wea^ess of eternal-present theory is that it explains 
c airvoyance by a quasi-perception of the real, where it would seem 
more tting to a parapsychological theory to remain on the mental 
level. Considering only divination of the past, there are two possible 
pro^s«. s quasiperception of a still present reality, or an 
^ oration o memory. In this connection William James's theory 
IS much more satisfactory, 

TT odier hand, certain features of clairvoyance are explained 

rUr, ^ c for example, tlie cinematographic 

r ^ ° r which Tvas pointed out by Osty, and the 

^^sion of different modes of time. The subject sees coloured 
tratea centred on the person upon whom he has concen- 

different ^ ^ tieveloping reality was seen from 

clear and ™“gh a magic window. Sometimes the glass is 

or distorted Perfect, sometimes it is cloudy and the indistinct 

P cm TLcr®' i-t-d of remaining a 

p.cmre ,t becomes an ^sttact idea or a symbol. 

fumre* lhev\nn°*"^ subjects often confuse die past and die 

his Sife lich " ‘‘ >’= described events in 

person said he could not remember. 
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TOs event was very complicated (someone falUng down a st&mse 
a funeral passing, anotlier person fallmg 

happened the following day exactly as he had Thus 

wimessed by several people otlier dian the person ” f 
recollections do not appear to bear the temporal stamp of which 

tills phenomenon is still a saentificmys ry . ^ 'po appeal 

whi* have been put forward is completely 

to -vision in God’ is outside die fce will. 

revives the interminable arguments „nf nature certainly an 

Let us be content to assert 

exceptional one,^ but one whic mu nj the reach of the 

attempt to explain tlie universe, ev 

intellect. 
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THE MIND IN NATURE 


306 The Evoluttonary Point of View 

Almost all the -writers who have discussed psychical research have 
confined themselves to considering it in connection with the human 
race. It has not apparently occurred to tliem that tliese abnormal 
phenomena might also occur elsewhere.^ This narrow view arose 
from the prejudice that psychic phenomena demonstrate die work- 
ings of a marvellous power, superior to intelligence, and proving 
the survival of the soul The whole of Myers’s book, which is still 
the Bible of British psychical researchers, is inspired by this belief. 
His theory of a subliminal self, which co-ordinated all the obser- 
vations made of the unconscious life of the mind, was certainly new 
and very important. While the psychologists of Pierre Janet’s 
school placed below the threshold of consciousness only low-level 
automatic actions, Myers also saw there layers which gave rise to the 
phenomena of genius, intuition, telepathy and telaesthesia. On this 
level the mind acts autonomously, escaping the limitations of organic 
life. This independence led to the assumption that human personality 
survives bodily death. Thus psychical research -was supposed to give 
sdentific support to religious teaching. 

Dr Gustave Geley, who had been especially impressed by physical 
phenomena, found the evolutionary point of view inescapable. He 
saw me same process at work in the metamorphoses of insects as in 
w ep astic materializations. He even recognized, while opposing 
ergsons th^ry, the identity of the subconscious nature of man 
an amma s. His nustake -was in seeing the subconscious mind as an 
occult consciousness which was gradually unveiled in the course of 


Ridiet introducdon d la mitapsyckique humaint, Charles 

^ ^ had quahficd the word •m4tapsydu<Jie* by the adjective 
without saying that everything par^ormi was human? 
unless if citu tk Convinced that any >dew of the subject would be almost useless 

unless It saw the paranormal at work in evolution. 
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evolulion. He regarded consciousness as die high-t =chi~ of 

evolution. His ‘dynamopsychism’ is onty the 

which mahes ce«ain “"“"“““Gety^lralism leads to the 

307 The New Biological Philosophy „:„a,>eswe 

The true biological pliilosop^ will be .„i* the 

have just described and will integrate psy . shocked by 

restoLature. Then Perhaps our mmds jU no 
them. Itwill be seen that they are related to msunct, wta 
rightly contrasted to intelhgeiiM, s ow profound; if we 

limitadons, it represents something f pfg jtjelf. ‘There 

could understand it, it would give us ^ but which 

are things which only “ouM find these things, but it 

alone it will never find. Only mstmc a 

will never seek them.’ However explanation of the 

parapsychologist, in search o aii book, it does not leave 

phenoLna which we have desmb^mth^^ 

L so disconcerted by described by 

miraculous than restore Confidence to these lost 

naturalists. Enumerating th laughing-stock of 

children of scientific research who are tn 

laboratory scientists. he hiEher animals; we shall quote 

Telepathy is obse^ed among *e high ^ ^ 

some famous examples lattu on ^d 

voyant phenomenon the sense example? No 

animals; homing pigeot^ °Sas teeT^vL for dteir return to 

satisfactory physical explanaUonte tee^P^ . 

the nest. Then again, “ 8'““ psychism wbclt is on= 

sodeties a striking example of ttotwlte ^normal phenomena. 

■writers are unwillmg 

beli,deitsimpor^«-^^_^^^^^^„,.,„^au 
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These are perhaps the most curious parts of biology, but we 
should also study all the contrivances of instinct, beginning with the 
organic tools which suggest a purposive idea. We cannot discuss all 
these analogies in this book, but shall limit ourselves to a brief 
survey. We only wish to point out the metapsychic influence, in the 
form of instinct, permeating the entire vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. Biologists attempt to eliminate any hint of the wonderful 
from natural phenomena and to arrange tliem in a convenient 
framework. We shall attempt, in the true spirit of science, to point 
out the facts which resist the orthodox interpretations, but which no 
one dares to callunclassifiable. 

1. TELEPATHY AND CLAIRVOYANCE IN ANIMALS 

308 The Elherfdd Horses 

It appears that at least the lugher animals possess psychic faculties 
(in the ordinary sense of the word). It has long been known that 
animals could be hypnotized. In the seventeenth century P. Kircher 
described how a cock could be hypnotized by holding it for some 
time before a chalk line drawn on the ground. Czermak hypnotized 
sparrows, pigeons, rabbits, and even salamanders and cray-fish. The 
method which succeeds best with many kinds of animals is that of 
cutaneous stimulation, either brief and intense or slight aind repeated. 

Telepathic communication between man and animals has been 
observed and reproduced experimentally. Dogs, cats and horses 
appear to see and react with fear to certain objective phenomena 
such as phantoms, sometimes before a human being who is also 
present; but this is only a question of receptive sensitivity. When a 
dog barks at the time of his master’s death, in conditions which 
exclude knowledge of it by normal sensory means, we must suppose 
e has some dim presentiment. There are no certain cases of physical 
p enomena produced in the presence of animals. As for the animal 
p tantoms which have been seen in haunted houses or at experimental 
nances, \ty obviously provide no evidence for the existence of a 
taculty m animals. 

The most famous case of animal telepathy is that of die Elberfeld 
ors« w a European psychologists were invited to see and 
test m 1912. In a paper read to the Paris Conference of psychical 
trainer Karl Krall of Munich described tliese 

bv Krall ubirh jhc of the Conference. Ttib is also die tide of a book 

by Knll uhichuii published atLapagm 1911. 
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The mind in 

fascirating experiments, ^e'phenoLna were 

trained in tlte use of signals. Ind , already produced m 

obtained with a blind horse. Von ^ to count, 

.po4 a horse called ‘Clever Hans' people, 
work out sums, spell, ^‘“^^eollaborator Krall perfected 
colours, sounds, coins, and so o . taught common 

these methods with jj^^ses tapped with their hoof 

German words and arithmetic. . n,e right hoof, tens by 

to indicate numbers, units being f j^^rses were quicker 
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tounderstandand progress thanhuman^° 
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Mile Osaka had no gifts but that of memory, which, however, was 
prodigious. She could repeat twenty numbers, each of 24 figures, 
which she had read in a list. I was present when another prodigy, 
Dagbert, was presented to the Academy of Science in 1945; he was 
as gifted as Inaudi. No doubt all these calculators use tricks of 
memorizing and calculation, but they possess more than a photo- 
graphic memory. Their speed is often greater than tliat of computing 
machines (as Maurice d’Ocagne observed) and shows a truly 
supernormal subconsdous faculty, functioning without die laborious 
processes of the analydcal intelligence. The case of Gauss who, at 
the age of seven, without having learnt the rules of arithmetic, 
astonished his teachers, gives clear proof of this. 

310 A Higher Anthmetlc 

To show the connection of these phenomena with clairvoyance, we 
shall now describe some experiments which took place at Brussels in 
J915, in a small circle at M. Poutet’s house, in which vertiginous 
heights of calculation were reached.*^ The subject was a distinguished 
banister who did not believe in spirits but could pul himself into a 
state of light hypnosis, produdng a secondary personality called 
Stasia. Two of the experiments were as follows. In one of them the 
eight members of the drcle each drew a card from a pack and laid it 
on the table. The first was found to be the ace of clubs, the last the 
rune of spades. On Stasia’s instructions the numbers corresponding 
to the order of each letter were added and written down, which gave 
a 12-figure number. This was divided by 125, fractions being 
omitted, which gave 93 1 ^9* The i was left out and replaced by a 9. 
The subject dictated by means of raps a 1 9-figure number which was 
multiplied by 93989, The result, a 24-figure number was divided 
into sections of i or 2 figures at a time, giving each section its 
corresponding letter as before (the five last figures not being used), 
and this, as if miraculously, gave ‘Nine of spades Stasia’ — the 
value of the last card drawn at randoml How are we to account for 
this improvized subconscious aridimetic? 

Now for another of Stasia’s adiievements. Poutet drew a playing- 
ca^^d shut it in a drawer wthout anyone having seen it. He was 
wked to write his Christian name, ‘Henri’, and to turn it into 
gures as above. The number formed was multiplied by a dictated 
14-figure number (Stasia correcting a mistake). The 14 last figures 

^ 1519. 
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of die number obtained, translated into letters, gave nine of h 
which was die value of die untnown rarf. 

William Mackenzie experimented widi 

taking die most rigorous experiment the data at 

obtained results no less astounding. i^.-^ined by pure chance, 
the start of the experiment seemed “ MetapsicUm moJema.'- 
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He could not formulate any “P “ ^ members of die 

collecdve psychism between the subject and 
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This psychical researcher was P^™“' Elberfeld horses 

of animal clairvoyance. He expenme phenomena. In a boo 

and was convinced of die genuineness ^ * he desenbed 

called New Revelauons CoMcrnmg^ ^ complete 
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was spoken in the Moekel family. Like the Elberfeld horses, Rolf 
gave words in a phonetic form without having been taught to do so. 
Apart from his mathematical achievements, his messages were like 
tliose of a small child, emotional or utilitarian, but sometimes widi a 
hint of malice. He replied intelligently and sometimes humorously 
to Mackende’s questions; smd he liked brightly-coloured pictures; 
and was able to extract the simple cube roots. His psycliology, on 
the whole, seemed to be different from that of the horses. 

31a Other Experiments JFith Dogs 

The case of Rolf is not isolated and other remarkable dogs have been 
studied; for example, Mile Kindermann’s Lola, Mme Borderieux’s 
Zou, and Professor Ziegler’s Awa. In 1924 Bechteref carried out 
telepathy experiments with a fox-terrier and a St Bernard. Taking 
the dog’s head in lus hands he mentally commanded lum to carry 
out a certrin familiar action and the animal obeyed, sometimes 
fumbling as if the idea had not been cwnpletely grasped. In a series 
of experiments carried out by Dr Flexor at Moscow the dog carried 
out, not the order he had just received, but the order given in a 
subsequent experiment. We know tliat similar displacements, either 
for^rds or backwards, often occur in experimental telepathy. 

Krall emphasized that Bechterof’s dogs only obeyed a mental 
suggestion (which is remarkable enough), but that his horses showed, 
by their unpredictable and capricious replies, a genuine emotional 
and intellectual personality. Further, tlieir subliminal imagination 
and intelligence were astonishing. It was easy to see from the way 
in which they gave a mathematical solution whether they were 
certain or suspected an error. This evidence supports the idea of an 
anima psyche ^analogous to that of man and just as powerful 
parano ly. It is not surprising,’ Maeterlinck wrote, ‘that in 
^imals these subUimnal faculties not only exist but are perhaps 
•eener an more active than in us, since our conscious and abnor- 
^ hf® atrophies them and relegates them to a 

m^^ctio' which they have increasingly rare opportunities 

3*3 Dirccnon-Findmginj4nimals 

A hum^ finds^ his direction by reference to the sun and 

nous an ' • It is the same with higher animals, except when 
ey are remove experimentally from their usual neighbourhood 
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and left to find tlieir way back. Se«^ and 

many animals can return bom ascribe it 

we linnot explain by what ‘'-X indent a physical 

to instinct, wluch explains no ®’ dp„bable. A psychical 

explanation which is too complicated to soun P I, „ay 

researclterseesthesephenomenaasexa^l^of^^^^^^^ 

be said that this hypothesis offsets in relation 

mysterious, but it is an advantage to p ^ ^ ^re seen to be 

to a large body of other facts wid. which tn y 

analogous. ^o were taken by carriage or 

Fabre quoted some cases °f ^ f„m their home, and 

railway to a distance of swimming across a river 

returned by the P,n,s have been reported w 

without using the bridges. Siroil jjopst homing 

dogs and even horses. Bourhere s „ght. 

experiments have been done of 4i kilometres in 

Th% are reported to have .“vered a^d^m dist^c« of too 

24 hours.= The murine, The murine also flies only 

and even 200 kilometres, holds * ^ ^ on the roden 

at night. Among mammals, Snek p a fores , 

pJmyscu. A large scale “P'^^^Tper cent of the ammak 
over an area of 9 jjng distances between ‘1°^ 

remrned to ** burrows, radius of act‘'a‘'y ° 

metres, -which is four or , experiments a young one 

48 hours. Professor „ dark maze. When 

‘”1X:;carriedourexperimm;. sWth^-^r^^ 

the mice were put m at from *= „rned 

towards foe Sou*, «bem foe^^^^ 3 , f^the anempi .0 

conunued to do were unsuccessfu magnets, 

round. The psy‘*°-“°|^grJi did not respond miS^liad 

find a 'magneuc sen jn ^le aa 

but Neuhaus gave hey j,. 

been brought up ® . ®diecauseof their moving 

— “"■'"“I,,....*.—"-*'--'" 

» F. Bourbire, r « 
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314 Homing Pigeons 

The direction-finding of homing pigeons has attracted tlie greatest 
attention and many fruitless explanations have been offered of it 
sinre the time of Darwin. Young pigeons are trained for some 
months with an adult pigeon, making flights of 200 kilometres. 
Then they are taken in baskets by railway to increasing distances 
and released. A few may be lost but most return to the pigeon-house 
where they were bom. Even when diey are taken out to sea tliey 
return unerringly. The flights can be made as successfully by night 
as by day, so we cannot use steering by the sun as an explanation. 
The suggestion that objects emit waves is puerile. To test tlie 
hypothesis that pigeons were influenced by Hertzian waves, mass 
releases have been organized near a transmitting station, but this 
source of disturbance did not seem to deprive the birds of their 
ability. In any case, space is nowadays filled with waves of all 
frequencies, but this does not appear to have imposed any limitations 
^ for flights made by pigeon-fanciers, 

lectromagnetic waves having been rejected, the earth’s magnetic 
e was suggested. Even if pigeons could perceive this weak field, 
anomer facmr would be necessary to steer by. The American 
ro essor Yeagley released some pigeons carrying two small 
^Iculated to neutralize the horizontal component of the 
eart s ® j and observed that the birds with the magnets were not 
so successful in returning to the nest as the others. He concluded 
^ j ® magnetic field was one of the factors 

conwrne . ccording to him, the other factor was the variation in 
‘s orce caused by the rotation of the earth. He suggested 
mat me pigeon combines these two fectors in his nervous system, 
•itnnrt / acwrdingly. This ingenious theory has not 

nroKUrr? vi° criticisms of it made by physicists. Hence this 
rermi ^ 3 physical explanation of telepathy, 

cl^s A ™ we like it or not, we are forced to 

3 1 ! cfCommunicotton 

triven unsatisfactorily complicated nature of the explanations 
research w scientists who are unwilling to accept psychical 

research, we shalldescribevonFrisch'sexperiLntscnthedhLtion- 
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finding of bees. We shall see later that bees ‘the 

collective psychism, whicli Reaumur a e 

spirit of the hive-. At present we are only places 

whicli ihey communicate to each other Experiments 

in which pollen and nectar are to be found m f^-^JP^^erest 
have shown that when an explonng ee 

she returns to the hive and, a short time » of them being in 
including the first bee) fly “ have to explain how the 

proportion to the work to be do . Quantity of food 

Lt bee communicated the informauon about the quanuty 

and the direction to be taken to find it. jnforminff bee carries 

According to von Frisch's -penments^^th^-formmg 
out a sort of circular dance on Less of the harvest. VPe 

which is roughly proporoona supposed to indicate the 

might accept this, but the of *e ellipse in which Ae 

direcdon by the angle made by supposing that this 

bee moves with the direction o ® ^ explanadon since space is 

angle is sufficient, which require information on 

three-dimensional, the bees would “ ^yng drawing. Tins 
a plane surface Hke an ^,e. finally, without 

idea is too anthropomorpluc to u,)unh cannot be 

going into detail, obser^tions . --nj-ding to Franjon’s ex^n- 
explained by this sy^oUc j^^un, for a bee to find by 

ments, the information conveye a pile of 

means ofit a small pardcleo o ^ only be explained y 

is evident dtat die direcdon-findtngrfbes ^ ^,^ f 

a special sense, a 'th.d of ^ P^guse of polanaed 

U^td^oSm^ 

oonUECTtVE rsvcHisM OR PonvrsvcHtsM 

3.6 TheInJiyUual.aKeIa-reC^V‘ pa^ 

The important concept wlrich 

psychology^orr«p^,^_„ of hm^ 

m namre. The p ^ '“” 8 “ L^duced in li'ing 

simple to early which individuation is p 

into account die way m 
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We see at once that a poplar, an ant and a horse are all clearly 
defined units and at the same time examples of a type, which we call 
a species. But the difficulties begin when we attempt to elaborate 
his intuitive concept of the individual. ‘Individual’ means ‘some- 
thing which cannot be divided.* In fact, if most living things are 
divided into parts, the fragments cannot continue to live. Even if 
one does, the others usually do not. But a slightly mutilated 
individual heals its wound and regains its specific form. In certain 
species, important organs can be completely regenerated. For 
example, a crab can grow a new claw and a lizard a new tail. But the 
remarkable thing is that if one divides an earthworm, a hydra or a 
sea anemone, each of the pieces will grow into a new complete 
animal; if one plants a willow twig or a begonia leaf, a new willow 
or begonia ^11 grow. Thus, in spite of etymology, certain indivi- 
duals axe divisible. Indivisibility, which corresponds to a certain 
complexity of the nervous system, is perhaps a higher development, 
but not an essential property, of living things. 

To this it might be replied that these observations are really 
obse^tions about reproduction. Instead of being localized in a 
certam part of the individual, the reproductive elements are spread 
out. H^ever it is divided, the individual will reproduce its specific 
orm. T^is takes the problem further back, and we now have to 
^ y e various methods of reproduction. There are many. 

by cell-division, buds, spores, and 
on. ^ e typical characteristic of sexual reproduction is the 
individual produced by this means has a 
special quality , and we will call it a ‘being’. 


3*7 TAe Idta of a 'Being* 

mafp result of the fusion of two special cells, the 

individ 1 ^ gMietes, which come either from two different 

individual. The 

urofounH comes from ffie egg. There is a 

Sirfrom a ' ^ individual 4tch has not 

reduction on acrount of the phenomenon of meiosis. At 

number of each gamete contains half the normal 

each containing 

with its own *^?"^°"^°^^®P“™*^»^^i^ctogiveanewindividual 
number of chro Hence the offspring has the same 

number of chromosomes as the parents before reduction. We define 
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a biological ‘being'i as an individual which is abie to produce new 

characteristics in its offspring. , . , Tn ra';e<? of 

But we shall now see how arbitrary this defininon . 
hermaphroditism tire same individual ^ ^ tic 

the feLle gamete; hence there is no ““““p ^^j^temarks 

constitutions, and hence a 'being is not 0 ■ jjj i „t to 

that neverthdess reduction tak« place, is 

introduce new characteristics. But in P^!'. jtim there is no 

common in both the animal ^d the yege y|,ing individual 

male gamete and hence no femhzanon. Is tinds of 

still a -being-.^ Friedel recognizes *at ^re - ,,exual 
‘being’ between heterogamous se^ P -being’ has no 

reproduction. But this is to adinit doubtfiib Nature 

absolute value. As for its usefii ne , hence uses 

seems to be concerned only “P“?““^XsTof whether or not 

a number of methods of rep^uc an use several methods of 

they give rise to ‘beings'. When she c^ case ofrepm- 

reproduction at the same ame s e ^ vegetative 

duction by seeds, which can occu ^ asexual reproducnon 

reproduca^on. Besides, there is no <=v.de"“ permit 

invariably conserves the heredity o aven 

variation. There psychism into account in the 

using a microscope. We m 
problem of heredity. 

318 The le point of view. We refer 

Biology offers another ecpally P individuals are, m die 

to Ihe ^llular theory of individuals ah ^1, a, a 
final analysis, agglomeraaons of*a protozoa, w-e may »y 

biological unit, as is obvious in * P aolon.es. T^ie 

*at all living filings are iaories, based on th^ • 

complex »*;'^al’atwoorfiuce.riimensional^-^ 
either in a line, or ^ssors attempted to 

Lacaze-Dufiiierss au „ W.J.Uiec'dope"'"''"”'"'' ^ 

• J. Frirfd, jadior. 
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theory to vertebrates, claiming that tlie loonites became more firmly 
connected and grouped themselves into tissues and organs to permit 
spedalization of function. Thus E. Perrier put forward a colonial 
theory of three levels. ‘The higher animals, or {oft/cx, were societies 
oimiridis^ whicli in their turn were sodeties of plastidcs. If W’c could 
count the plastides of an organism and know their respective 
positions, properties and relationships, not only would we know all 
the functions of the organism, but we could retrace its embryological 
development and predict its fUture.’^ 

Bernard Idd emphasis upon this autonomy of the cellular 
elements, but he emphasized no less ‘the subordination of the 
elements to the whole*. He regarded llie ‘morphological plan’, or 
the direcdng idea’ as of primary importance. He gave a typical 
example. If the metatarsal bone is removed from a young rabbit and 
grafted under the skin on the animal’s back, it continues to live and 
pow, but not for long. Soon it is resorbed, while a new bone grows 
m the place assigned to it in the morphological plan. Thus the cell 
has autonomy, but this autonomy is relative and subordinated to the 
f u ‘It is the subordination of the parts to the 

T j? ? , of the complex individual a connected system, an 

mdwidual. It is this that maintains the unity of the living tiling.’'^ 
n reaction against mechanism, contemporary biologists® have 
rejected the equilibrium which Bernard postulated between these 
actors, ^d have placed the emphasis on the directing plan. 
IS new attitude, which is also found in psychology, tends to 
subsumte the idea of ‘the whole’ for the idea of ‘the association’ in 

rhpff of life. This marks the downfall of the colonial 

theory of tlie individual in biology. 

319 ^^soclations of Living Things 

oreaS- r inadequaK to etcplain the strict 

inrZvls" higher species, it retains its value 

plants and ™ obvious association. Among certain 

plants and annuals, tt .s possible to see that complex individuals are 




tribute to the Ut^who gave osvchicS^? 1)* should pay special 

important book DU PAUn ir research a pSace m his philosophy. (Cf. his 

tniupsychiquesau^S^S^.'f' 'LesV^omtoes 
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really formed by an V''^*'afddian5 etc.). 

cctnobium is formed (as ^1* *= '’yf^beween different 

In symbiosis we see association formed for lile oeiw 
individuals. A lichen, formed by the association ° , 

fungus, as the characterisdcs of a t &d in 

factor in our definition of life, as did ™ ^ superior 

namre associations of individuals w Y , ^ jb-ecring idea are 

individual. Modern ideas of ‘the who e ^ j continuity with 

as applicable to them as to individuals m biological 

one another. j „=vrhical research, were 

These cases, wliicll are closely relat P nineteenth 

studied by the philosopher Espinas at ^ cannot be ascribed 
century.! According to him anima aso^^^^ 
to mechanical causes; they imply m „„resse5 in becoming an 

we should say a psychism. An indivi “^P . p jnsects which 

organ in a more extended individu^ be sepamted in 

live in communities shows that i of them a superior 

space without losing the bon w ,-eaks of the fusion of 

individual, a ‘superindividual. ^=P "VP consciousness, but the 

individual consciousnesses into a ro psychology- Ij “n 

word ‘consciousness’ is borrowe . 55 ,„ay be ‘subconscious 

be retained ifweaccept that thisoonsci^n^ y j e 

and yet related to ^ century pmvides 

on the subconscious tt' contradiction.® 

sufficient explanation of this app 

320 Thz Colonial Insects R „ bees ants, and termites, 

Ihe insects which live in colon-. psy^sm 
offer the most striking “tnnp'c “f in psych.^ 

analogous to the temporary fo™ ' In most speae 

phenomena. These h« m , hundred ttousand 

the colony, ™h‘ch "“y ^ I,, queen, and alnays, M ^ 

members, is descende r queens. Except among . 

ants, from a small no”‘>f °f,‘STqueen, the males ^e 
whe’re there is a >o"| “ ^tlcrificcd. The mos^^-^c. 
-defies is n Hgorous division 

. For d.e develop*^ 

a^hole chapter of^hia 
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excludes any individual initiative unrelated to the social function. 
This function is also ser\-cd by differing anatomical organs. But tlie 
true organs of the community are the individuals themselves tvlio, 
■while appearing autonomous, carry out the aims of the super- 
individual. This superindividual may be more or less intelligent, 
that is to say, may make more or less efficient use of the circumstances 
in die environment to attain the collective goal. In diis respect the 
ants, which are more rigidly subordinated to instinct, are superior 
to the bees. 

This concentration of functions is narrowest among die termites. 
Even the architecture of the nest suggests comparison with a living 
organism. It is analogous to a body covered with a skin, whicli the 
workers repair as soon as it is broken- All these characteristics are 
inexplicable in terms of the biology of association. The living 
sodety is here much more than the sum of its members. It obeys 
constitutional laws of a psychic nature, in accordance widi die 
profound intuitive insight of Lamarck and Schopenhauer. 

William Mackenzie, developing the ideas of Durand de Gros, 
emphasized the universality of the polypsycliic phenomenon in 
nature,^ He showed that it occurred as low in the scale of life as the 
unicellular flagellated algae. He also drew attention to the resemb- 
lance between this elementary psychic phenomenon and the pheno- 
menon of table-turning, in which human psyches are temporarily in 
assodation. 


The Laws of Sociology 

Among li^ting things the superindividual is strongest in com- 
munistic sodeties. Often a large number of animals of the same, or 
even of different species, live in assodation, obeying a collective law 
to which all their individual actions are subordinated. As tliere is no 
question of consdous and voluntary assodations, we must regard 
this as evidence of psychism. In this way flocks are formed for 
mgration or for defence a^nst enemies. The phenomena of 
crowd psychology’ among human bangs, in which the most 
prirmtive emotions seem to function, are recognized. They have 
be^ compared with the phenomena of pathological hysteria, whicli 
indicates tlieir subconsdous charaaer and relates diem to psychical 
phenomena. 


* op. du, p. a7<S. Ct also Mackenzie’s paper at the Utrecht 

Loafertnoe, UsraonesbiologiquesiieUparapsydiologic’. 
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The distinctive and P“*“P^ •'uman science, 

assodauon have been made tne ) ^cvrholoev into account, 

Durckheint-ssociology.nisdoesnot.^epsy^^olo^^^^.^^^^1^^ 

but observes objectively that soaenes, hetween individuals, 

latvs -which are not explained by « , j j]jg social group, 

Without giving die name of differentiates it 

we recognize its totalitarian > p ^eiro has been 

profoundly from a sum of ‘"fideS%hich easUy lends 

criticized for the mysucal nature go, he merely systenwoad 

itself toaHegeliandeificattonofdieSo of which is 

in a scientific manner a set o a , 
seen in the light of psychical researen- 


ttlEOPEASTV, PURPOS.VENESS AND M-tESlS 

3za Purposive Biology 

We have already seen that the 



rx"» 

‘ideoplastic’ because they o ey phenomena o 

purpLiveness no less *”,l*\hrwn in the latter ^long-«^ 
difference is P^p^g^sive developm^^ voluntary 

and shows itself m tn P rapid as that or tn -nove 

while in the former the acn ^ ^ mal case 

movements; the form created ^ *e paranormal case 

something or show a j^rgnoon. . j„_„acv of 

the will shown origlnat^ recognize the Luden 

Biologists have ^7g^3rest of th--. Absurd 

mechanistic theon^ theories of purposn^ sometimes 

Cuenot of France, of living jon of chance and 

to suppose tot formed by a « ^ ^y^h serve 

very complicated, perceived, organs ^ although 

section. cri- 

certain needs- physical term 

he could not ^^^ihdpsush^. ory of orgamc 

place. Psychr^J^hUleTeuyd^^ ly of psjehre 

Cutootandhi^jy^gdornwhichwereapp 

creations mth . ' 
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origin.^ A similar inventory should be made for the vegetable 
kingdom, in which the technical invention shown is no less 
remarkable. ‘Purposiveness characterizes biology,’ said Charles 
Richer. ‘All living tilings, from man to the simplest cell, show signs 
of psychic functions,’ wrote a learned Austrian botanist, Adolf 
Wagner.* Cuenot, repudiating his earlier meclianistic ideas, declared 
that he had come to believe in, *a spiritual inventive power, immanent 
or living, which acts upon matter as the idea of a craftsman acts upon 
the materials he is using’. 


323 The. Riddle of Mimesis 

To complete our demonstration of tlie spiritual power spoken of by 
uenot, we shall refer to the facts of mimesis which have never been 
satisfactonly plained by the naniralists. Paul Vignon, having 
pu IS ed in the Archives du Museum a magnificent album on the 
ea -grass oppers of South America, declared that these phenomena 
o imitation, o ten very precise, between different species showed 
tte existence of ideas throughout the zoological scale, from infusoria 
“tigs.t This imitation of one species by anotlier usually 
^ protective use, as the species -which 

of colour only. The 

peaes takes on the colour of its habitual surroundings, earth, grass 

blalsran?" tire 

when new assume green stripes at the time 

Molluscs livm!j-° Deep-sea fish are invisible, 

a^^nmarem ^ f' ^'dlow or red. Many pelagic animals 

by other rapedien™''"'“ ' camouflage is rendered more effective 

effects produces the most remarkable 

seeds '’S’ -en 

crtSopmr::“am 1 S ^ 

mantises which rp a cleverest mimics. There are Indian 
nuses which reproduce the delicacy of a flower. The Kallimas 

«i*or. DU ro,.™/, ‘ " Zurich, 191J. Cf. cIm. by the sttro 

Peris. Lcchcvtdlicr, 
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butterflies and the Soutli American 

reproductions ofleaves. it has 

Sometimes the imitauon But the origination of these 

proceeded too far and exceeded m - ^ 

phenomena is none the less or tn p y 
workings of mind. 


324 The Ideoplaslic Hypothesis .ven to suggest a 

Easy as it is to state the „ suggest how they 

psychic explanation of them, n la '- .^Ben it ascribes a new 

originated. The sdence How can an alteration 

species to the mutation produce a change in *e 

in the chemical composinon of this par P for 

characteristics of the living thinks of the miracles 

slight changes within a j” upments so complex es 

of evolution that have produce^ flying, imagination ai • 

or changed a limb ” corresponds to an idea, itsel = 

But it is evident that the new ^ These organs could not 

result of a need — the . ^fojr they were made at on 

be made by successive moi™.«*^ /geessively it m 

to fulfil their role, or if they were 

accordance with a plan. ohenomena of mimesis. 

The same is seen to be true of the phen the 

are *rr«ultofan idea, which shows tot y f 

o?nature and not „ng 

ideoplasty occur among “ f flre cat at Nice who pve 

three stars „ explain as that of die J^pner was 

This case is t^df^‘”,fo^„oston= can say tottom^ 

wings , jpal lusus, while the latter w 

a kind of mdi ,, protective value. 

species because of Its P 

. ce Itiviu MtspQSlsi^, I. '}SS- 
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IV. SPIRITUAL PROGRESS OR REGRESS.^ 

315 The Subliminal Self 

F. W. H. Myers was the first, and is sdll almost the only psychologist 
to have attempted a synthesis of the facts of psycliical research. As 
Flournoy showed, this synthesis was unfortunately dominated by 
religious inclinations, and its influence has vitiated metapsychic 
philosophy until the present time — see, for example, Geley’s work.^ 
But it is possible to extract from it anew and important psychological 
theory that of the subliminal self This theory co-ordinated all 
the facts connected with the unconscious life of the mind and 
William James demanded that the problem stated by it should be 
known henceforward in the history of science as Myers’s Problem. 

The facts of somnambulism, disintegration of personality, 
automatism, hysteria, etc., liad shown for a long time that the 
unconscious mind was not merely physiological, but that it was also 
necessary to accept the existence of an unconscious mental activity, 
otten personal in form, or, to avoid the apparent contradiction of 
terms, a subconscious’ activity. Borrowing the expression created 
or e nee s of psycho-physiology, ‘the threshold of consciousness*, 
Myers disnnguished between a supraliminal self and a much more 
^tensive, and in many respects superior, subliminal self. The 
scious personality is only a fra^ent of the whole self, the part 
Myers compares it to the visible part of a 
of ^^^^Miminal self corresponds to the invisible part 

and ^ Infra-red representing the organic functions 

in 7'° “ functions, su^ as are shown 

The twn phenomena of psychical research, 

senarated hv^ of the whole self are 

place contin ^11 tiiaphragm’, across which exchanges take 

ph7m is ton ^ Wpen that the dia- 

other^elemen^tT’^h^l! direction or the 

psychosis. The suW ' ^ ^ychulogical disturbance, or 

spectrum, is far froi^l7 *”'"**’ shown by the analogy of the 
even personaline K j "'ogeneous. It forms layers and strata and 
siruCe^'r^e^^lr hence 

‘memelherie world' in wWA ' j “ 

* Cf Sudn-' ^ produced the phenomena of 
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telepathy and telaesthesia. In this supra-sensible world ™ ^ 

autonomously, free from die limitations o organic ' , 
independence, observed with living 
presumptive evidence of survival. But the P™ 

die class of phenomena which we extension 

telepathic haLcinations. Telepathy of the dead ts a logical ex 

of telepathy of tlie living. 

psychiatrists. He expressly declared ejected 

to reuun the old concept of the '"‘*'''’^'1 others, that the 
also the opinion, held at die rime by j-. j^jegy. He suggested 
self was a co-ordination under the conrro ^eoty. Accepting 

a third solution, based human personality as ‘an 

the theory of evoluuon, he '“^8“ , , ^ach of which retams 

aggregate of coundess smaller psy ^ pre- 

S"4-3 

as oLessions, which ““to forms the nucleus of a 

beginning of hysteria. The o p I ^ alongside the 

secondary personality which has 

principal personality and may over ■ ,o the original one, 

LmeLi; this new pers™ah^™^-X„^^^ dte riireshold of 

which does not disappear bv hypnosis. , ^ 

consciousness, where it may be f^„t *e point of view of 

Thus Myers saw d.v.aonrfj>^ _2s he to 

experimental °P' p to Sisonality itself. For M> > 

of the ilindamental unity consequence of surviva , 

reality of dre great human I of psychical research By 

he bdieved to be established by tta^^ by psy*°' 

demonstrating, as « a memory without imy pote 

research is. at most, *= 

tiaUry of Myers is destroyed. N®c ™ wn of 

mental Bypo*^ . psychic faculty is not th P j 

recognition that *= Pg.p^^d_ but an extension of a faculty 
the human race, as 

throughoutnature. 
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327 Universal Animism 

The study of the ascent of life, as understood by certain scientific 
philosophers, is misleading because it considers higher forms to be 
composed of the simplest elements. They fail to see that quantitative 
complexity conceals an emergence of new characteristics which do 
not necessarily derive from any which preceded it. But if the higher 
diaracteristics, those of the mind, are placed at tlie origin of life, this 
study becomes genuinely fertile. In the form of a psycho-biolo^cal 
theory'^ it extends the spiritual principle to all living creatures in 
accordance with the great experimental theory of evolution. From 
the highest reaches of man’s intelligence and psychic intuition to 
the most elementary vital functions of plants there is no real 
discontinuity. The spiritual impregnates all organisms. An indi- 
vidual is a psychic whole as he is a physical whole. But this whole 
can ^vide to form other wholes, and this is the central point of a 
true theory of personality. The divisibility of the soul, pointed out 
by Stahl, is a fact which is proved by biology before being confirmed 
by psychical research. It is established by the phenomena of 
regeneration and of propagation by cuttings, in whi^ an individual 
is mechanically transformed into two individuals of the same form 
and functions. How could we explain the phenomena of generation 
proper vathout tltis fact? 


Consider the case of asexual reproduction. A strawberry plant 
grows a stolon. After some time another strawberry plant grows at 
e end of this stem and the stolon withers so that the two plants are 
independent. Biologists say that they are both the same plant, but 
s seems to us an ambiguous expression because there are hence- 
to^d two completely independent individuals which follow 
er^t e mstories although having the same heredity. In any 
case e soul (in the diminished sense which we give to the word as 
we desand the sale of Ufe) of the second strawberry plant derives 
rom e rst, it is the same in the parthenogenesis of greenflies. In 
where two gametes fuse, the soul is 
^ .^‘®‘'°^®P^”^^l®l®menlsfromthecombiningsouls. 

ppears wi it, except by its memory function. This perfect 


de Fr^ce, 
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parity of body and soul — a way which 
the psychological personality to be un .. j classical 

avoids die dfficulties on which both materialistic 
spiritualist doctrines have come to grie . 

328 A Legacy From the Past riieir ancestral trees, 

Even more clearly than the aken by life in 

Bergson pointed oud the vertebrates, charactenzed 

the course of animal evolution: a „ee’ andthatofthearthro- 

especially by the development diat intelligence 

pods, characterized by insnnct. This d common 

and instinct have not each nonsewe s ,^,015 adapted 

origin. Intelligence is the family for its 

to conscious needs, while physiological intelligent 

needs. It is difficult to understand ho S P J pf d,e 

can produce results so marvellously ad p , „ 

animal. , , workings of instinct. ®y 

Psychic phenomena are related , pnd in some ways 
show powers more primitive "Sp»nnn of dowers to 

superiL Intelligence did no. produce *e^^^P^ 

insects, mimicry, die diversity of org^= 

fertilization organs of p an , rudimentary creatur 

mechanisms with which by the 

defend themselves or attack. We am « . j,pp, a 

of our subjects while many nn®* Misled by 

sight. Wefinditdifficulttoaccepttde^^^y mate® 

of intelligence, communities “ny”“"‘^‘°„re has 

mediums, although in imaginable V j,„euc and 

place wi^out any v abstract operations c\cr>'- 

anticipated even r our parapsydiology j. 

geometry. The 

where among tne ,,_-is]i}ncus. ^,,lr from relating 

prevents diem from n pp„fi.sion „.|,om it rcprocnis 

Wlio can fad 'nj'p .,,e human race, the acnM-y 

metapsycliics ^^uivc ins“no“ "v^hofMtum-sacIiic'e- 
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af normal eonscionsn- Supc.^. ® and i. i* d-e 

ment a prcp3mn°‘‘ Tiii, was .M>crss 

pSse of in®-- ..so- 
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constant mistake of many other psychical researchers. Rhine, 
recogiuzed as the leader of a new school of science destined to 
convince the world by the perilous methods of statistics, fells himself 
into this Anglo-Saxon eccentricity which will go to any lengths to 
make sdence blossom into morality and religion. ‘Without much 
difficulty,’ he writes, ‘most of the essential dogmas of religion can 
be translated into problems in experimental parapsychology.’^ If, o*' 
the contrary, parapsychology is viewed in its true setting, which is 
nature as a whole, it will be suspected that the place allotted to it by 
Rhine is failadous. Fleeting human faculties such as clairvoyance 
and teleplasty merely confirm the validity of psychobiology and 
destroy mechanistic and materialistic theories. They are not an 
inheritance reserved for the king of the planet, but a legacy from the 
past, as is also shown by psychoanalysis with its study of the mental 
reactions of its patients. 


3^9 ProhUm of Survival 

Reuiming to the disconnected but genial utterances of Lamarck, 
biology teaches us that life is nothing but psychism. But why should 
psychism in animals and plane have been strictly confined to 
practical activity in the struggle for life, while in man it was suddenly 
enormously developed, so that he abandoned earthly needs to a 
peat ex^t in order to partidpate unconsdously in another life, a 
meta-e enc ^ life of which nothing is known, least of all w^t 
purpose It mght serve. This flight of fancy seems to exceed the 
xs penmtted m a philosopher. Spiritualists who do not wish to 
ny,VrT P^^°logy, sudi as the Bergsonian spiritualists, are 
: there is nothing in die human mind which 

sup-crpxttc tV, niade for knordng. On the contrary, everything 

P Tanet H for action. So experienced a psychologist as 

made if all ^ sdentific study of psychology can only be 

of realitv* a In” ■ * "would thus constitute a loss of the sense 

One mieht tension necessary for adaptation to life- 

of action place sUghtiy more 

qo^J-feeliminated by evoludL and reaUzed 

Aei ptytJioIogiput, Parti, p. ao8 . 
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The greet question. accept the 

becomes of personality at the d jjjs is not an inert 

survival of memory, but even suppos remnant of 

collection of stereotyped ideas, Du ^_^^ ^^o„al.ty. 

dynamism, is not suffiaentm coi«umt^^^ 


dynamism, this IS not bum Jc no more than 

Deprived of its physical suppore i reconstruct it, a 

perLps fades and disintegrates *eory sccoun^ so 

living organism is necessary jj ^stic impersonations 

well for the characterisucs “f common reservoir of 

suggested to William James the .to ot a^ 
consdousness in drably about speculaoons so 
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